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HE first styles a season produces 
are necessarily uncertain. For 
this reason beware of adopting 
the most eccentric of those of 
to-day. The test to be applied is, 
Do smart women wear them? Be- 
fore the surprise caused by many of the novelties 
we are now confronting is worn off we shall see 
such guides discarding them and adopting some- 
thing radically different. This was the way of it 
three seasons ago, when from ineconveniently long 
skirts there was a sudden revolt, and every one 
adopted the short ones. Now a reaction has set 
in against short skirts for all but the practical 
hours of the day. Big hats were the order in 
the early winter months. Suddenly they were 
abandoned by the smartest dressers, and toques 
and faney turban shapes were substituted. Al- 
ready there is a return to picture hats, though 
narrower and with waved or Gainsborough brims. 
Presently we shall see just this revulsion against 
the hipless skirt on which professional dress- 
makers have been spending all their ingenuity 
for the past six months. These skirts, with their 
odd hip draping, form the most radical change 
in women’s dress that has been seen in twenty 
years, but their drawbacks are already acknowl- 
edged, and they can searcely find a real popularity 
for some time to come, if at all. What have 
come in are the wrinkled princesse and the one- 
piece dresses, having waist lines which are too 
low to be called Empire forms, and yet much 























| higher than we have been accustomed to speak 
| of as the normal waist line. 

| Many of the linen and cloth tailored suits 
j consist of a jacket and a sort of jumper dress. 
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The lingerie dresses are all sin- 
gle-piece garments, and have a 
waist line of narrow embroidery 
or insertion. Those of linen or 
cloth are given a stitched or 
braided waist band. They all 
button in the back. Unless all 
signs fail, these “jumper” 
dresses will be the favorite forms 
for the summer. They are made 
with fancy waists, attached to 
the skirt by a finished belt. The 
waist portion, which is designed 
to be worn over a lingerie blouse, 
is quite likely to consist of 
stitched bands set into a round 
yoke at the top and moulded 
into the waist band. Bretelles 
or sleeve caps or Ottoman arm- 
holes are added, through which 
or below which the lingerie 
sleeves are seen. 

Many tailors whose clientele 
is exclusive have prepared these 
dresses in linen and light-weight 
cloth, with accompanying coats, 
similar in form to those shown 
on page 304. They are varied 
by corselets or deep waist fronts 

shaped like a girdle, but 
applied flat. 
The Greek princesse 
gown is another single- 
piece, high-waisted gown. 
It drapes the figure from 
one under-arm seam to 
the other, from the hip 
line to the 
bust. This sort 
of gown is par- 
ticularly try- 
ing to any but 
the most per- 
fect figures, 
and can only 
be worn over 
the most per- 
fectly _ fitting 


Desicn By Matuitpe See for an at-home gown; duck-green taffeta coat underwear. 
with lace revers and cuffs worn over a gown of white crepe de Chine 


Lingerie skirts 
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and silk ones are about equally 
worn, but all are finished with 
belted tops, in order to obviate a 
clustering of the fulness at some 
undesirable place about the waist. 
Observe, please, the combination 
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Desicn BY Martnitve See fora 
tea gown; pale pink crepe de Chine. 











of colors in the gown shown 
on page 302. The gown is 
of white crépe de Chine, the 
coat or peplum jacket of 
duck-green taffeta. Many 
double-skirted princesse 
gowns combine two striking 
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Desicn By Matuitpe See; skirt and bands of but- 


ter-color mousseline, tunic of black with cashmere bands. but classic tones. Some- 
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Design BY Matuitpe See for a 
in two shades of brown cloth striped and plain 


treet gow! 


times, though not necessarily always, 
the overdress portion of these gowns 
is higher in the front than at the 
sides, and again rises in the back. 
The lifted front merely provides an- 
other opportunity for adding richness 
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to the dress, for usually the under- 
skirt at this point is thickly embroid- 
ered with self color or something 
which combines gold or silver thread 
or spangles. Spangles are used on 
everything—on ribbons, nets, among 
lace stitches, and even in fine hosiery. 
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Suit of light gray blue; coat of taffeta with 
bands of same color cloth and silver buttons 
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Brown shoes are to be 
worn, with Cuban or high 
heel and slightly pointed 
toe; also shoes with con- 
trasting tops, and es- 
pecially with fancy- 
shaped tips on the toes. 
The conservative woman 
will prefer, for the pres- 
ent, dull black calf walk- 
ing boots, or those of mat 
kid, but those who insist 
upon novelty will ask for 
the fancy-tipped boot. 
| New silk parasols show a 
J lavish use of lace among 
Dresden embroideries. 

A* Pure white needlework is 
#4 seen on the linen para- 
\} sols. All are finished 
4%  ~=with ruchings of Valen- 
er ciennes. The “ coach- 
2 ings,” with rich colored 
*{ borders, are among the 
handsomest seen in years 
for practical purposes. 
6 As sleeves are to be gen- 
) erally three-quarter 
<\ length, the sixteen-but- 

r ton glove will be most 
used. The newest dress 
collars are extremely 
high, and have shaped 
tops, rising behind the 
ears. They-require plen- 
tiful boning to keep them 
in position. 

The beautiful wash 
materials this season rival 
the silks in their tints 
and pattern, and are sure, 
to be made up in the one- 
piece or jumper = suit 
which I described above, 
and in shirtwaist dresses. DEsiGN BY MATHILDE Ses for a garden-party gown; buff mousse- 
Among them are prac- line de soie painted with roses; narrow Valenciennes edge. 
tical prints, and the 
double-width zephyrs, which are suf- wide border effects for the foot of 
ficiently wide to take in the full the skirts. Some are plain; others 
length of the skirt, and are given have stripes which, when cut, are ver- 














PRINTED chiffon scarf having two rows of velvet rib- 
bon; satin belt with fringed end; belt of pompadour silk 
with the new fringed bow; filet and lawn collars 
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tical, though in the piece they seem to 
be horizontal. All the newest colors 
are found in these zephyrs and in other 
linen-finished eotton goods. There 
are beautiful foulards, too, which re- 
peat the rich color combinations of 
the costlier silks, and even have addi- 
tions which make them practically 
self trimming. For instance, I have 
seen a charming effect ‘of sprigged 
foulard with a satin stripe of a har- 
monious color through the figured 
ground. Especially I want to tell of 
the new weave called “mistral.” It 
has a surface like momie cloth, but 
the weight and sheerness of veiling. 
In colors it is lovely; for mourning 
purposes it is the most practical sum- 
mer material of late invention. There 
are suitings, too, of distinguished 
character, in which black and white 
are beautifully combined in fine or 
coarse stripes, in checks or large 
plaids. These are being made up with 
some smart note of apricot or duck 
green. 

Cashmere is again a favorite weave. 
Some of the loveliest double-skirted 
models for street wear are made up in 
this soft fabric, which seems especially 
well adapted for long lines and draped 
effects. Costumes similar to that in 
gray cloth which is shown in the col- 
ored illustration that faces page 348 
are also made in cashmere, over sil! 
linings. Cashmere takes braiding ad- 
mirably. The trimming on the cloth 
gown I have just referred to shows a 
novel distribution of braiding which 
may be studied to good purpose. The 
trimmed portions are in gray-green 
soutache, over cloth of the same shade. 
Observe the coat of this costume, es- 
pecially the way in which the sleeve 
is moulded over the shoulder, for this, 
too, with the high military collar and 
Beau Brummel cravat, is among fash- 
ion’s smartest touches. Again, the 
braided bretelles which you will find 
in the colored illustration which is 
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opposite page 332 show a favorite 
method of using soutacher This en- 
tire costume should be given a detailed 
study. It is especially representative 
of the present mode of color and fab- 
ric combining. The petticoat or low- 
er skirt portion, also the front of the 
Empire waist, are of pale gray liberty 
satin; the tunic portion is of mauve 
mousseline de soie; the hat and yoke 
are of tulle of the same mesh and 
color. The hat is trimmed with mauve 
plumes, the bretelles which frame the 
yoke of mauve silk, wrought with 
mauve soutache worked in the fash- 
ionable Greek key. The gown front 
is trimmed with a big motif of mauve 
mousseline appliqué, and embroidery 
in silk. 

There is an increasing use of fiat 
appliqué motifs of cloth or silk; or, 
it may be, of velvet over cloth or cash- 
mere, of which you will find a very 
good example in the frontispiece. 
The gown there represented is de- 
signed for street wear. The appliqué 
will be seen on the long stole trim- 
ming and wide cuffs of the coat. They 
are of silver-gray cloth, trimming a 
costume of blue, motifs of which are 
laid over the gray, to which they are 
applied under silver and blue soutache. 
This braid combined with embroidery 
stitches is used in an elaborate front 
ornamentation, which you will see 
where the coat fastens. 

There is a fancy at present for 
crossed effects in evening waists, prob- 
ably an outgrowth of the fichu dra- 
peries of which we have had examples 
for months. Sometimes the cross is 
regular, each side like the other; or, 
as in the case of the evening gown 
which is illustrated in the picture 
facing page 316, there is a pronounced 
difference in the sides. The swathed 
waist drapery, which, as you will see, 
forms the body portion, is of mousse- 





li ht at tl le me Cottar of white lawn and velvet with steel beads 
Hine, caught at the under-arm seams; arf of shaded marabout; belt of white kid with 
it passes entirely round the waist. bronze and gold design; belt of filet with Irish balls 
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HAT beautiful 
| and really dis- 

tinguished 
shade known as mole 
color, which in the 
early autumn  ap- 
peared as a modifier 
of the harder shades 
of purple and violet, 
has now taken a def- 
inite place among 
the really fashionable 
tones for entire cos- 
tumes. Suits of 
mo'e-colored cloth 
and velvet, unre- 
lieved unless it be 
by. a touch of lace 
or handsome but- 
tons, are among. the 
most beautiful of 
the spring mod- 
els. I do not 
mean to suggest 
that, though in 
one tone, these 
costumes are sim- 
ple, one-fabric: af- 
fairs. Cloth, silk, 
and velvet of the 
same shade~ are 
repeatedly seen 


RECEPTION GOowN of broadcloth with same shade braid- 
ing; blouse of filet lace; velvet shoulder straps. 





























combined in one dress, 
the velvet, perhaps, 
used in bands or folds 
outlined by a cording 
of silk set against the 
cloth; or this order 
may be diversified or 
reversed. Sometimes 
the mole tone is re- 
lieved by embroidered 
bands, or fine motifs 
worked in edgewise 
soutache, in which 
Persian and Chinese 
color schemes appear. 

A slight scanning of 
the gown shown on 
this page (on the next 
page a view of the 
same gown will be 
seen, with the proper 
jacket form to be worn 
with it) will show 
about the proportions 
in which such trim- 
ming is added. This 
gown, by the way, is 
a representative one. 
All the new and hand- 
some tailor gowns 
come, like it, in three 
pieces, or in those long 
forms of the two-piece 
suit which, for- con- 
venience sake, are 
called princesse 
dresses, with coats. 
The mole-colored cloth 
model is made with a 
fancy blouse, in which 
the cloth, braided in 
mole color, is com- 
bined with filet net 
incrusted with motifs 
of the fashionable 
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Coat of the reception gown in mole-colored 
broadcloth with collar of pompadour silk. 


Irish lace. The only other material 
employed in this gown will be seen 
in the bretelles. They are in mole- 
colored velvet. The one color note 
in the costume is found in the pom- 
padour bands on the jacket, and in 
the buttons. The latter are metal 
rimmed, with centres of pompadour 
silk. 

Apropos of buttons, here is an item 
which will interest those who do not 
already know of it: There has lately 
sprung up quite a little industry 
among the furnishers of dressmakers’ 


STREET AND RECEPTION GOWNS 
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sundries in the way of button-making 


to order. Any one may now have 


-buttons made to order out of any 


material. The bone-rimmed articles 
with cloth centres may. be ordered 
specially, in a medium size, at forty 
cents a dozen, or more. 

The new gray fabrics lean a little 


MODEL AFTERNOON INDOOR GOWN of gray vel- 
vet with fine black checks ; blouse of Irish lace. 
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Mope. suit of gray cloth trimmed with 
gray braid and gray velvet cuffs and collar. 


toward the mole shades; still, they 
retain a shade which isn’t mole, 
but is decidedly fresher. The 
grays are favorites, likewise, for 
what the exclusive tailors call 
“monotone creations.” As such, 
the arrangement of materials and 
the combining of them present 
little difficulty; but when color is 
to be combined with gray, or mole 
color, some guiding points will be 








desirable as to how to add it, and what 
combinations are admissible. Look, 
please, at the indoor gown illustrated 
in the lower corner of page 309, which 
is worthy an examination, for it is an 
excellent example of what is being 
done in such combinations. Observe 


SMART MODEL STREET GOWN of .copper- color 
cloth and brown velvet, the skirt cut very high. 
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Desicn By Matui_pe See for a spring tailor gown; light-weight blue cloth with straps of 
the same; black satin revers, tie, and sash, the high collar and the way the coat fastens are dis- 
tinctive, and the sash will be one of the smart finishes; coat is half fitting 
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pleated front of*the skirt. It is a de- 
parture from the ordinary fitted and 
draped skirt for which all the dress- 
makers are striving, and one which 
has few of the objectionable features 
which many of to-day’s skirt models 
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RECEPTION GOWN for a matron; smart model 
of pink silk voile made over gray-blue satin. 


the blouse of Irish lace. Notwith- 
standing its long popularity, this is 
the lace of all others at this writing. 
There is an immense amount of it 
available, and for the average purse. 
It is used in ‘combination with all 
sorts of ‘material except the very 
lightest. Even with gauzes the “ baby 


Irish lace” is used freely; but the 


heavier sorts harmonize beautifully 
with cloths and velvets. 

The gown to which I have referred 
is one of the prettiest of the late 
models. Notice, please, the new panel- 





indisputably have. The waist line is 
high, but there is a fulness over the 
hips which is far prettier than the 
tightly drawn skirts for which all are 
now aiming. In this model the gray 
is relieved by striped liberty silk rib- 
bon, that wide ribbon which, coming 
in as sash material, will be used lib- 
erally in all garniture throughout the 
spring and summer, especially on 
gowns of cashmere and voile. The 
ribbon here employed shows bias 
stripes of white and black, green and 
mauve. Observe the smocking at the 
point of joining of the fichu to the 
body. It is used, too, at a correspond- 
ing point in the back, from which the 
drapery falls in long sash ends to the 
hem of the skirt. 

Representative tailor suits will le 
found on pages 310, 311, and 313. 
From these you will see how varied 
and how important the jacket forms 
are in the new models; also how com- 
plicated and individual a feature this 
garment may be made. The first cos- 
tume is another combination of gray 
cloth and velvet, with odd little band 
trimming outlining the foot of each 
pleat of the skirt and those on the 
jacket itself. Also, it defines the 
edges of the pleats which will be seen 
on the sleeves, where the fulness is 
gathered in at the wrist. The collar and 
cuffs are of the same velvet which 
forms these bands. The color note 
introduced here will be seen in the 
little waistcoat which you will see at 
the opening of the coat. This is a 
conservative model, but it has the dis- 
advantage of being complicated, and 
will scarcely prove as satisfactory as 
the design which follows. The latter 
is a combination of copper-colored 
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Aue 
Back view of green.cloth gown: embroider: 
in mauve and green; lace sleeve puffs 


cloth and brown velvet. The jacket 
meets at one point only in the front, 
and is eut away sharply from the bust 
line, where it is given an inner line 
of color in the form of a pompadour 
silk vest. The cloth trimming bands 
which you will see at the armholes 
and on the sleeve are edged with a 
soutache braid trimming. 

They say that in Paris a jacket sim- 
ilar to that shown on page 311 is be- 
ing cut with but three seams, two 
under-arm seams and a centre back 
seam; such models have not yet been 
offered by our importers, but some 
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picturesque forms of “seamless” jack- 
et and blouse forms have been shown, 
in which the front and the front sleeve 
and the back and the back sleeve por- 
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ARIS: 
SMART MODEL GOWN of dark green broad 
cloth with green braid and little braided balls. 


tions have been so cut, the two por- 
tions being joined by a row of but- 
tons which close the garment over the 
arm from ‘wrist to neck line. 
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T is in the house gown especially 

that the linés of the kimono sleeve 

and the wide Ottoman armhole 
will be retained in the spring fash- 
ions. It is in this class of gown, too, 
that the long draped “Greek” ef- 
fects are most affect- 
ed, though I am 
afraid the free-limbed 
early Greeks would 
smile a little at to- 
day’s adaptations, 
stayed as they are, and 
stiffened with whale- 
bones and stout lin- 
ings. The strife, of 
course, is for soft lines 
which are only ideal 
for the house gown, in 
which grace should be 
the characteristic 
sought for first, last, 
and always. Practi- 
eally all late forms for 
indoor gowns are one- 
piece garments, the 
high-waisted skirts be- 
ing joined to the up- 
per portion under a 
soft or a fitted girdle. 
Illustrations of what 
I mean by this will be 
found on pages 317 
and 318. These 
show the soft or 
draped girdle; the 
fitted ones are il- 
lustrated on pages 
316 and 319. 

In both, as you 
will see, the waist 
line is high; not 
sufficiently so to be 
























4 2 HoME AFTERNOON GOWN of cashmere, 
called Empire, voile, or pongee, with batiste blouse of the trimming it 
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Watteau, or Greek, though taking a 
little of all styles. The draped waists 
shown on pages 315, 316, and 317 are 
rather typical of the way in which 
modifications of the kimono and Ot- 
toman sleeves are retained in gowns 
of this class, and of 
the new touches that 
are being given them. 
That on page 318 has 
an inner chemisette 
which represents one 
of the new ideas in 
shirred tulle. Another 
is a soft, almost peas- 
ant-shaped chemisette, 
with round shirring. 
The latter are “ tuck- 
ers” in the old-fash- 
ioned sense, the single 
shirring being done 
over a cord. 

There are two 
marked methods of 
trimming the simp'er 
house gowns. One is 
to trim up from the 
foot with a rather full 
trimming scheme of 
flat folds, doubled and 
set on so as to fall 

free like a flounce; 

or with folds in 
graduated widths, 
leaving the waist 
practically a simple 
one; the other, to 
put all the trim- 
ming, and especial- 
ly all contrasting 
color, on the waist 
itself. When the 
skirt receives most 
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Paris Move. for a young girl’s house gown 
brick-color voile with silk braid 


is usually in the same tone as the 
foundation material; when the 
trimming is massed on the waist 
contrasting colors are introduced. 

Take, as an illustration of this, 
the gown shown on page 317. This 
is of cashmere, very supple and 
drapable. It is trimmed with stole 
bands of cashmere thickly braided 
with self-toned soutache. By the 
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MopeEL afternoon gown of mauve mousseliue 
de soie trimmed with bands of mauve cloth. 
by, all such vertical braided bands are 
interlined with heavy crinoline. The 
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skirt of the gown in 
question is all in one 
tone. The waist, on 
the contrary, is elabo- 
rated with black silk 
brightened, made posi- 
tively brilliant, with 


Chinese embroidery. 
The waist portion of 
the gown on this page 
is ano‘her example of 
the prevailing method 





of distributing and 
combining color. The dress is of 
mauve mousseline de soie combined 


with bands of mauve cloth which give 
variety to the skirt. See the sharp 
note of contrast in the waist. There 
is an inner vest which lies between 
the black band of liberty satin and the 
U-shaped band of mauve which out- 
lines the lower edge of the trimming 
scheme. This is in pink silk braided 
over with pale green soutache. 

It is in the house gown, for the pres- 
ent, that toile de Juoy, or its flowered 
equivalents, are most seen. Flowered 
ribbons with nine-inch spreading roses 
in brilliant searlets, and a very little 
green to soften them, are used in some 
special models for sleeve, vest, and 
corsage draperies. Ocvtasionally, a 
band of such ribbon is put around the 
foot of the skirt. Just how these ma- 
terials are used will be seen in the 
dinner gown illustrated on page 318. 
This costume, composed of pale yellow 
satin and pompadour ribbon (having 
a pale yellow ground), shows a third 
color, which only the artist in color 
combination could safely undertake to 
repeat, but which, when perfectly 
chosen, is charming, namely, blue. 
This forms the girdle, the band trim- 
ming, revers of the waistcoated blouse, 
and the sleeve bands. It is a dull, 
old, light blue, and the sheen of the 
velvet is one of the secrets of its har- 
mony with the yellow. In satin, or 


other coldly finished fabric, it would 
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Drawn by Guy Rose, Paris 
EVENING GOWN OF PINK MOUSSELINE 
Design by Mathilde See for a pink gown with trimmings of cerise and black 
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scarcely be possible to 
combine it with the 
yellow. 

Practically all the 
early spring negligées, 
rest gowns, coffee jack- 
ets—call them how we 
will—are in thin wool 
veiling, cashmere, or 
albatross lined with 
thin silk, or in lingerie 
with removable silk 
lining. Some of the 
full-length lingerie negligées are won- 
derfully elaborated with embroideries 
and laces, but the more practical 
garments of veiling are _ usually 
without elaborate trimming. Satin 
bands bordering them, and _ elbow- 
length sleeves, usually free from the 
arm, are the distinguishing features 
of all the newer smart forms. There 
is a growing use of such garments. 
For the present months, necessarily, 
they are in thin wools, but later they 
will be made up in thin cotton stuffs. 
In the meantime, all are prettily fash- 
ioned. The wrapper form is not at 
all used; the rest gown, something 
picturesque, loose, but fashionable in 
line even where made in simple fabric, 
has entirely superseded it. Now and 
then garments are shown in unlined 
thin cloth, and, in the summer models, 
in unlined batiste or shantung. Lin- 
gerie collars, which are really small 
capes in size, and berthas of lace, are 
worn with the wool negligée, and are 
to be preferred to a fixed trimming on 
the neck of such garments, because of 
the ease with which they may be 
freshened. Besides, a collar or two 
of this general character will give va- 
riety to a single well-shaped garment. 
For the really practical coffee jacket 
colored cloth and veiling are used, 
such as light copper color, with a deep 
ribbon border of pale old blue, or mole 
color with dull green or old rose bands. 
An example of one of the more elab- 
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Houses Gown of old rose cashmere trimmed with 
bands braided with same shade soutache. 
orate negligées will be found on page 


319. Cloth appliqué figures are oe 
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DINNER GOWN with bodice of P. ymmpadour designs on 
a pale yellow ground; skirt of pale yellow satin 



















here attached under soutache as 
ornament. The coffee coat shown 
is an attractive example of silk and 
lingerie combinations. Note the 
cashmere stole, with ribbon bind- 
ing, the ends of which are finished 
with tassels, for these are espe- 
cially to be recommended to the 
woman who can indulge in these 
smart indoor luxuries. 

There is an example on page 312 
of the sleeveless coat which has 
proved such a graceful and useful 
little garment in the late winter. 
It has been added to late-season 
dresses for formal occasions, such 
as dinner and opera gowns, as a 
means of varying and even of re- 
newing them. Pink, blue, pale 
shades of violet, and even of mole- 
eolor silk have been worn in the 
sleeveless jacket form over white 
and other pale shades with excel- 
lent effect. The daintiest forms of 
these coats so far are designed for 
indoor purposes. So, too, is the 
model here shown, which is in two 
shades of pink silk and is essen- 
tially for reception wear or dinner. 
But the sleeveless coat is already a 
“current ” fashion, and, with high- 
er neck and diversified skirt shapes, 
will be seen within a few weeks 
made up in linen, and in pale silks 
in combination with lingerie and 
linen gowns, as well as with eash- 
mere and voile in its numerous 
weaves. The costume shown on 
page 312 is of voile, made over a 
gray-blue satin foundation, which 
material is also used on the skirt 
in the form of a band for the 
sleeves and for the girdle. 

There are numerous sleeveless 
and sleeved coats in crocheted lace, 
in patterned filet, or embroidered 
filet, Cluny, and Irish lace. These 
are to slip on for an afternoon at 
home, over a princesse gown, or 
they may serve for simple dinner 
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or theatre oceasions. They take 
practically all the jacket forms 
of the present season, and are 
seen in black and old-yellow 
laces as well as in pure white. 
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DRESSING SACQUE of pink surah which may be 
lined if desired ; pink satin ribbons and lace 


used. They are, as a rule, about 


Corrrke coat; embroidered sill: with wide belt 


which holds the fronts, the back hanging loose twenty-six inches long, and panelled 
skirt portions are much favored. 
A few dyed guipures have attracted The Ottoman armhole or modified 





attention at the late exhibits. These kimono shape is much seen in these 
coats may be lined with chiffon or as well as in the sleeveless form. The : 
mousseline, but lining is not generally latter has the loose, long armhole. ) 
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HE ideal dress for the practical 

woman, or, rather, for woman in 

her practical moments, consists 
of plain, smart skirts—that is, skirts 
which fit faultlessly, have ample width 
but no inconvenient surplus fulness, 
and which are of a feasible length—of 
waists that are neither stiffly plain nor 
ineonveniently elaborated. The waists 
are by far the most important. They 
should have well-made but not over- 
full sleeves, and collar bands which 
will facilitate the wearing of separate 
washable collars; waists which depend 
for their variety upon pretty waist 
accessories rather than upon fixed 
trimmings. In other words, the smart 
woman requires sensible raiment for 
the day’s practical needs. She re- 
serves her picturesque gowns for her 
evening recreation hours. Those are 
the hours par excellence for the cling- 
ing and trailing skirt, for the coquet- 


tish draped waists and sleeves, which, 
in their places, are things of beauty 
and joys while the vogue for them 
lasts. Unfitly .worn, they are a draw- 
back for the woman who has even a 
few practical duties to perform in the 
course of the day. 

Whole dresses are not practical for 
such purposes, hence the now estab- 
lished use of the separate waist or 
blouse. This, infinitely varied, to be 
sure, continues to be the “ stand-by ” 
for every woman who fitly. 
This season the separate waists are as 
varied in form and trimming as are 
the regular dresses. They serve every 
possible purpose short of actual full 
dress, according to the degree of ele- 
gance they represent. They are made 
in chiffon, mousseline de soie, tulle, 
net (Brussels and filet); in satin, lib- 
erty silk, crépe de Chine, cloth, pon- 
gees, batistes, veilings, thin 


dresses 


sheer 
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Bouse of crepe de Chine with frills, buttons, and bands of taffeta ; 


underblouse of lace; white 


mousseline laced with gold ribbon; tucked blouse of white with lace 
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PLAIN TAILORED SHIRTWAISTS 


Seotch flannels, fine piqués, and linens. 
Any of these materials may be seen 
made up solidly, or combined with 
some appropriate weave. 
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Ities in belts, neckties, and collars 


padour ribbons, velvet, passementerie, 
and laces of all descriptions ornament 
waists which fundamentally have very 
simple lines. 
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with bright blue silk and draped belt of red 


For convenience in describing these 
waists I ought to group them into four 
or five classes. The first four waists 
shown with this article would form 
one leading class. They comprise the 
most elaborate examples, and are typi- 
eal of the prevailing forms and ma- 
terials employed for such garments. 
The first is of crépe de Chine, trimmed 
with bands of taffeta. The outer 
waist form is set over an under form 
of lace, lined, in turn, with mousse- 


line. The second garment shows a 
treatment of coarse net, laced with 
gold ribbon, which is run through 


rings over an underblouse of tucked 
white tulle. There is a third waist, 


made in white mousseline, with a tiny 
frill of Valenciennes set on the edge 


a 


RUSSIAN BLOUSE of white dotted net with designs of silk applique in brilliant colors ; 
three little bows of yellow on sleeve. 





jabot edged 


These three waists are 
shown in a single group. There is a 
fourth, equally ~ elaborate, which is 
shown on this page. In this a beauti- 
ful effect is secured by the introduc- 
tion of silk appliqué figures in bril- 
liant color. These are set upon dotted 
net. Similar color effects are pro- 
duced by the long stitch embroidery 
in floss which some of the exclusive 
makers are showing. Note the defining 
line of bright blue silk which outlines 
the jabot, the odd use of a red silk 
belt, and the three little bows on the 
sleeve, which are of yellow. All these 
tones are brought together in the em- 
broidery, and one of them corresponds 
in tone with the suit with which the 
waist is to be worn. 


of each tuck. 
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COFFEE JACKET of blue over white mousseline de soie 





Tt 


. the little cape with long ends, as well 


as the under side of the sleeves, is of lace-edged net on which are pink roses made of ribbon. 


All of these waists are excellent ex- 
amples of the restaurant blouse, as it 
is ealled, which is worn with hand- 
some, fancy-coated tailor suits at pub- 
lie luncheons. By some, these are 
called table d’héte blouses, while spe- 
cial makers introduce them as mati- 
née or theatre blouses. The names 
will indicate the occasions on which 
they may be worn appropriately. The 
rule for wearing them is that they 
must in some way correspond with the 
costumes with which they are worn. 
This is brought about by either a fixed 
or adjustable trimming. The two 
lower blouses shown on page 324 will 
illustrate what I mean. 

Many of the softer separate waists 
are entirely hand made, and colored 
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silk embroidery, usually in Persian 
patterns and colors, is added to shoul- 
der, sleeve, collar, cuffs, and belt. It 
figures, too, in canvas stitch on many 
of the new belts, on which the colors 
are often massed thickly. 

This group and the next, properly 
speaking, form a second class, a degree 
less formal than the costly garments 
just described, but they are worn 
under the same general conditions. If 
the upper waist of the two referred to 
were to be worn with, say, a copper- 
colored cloth suit, the pompadour rib- 
bon which trims the Ottoman sleeve 
and outlines the surplice front would 
require a copper-colored edge; or, if 
this were not available, the edge of 
the ribbon would be given a binding 
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THREE PRETTY BLOUSES for spring and 
summer gowns, showing the waistcoat effect and 
the popular loose armholes. 


‘dress backs is very elaborate. 


of thin copper-color cloth or silk. In 
the case of blouses like the last shown 
in this group, and the first two in the 
group on the following page, the har- 
mony would be brought about by se- 
lecting ties the same color as the skirt. 

Many of the newest tulle and filet 
blouses are in pale putty color or 
cream; but when worn with a skirt 
or coat of pronounced shade, bretelles 
of the same shade are added; or a row 
of little Persian bows are put in place 
down the waist front. The importers 
just now are showing a charming little 
novelty in the way of an adjunct for 
these one-toned blouses, which adds 
just the least bit of color, without 
pronounced lines such as bretelles or 
the Ottoman sleeve would give. It is 
a shirt button, so called, having a head 
an inch wide. It is provided with a 
spring back, which passes through 
the buttonhole which must be pro- 
vided for it. The visible head is cov- 
ered with interlacing silk braids in 
which Persian-color mixtures are com- 
bined. They make dainty color spots 
on the filet and net waists. In pass- 
ing, I ought to observe that these res- 
taurant blouses are trimmed almost 
as much in the back as in the front. 
For the moment, the trimming of all 
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The third class of separate waists 
includes blouses similar to those shown 
on page 326 and the shirtwaist on 
page 321. These are the really prac- 
tical, the “every-day” garments 
which, for the average woman, pos- 
sess more interest than all the rest. 
The shirtwaist shown among’ shirt- 
waist accessories, and the second and 
last waists shown on page 326, are 
among the accepted mode!s for office, 
for schoolroom, or for the practical 
purposes of the home. There is wide 
variety in the regular shirtwaist forms 
this year—more, I think, than is 
usual. None of the many leading 
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forms offered by the prominent makers 
seems to be sufficiently favored above 
the others to stamp it as a real “ lead- 
er.” Both pointed and round yokes 
are seen; in almost all instances the 
yoke extends across the back as well 
as the front. Pleated waists of every 
variety, too, are offered, and these, 
perhaps, actually lead the yoked shapes 
for the present. Many of them are 
stitched, tailor-finished garments. 
Many are given braided or crocheted 
buttons. Spun silk and bone, also 
pearl buttons, are about equally used. 

Some of the fancier tailored waists 
have shaped yokes; some of the sever- 
er forms have the raglan sleeve—that 
is, the sleeve which is carried up from 
wrist band to neck band. Most of 
them, however, have the long, narrow 
bishop sleeve, banded at the wrist, 
over which smart little fancy cuffs are 
often worn, turned back. The net and 
lingerie sleeves, on the contrary, are 
usually half or elbow length, which 
length will probably be preferred in 
soft gowns by young women through- 
out the summer. The batiste or lin- 
gerie waists really represent still an- 
other class. The first and third models 
shown on page 326 are typical of the 
newer forms of these waists, of which 
I must add a descriptive word here. 
They are more than ever charming. 
They have new features, yet no strik- 
ing ones which would distinguish 
them, at first glance, from the lingerie 
waists of last year. Nevertheless, the 
smart woman will detect numerous 
little differences, and will see that her 
own possess the new features. Touches 
of color will be among them; color so 
pale, and embroidery so exquisitely 
fine, that it just escapes being white. 
Small raglan bands, too, are carried 
up the shoulder in some of these 
waists, let in with a.tiny, almost im- 
perceptible beading. Full forms, 
somewhat like the last waist shown 
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THREE BLOUSES of silk and lace suitable for 
separate or costume use, showing the prevalent 
style which will be used. 











on page 320 are among 
the novel ones now 
made up in _ batiste. 
Last year, you will re- 
member, we saw colored 
embroidered lingerie 
and linen waists. Those, 
however, comprised sev- 
eral colors. This year 
but one is used, and that, 
as I have said, of the 
palest. However, as 
usual, no fast rule may 
be followed, for, opposed 
to the pale mauves, 
greens, and blues in the 
finer work, there are cer- 
tain pale, but still pro- 
nounced, Dutch blues 
and greens that have a 
showing in the smart lin- 
gerie shops. 





LINEN SHIRTWAIST with 
worked scalloped edges 


To return to the shirtwaist proper, 
waistcoat ef- 
feets, which combine plain and striped 


numbers are seen with 
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Bouse of pale blue 
and embroidery insertion 





linen 





LIBERTY SILK or batiste blouse with in- 
sertion, and the fashionable U-shaped neck. 


or other fancy linen and 
duck. These more or 
less resemble the smart 
little waist which you 
will find illustrated at 
the top of the group 
shown on page 324. I 
have seen another of 
these which is worth de- 
scription as a guide for 
those at a distance who 


may care to reproduce 
it. It was made of 
what is ealled dimity 


piqué, which is a light- 
weight piqué corded like 
the ordinary dimity. It 
comes, this year, in fancy 
stripes and in vesting 
patterns which imitate 


the fancy vests worn by 


The 


gentlemen. shirt- 





PONGEE or linen blouse 
in severe tailor style 


waist was made with two box pleats of 
medium width on each side of the front 
and from under these came a waistcoat. 
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at this moment are looked upon long sleeve; also the manner in which 
as the height of elegance in eve- the scarf is worn. The swinging of 


HE new “Greek” styles, which skirt, and the transparent but rippling ¢ 





ning and dinner costumes, are repre- a scarf over the arms and back in this A 


sented in  sev- 
eral of the 
gowns which you 
will find illus- 
trated in the 
next few pages. 
Sooner or later 
modifications of 
these will ap- 
pear in summer 
dress forms and 
materials ; for 
this reason a 
quick survey of 
the new lines, 
even by the most 
conservative 
reader, will not 
be time thrown 
away. Note, 
first, the simple 
lines of the neck 
and the flat 
shoulder _‘ trim- 
ming, or treat- 
ment of the 
sleeve when 
there is one; sec- 
ond, the double 
or treble skirt 
forms, which 
are, notwith- 
standing, really 
secant and cling- 
ing. The gown 
on this page is 
representative of 
the styles just 
now most fol- 
lowed. Observe 
the high waist 































‘ DinNER GOWN of light green chiffon trimmed with 
line, the double amethyst velvet and buttons or 


picturesque manner 
is the affectation 
of the moment. 
The gown on this 
page is of the light- 
est Nile-green chif- 
fon trimmed with 
amethyst velvet. 
Little amethyst 
buttons hold in 
place the tucks 
which you will see 
on the shoulder. 
The waist is cut 
exceedingly low, or, 
to be exact, it is 
trimmed so as to 
give the impression 
of a very low neck. 
This, too, is charac- 
teristic of the waist 
forms of _ recent 
dinner and evening 
costumes. Usually, 
the outer waist is 
cut really low, but 
one or two or -three 
vest and_ tucker 
forms are placed in 
the opening until 
the finished waist 
is of the usual 
height. The 
bands on the 
gown of green 
chiffon are of 
velvet. Another 
costume of this 
variety will be 
seen on page 
330. In this in- 
stance there is a 
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EVENING GOWN of coarse-meshed filet net, trim- 
med with pink velvet and poppies embroidered in 
silk and ribbon; Irish lace vest in the bolero. 
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treble skirt. This model is in pale 
pink mousseline, bordered with sil- 
ver ribbon. It exactly reproduces the 
dresses worn by the French belles of 
about 1790 when mad Paris arrayed 
itself in early classic forms. The 
shaded roses which you will see in the 
illustration are especially a revival of 
that period. 

Embroidered satins, painted mousse- 
lines, and filet nets embroidered in 
long, loose crewel stitches of floss, 
with spangles in silver, gilt, or color, 
are among the novel fabries seen. In 
the embroidered filets the Greek key 
and other early classic forms are em- 
ployed. In transparent fabrics there 
is frequently seen a combination of 
two colors, such as a blue underskirt 
and a pale pink overdress, the two 
being brought into harmony by col- 
ored embroidery or a lavish use of 
thin lace. 

The arrangement of roses which you 
will see in the pink mousseline gown 
on page 330 is a new fancy which has 
come all at once, and finds a con- 
stantly increasing favor, especially for 
the débutantes. I have seen a charm- 
ing treatment of flowers similar in 
themselves .o those shown on page 
330, in which a plain, tight fitting, 
pointed waist of satin had for its sole 
trimming a deep bertha of lace, with 
roses festooned from the right shoul- 
der to the left side of the front of the 
skirt. The latter was formed like -a 
court dress, with open front, where a 
lace petticoat was seen. The dress 
skirt was of pompadour satin bril- 
liantly figured. 

There is a vogue for short waists 
of this satin, made up in tight forms, 
which are worn with skirts of tulle. 
filet, or mousseline. <A description of 
one such costume, perhaps, will serve 
for the present to indicate how these 
are worn. The waist is of pompadour 
satin, having a ground of black al- 
most covered with big gaudy azaleas. 
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The skirt is of black tulle. There is 
a painted border around the foot, done 
in water colors, representing the aza- 
leas, but in more delicate tones than 
those in the silk. The underskirt is 
of deep azalea red. The short satin 
sleeves are finished at the elbow with 
1 bands of black tulle. 





DESIGN BY MATHILDE SEE; pale blue satin em 
broidered with pink roses; pink drapery across bust 


Evening frocks for young girls are 
all made on simple lines, and show a 
liberal use of lightly printed pompa- 
dour ribbons. The gown of white 
figured net which you will find on o" 
this page illustrates how this trim- As 
ming is employed by fashionable © 
Viiestan winete neue ential Geek widne act dressmakers. The easy armhole and 
trimmed with silk lace and pompadour ribbon. sleeve in this Paris model are proof 
j 
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EMPIRE GOWN of white liberty satin with bodic« 
and sleeve of ecru lace, with gold embroidery. 


that this comfortable style continues 
to appeal to slender women. Almost 
all the «models for young girls show 
it in a more or less modified form. 
The evening gown of filet net shown 
on page 328, and that in pale blue 
satin on page 329, also the pink satin 
gown, all show forms of the new tight 
skirts, of which every day we are see- 
ing new developments. These gar- 
ments are called by all sorts of names, 








but the practical tailors speak of them 
as the “wrinkled princesse skirts.” 
These are most successfully made in 
taffeta silks or supple satins, though 
crépe, faille, and the liberty silks 
drape beautifully. As said elsewhere, 
the skirt with wrinkled hip portions 
presents difficulties in the way of se- 





Desicn BY Maruivpe See for a young girl's 
ball gown of pink mousseline with roses. 
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EVENING GOWNS 


curing an even foot-line; in conse- 
quence, the overskirt top is being de- 
veloped. This, beautiful for tall, slen- 
der women, is less so for shorter fig- 
ures, for whom gowns on the order of 
the second shown on this page will be 


more effective. The use of the filet 


border which you will see outlining 
the waist top and finishing the foot 
of the skirt of this model is a novel 
point which should be noted. 


I have 


Desicn sy Matui_ve See foradinner gown 
rose-color liberty satin and Alencon lace. 


seen filet applied in this manner 


which was dyed to match the dress it 
trimmed; also it is given embroidery 


DEBUTANTE’S dancing gown; light blue tulle 
g 


embroidered, silver filet net yoke hem and belt 


stitches to harmonize with it. Note, 
too, the heavy hem of the overskirt 
of the first dress on this page. 
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ILE variety and costliness of the 
spring and summer wraps this 


year are enough to dismay the 


woman who is 
not an expert 
in . selection, 
and her sister 
who must 
have simple 
and practical 
clothing. Did 
you ever see 
so many, each 
of which 
seemed to 
stand out as 
a type, but 
all of which 
seemed unre- 
lated to the 
others? Yet 
it is only a 
question of a 
few weeks be- 
fore we shall 
see a more or 
less uniform 
style of coat 
and skirt suit 
which will 
appeal to 
women every- 
where, and be 
possible for 
practically all 
purposes. 


CoOaT AND SKIRT of 
deeper velvet on cuffs and lower edge; vest of white silk. 






































heavy rose-brown 


shantung with shade 


When the style is defined, you will 
be astonished to see how it follows 
and brings together all the novel little 


points and 
shapes of the 
special and 
rich designs 
which the 
importers 
and leading 
tailors are 
now showing. 
The first of 
the new 
wraps and 
coats may be 
classified. 
The driving 
coats gener- 
ally have 
three-quarter- 
length skirts, 
high yaists, 
and _ picture 
sleeves. They 
have panelled 
effects in the 
skirts, or are 
given a cuta- 
way form like 
the street 
jackets. The 
proper length 
for the first 
of the street 
jackets is 
from twenty- 
six to twenty- 
eight inches. 
The most fa- 
vored have 
what is called 
the spoon 
back, which 
means that 














Drawn by Ernet Rose, Paris 
RECEPTION GOWN OF GRAY AND MAUVE 
Design by Mathilde See for a gowm of gray liberty in with mauve embroidery and tunic 
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the skirt of the jacket is shaped some- 
what like the man’s dress coat, but 
rounded. It, too, is panelled; it may 
be joined in a centre seam, or the 
back may be seamless. 














The smartest motor coats, on the Nh 

h, other hand, show a revival of the long >) 
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\ \ ulster forms. They are full length yr 
hy and amply wide in the skirt. They v) 
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te! Motor coat with leather collar and sz 
a cuffs and braided leather buttons. 


may be single or double 





breasted. There is always f 
some new feature about them, 1] 
however, which dates them Sf 
as strictly of to-day. This, Ls 
. \ 
in the motor coat shown y 
on this page, consists in the a 
loose sleeve, which, as you wil Oy 
see, makes it delightfully easy a 
YOuNG GiRt’s EVENING Cape of putty-coior cloth to slip on; also, note the revers, Ht, 
lined with pale blue and white plaid silk. for these are especially late in oy 
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DesIGN BY MATHILDE Sze for a little fancy wrap 
of mole-color cloth covered with soutache braiding. 
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design. They are, as you will see, 
faced differently from the collar, and 
are finished with small buttons. There 
is a new touch in the felt hat which 
should be observed in passing, for it is 
one which will be adopted (as all such 
pretty adjuncts are) by pedestrians in 
the near future. I mean the scarf 
with which the hat’is draped. It is 
of mousseline de soie. There is an- 
other smart hat searf of which I have 
seen two or three examples. It is of 
striped crépe. Such colors as fig green 
and apricot alternate with black in 
these crépe scarfs in half-inch stripes, 
and they are finished at the ends with 
a black silk fringe six inches long or 
longer. e 

The daytime coats of the moment 
are distinctly separate garments. 
Striped velvet and cloth are, perhaps, 
the most striking. I have seen several 
smart jackets in very bright colors 
worn with plain skirts, which, at first 
glimpse, did not seem to be at all re- 
lated to them. For example, one was 
of cinnamon brown and light gray 
alternating stripes. It was worn over 
a Lineoln-green cloth skirt. The 
coat was a twenty-six inch cutaway, 
the cut beginning just below the bust. 
Between the free edges of the coat 
could be seen a charming little waist- 
coat of green suéde, fastened by half- 
inch enamelled buttons. Leather 
trimming is much used in waistcoats, 
revers, collars, or cuffs. It is as often 
a glacé leather as it is suéde. It is 
sometimes replaced by soft kid when 
combined with velvets. 

Wraps having simple lines are 
massed with braids. They are scrolled, 
crossed, patterned all over. One is 
shown on this page, which, as you will 
see, is almost solidly braided. Sou- 
tache has really become a staple trim- 
ming. It comes now in cotton in all 
the linen shades; and the idea you see 
developed in the wrap just referred 
to will be carried out in linen coats 

















for the early summer. There is an 
equal demand for the flat and edge- 
wise soutache; and a quaint fancy at 
this moment for using braid of a 
shade lighter than the cloth on which 
it is set. This sort of trimming gives 
the garment a faded appearance at a 
distance, but is wonderfully attractive 
when examined close at hand. 

All these new braid designs are re- 
vivals of old methods of putting the 
soutache on. All of the several forms 
of the Greek key are used in straight 
borders, stoles, or flat bretelles. You 
will see one excellent illustration of 
such braiding in the colored picture 
facing page 332. The more compli- 
cated oval and ring forms are used in 
the entirely braided wrap on page 334. 
These forms, with leaf or geometrical 
designs to connect them, represent 
very elaborate handiwork, and usually 
require a cloth or silk foundation. A 
still simpler form of braiding which 
smart tailors have adopted for many 
of the simpler costumes consists of 
borders, narrow or wide, as preferred, 
formed of parallel rows of braid, each 
strand separated from the next by a 
space as wide as itself. 

Some of the most costly wraps for 
day use show a tendency toward dark 
shades. The new tones in velvets, 
which, in them, take on a lovely sil- 
very sheen that is highly effective in 
drapery, are rosewood and mahogany, 
garnet, old maroon, and odd blues 
which seem to hint of purple. There 
is an inecomparably rich showing of 
black wraps. 
are the newest. They are usually pic- 
ture coats, the Dalmatian or split arm- 
hole being the most novel. They are 
combined with rich embroideries, with 
filet lace, and with heavy guipures, 
but invariably are lined with light 
silk. Mole, mauve, silver gray and 
violet are among the shades I have 
personally noted in these wraps, some 
of which have an interlining of the 
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WRAPS 


Desicn spy Marnicpe See for a cafriage or 
theatre cloak of duck-green cloth embroidered 


thinnest veiling. There is a growing 
use of the Armenian crochet laces in 
connection with linen eoats. They are 
less expensive than the Irish laces, 
and, being made in bold figures, are 
very effective. Some of the smartest 
of the summer linen coats are made 
up on lines similar to the 
garment illustrated on page 332. One 
charming loose coat was made in apri- 
cot linen, with a deep hem border of 
black linen, wide black cuffs, and a 
collar edged with black and finished 
with a pretty black satin tie having 
long, slender, tasselled ends. 
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HE conspicuous notes in the 

spring millinery are the broad 

flowered ribbons which figure 
equally on women’s, young girls’, and 
little girls’ hats. Sometimes they are 
called pompadour and sometimes Dres- 
den sash ribbons. Strictly speaking, 
they are neither; yet all are a little of 
both. These ribbons are used in big 
loops around the crown, after the 
manner seen on the hat illustrated in 
the lower left-hand corner of the 
group shown on this page; or, they are 
made into huge bows similar to that 
represented in the first hat in the 


group on page 337. Another favorite 
trimming is the chou of pleated tulle 


ie—— 


(ey 


or changeable or plain taffeta. An in- 
dication of the general size, shape, 


and distribution of this trimming will 
. be seen in the central hat of the group 
\ 
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shown on page 337. Again, fancy 
ribbons of all sorts, including plain 
and figured velvet, are massed in pyra- 
midal loops in the front of the crown 
just off the centre. The trimming 
around the crown may be any form 
which pleases. In the case of some 
of the stiff crowns, several folds of a 
soft material are wound convention- 
ally round them, joined under a sim- 
ple side or front pyramid of flowers, 
or a bunch of feathers or ribbon. 
Gauze, tulle, filet, and crépe scarfs are 
the main trimming on some of the 
rich hats, supplemented, per- 
haps, though not always, by a 
single plume, or several smaller ones. 
These searfs are wound about the 
crown and crossed and secured at the 
back, where they fall over the shoul- 
der after the manner of the drapery 


dress 
rich 

















Some of the season’s new shapes in hats, and a variety of trimmings in feathers and ribbons, 
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shown in the illustration which you 
will find on page 338; or, the longer 
ones are passed round the hat and are 
arranged in big bows at the front or 
the side of wide hats.. The ends in 
some instances are brought down over 
the side brims or are passed through 
them, and brought under the chin. 
Here they are tied loosely. The posi- 
tion for the tie is entirely decided by 
the point which is likely to be most 
becoming. It may be tied with equal- 
ly good effect just under the ear. 

The prettiest novelty of the moment 
is the “Charlotte,” a fancy name 
which is applied to numerous soft hats 
made over a wire frame, which have 
really two common features. 
Every one is so different from every 
other one that it is difficult to describe 
A full crown and a brim which 

about three inches over the 
face in the front and is little more 
than a ruche in the back are the gen- 
characteristics. The crown is 
that of a “mob” cap 


only 


them. 
extends 


eral 
practically 


wound with a twist of ribbon and 
trimmed at the left side of the front 
with a big soft bow or a bunch of 
feathers. The richer Charlottes have 
net brims shirred over wire, with little 
bands of velvet or ribbon set about 
them like the bands of a Greek head- 
dress. 

At the present moment there are 
many more feathers in vogue—fancy 
and plain—than flowers; but this will 
probably change in the hats of May 
and June. Many of the new shapes 
are small, but the wide, large hat is 
sure to have a general vogue in the 
summer. The hat crowns are very 
different from those of last year, be- 
ing higher and stiffer when not almost 
flat, as in the case of the new sailor 
hats. There are square, also tall cone- 
shaped crowns. For popular wear 
there are many forms of stitched and 
embroidered hats wound with 
sort of handsome searf. Many soft 
Mexican and Manila straws are of- 
fered, with upward-rolling brims simi- 


some 











THE NEW spring shapes in straw and horse-hair braids with lace, 








silk, and flowers as trimming 
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LARGE FLAT-BRIMMED HAT of pale blue tulle with blue taffeta binding; enormous pink rose at one 
side; tulle scarf edged with ruche; silver spangles on crown of hat 


lar to that which you will see in the is also seen in these flat bands and 
sailor hat illustrated in the right-hand bows. There are many hair hats. We 
upper corner of the group on page called them crin last year, but this 
336. The flat band about that crown year we have adopted the English 
is in Persian-patterned ribbon or fig- term. Also there are fancy mixed 
ured gold braid. Plain velvet ribbon straws for utility purposes. The effort 
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Dress wat of gold net, the crown draped to form trimming, among the folds of which is twist da 


blue velvet ribbon; pale pink roses and foliage 


seems apparent everywhere to keep to 
really light hats with transparent or 
at least lightly made brims. The hat 
shown on page 338 illustrates this 
tendency. It is made entirely of tulle, 
spangled or plain, its sole other trim- 


co Qd-— ee S03 


ming consisting in the big rose you 
will see at the side. The hat on this 
page has a full “mob” crown, which, 
however, is caught among the ribbon 
and flowers to form part of the scheme 
of trimming. 
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“THERE are especially appropriate 
materials just now for older 
women to whom a touch of vio- 

let, a gown of mauve, of garnet, rich 

blue, or. deep green, is often so be- 


coming. It is a season 


for black and _ white, 
and violet and_ gray, 
combinations; and for 
grays, which are par- 
ticularly distinguish- 
ed for the really sil- 
ver haired woman. 
Among the ash, 
smoke, and _ ele- 
phant grays, the 
silvers, and that 


gray which is just 
off the mole tone, 
there is an end- 
less variety to se- 
lect from accord- 
ing to the com- 
plexion of the 
wearer. That is a 
particularly smart 
costume which 
you will see pic- 
tuved on the next 
page. It is mod- 
elled in black and 
white faille, with 
black satin stripe. 
Practically the 
same effect may be 
had this year in 
foulard and other 
thin silks, in or- 
gandies, lawns, and 
zephyrs, so that 
the costume may 
readily be realized 
with even simple 
materials. The 
model dress here 


MopDEL 
blue cloth trimmed with braiding 


STREET GOWN 





shown is given a vest of white mousse- 
line, and lower “mitt” sleeves of white 


lace 
motifs. <A 
white 









for an elderly 


appliqué 


would Ee 


with black Chantilly 
vest of black filet over 
effective. This is a 
costume especially 
fitted for afternoon 


wear at weddings or 


receptions. 


Among the pretty 


adjuncts for old la- 
dies’ dresses are the 


woman, 


materials, 
the 
being 
over 
like the 
on 
are for outdoor wear, 
and are given a soft 
rolling 
meets below a 


lingerie cape collars, 
and 
lace or 
richly 

Some of 
have stole front ends, 


berthas of 
net or silk, 
embroidered. 
the 


the 


capes 


almost 


which come 
to the foot of the 
dress. Berthas and 


capes of this sort are 
made of silk, 
mere, and other soft 


eash- 


some - of 
cashmere 
patterned all 
with soutache, 
wrap shown 


334. These 


capes 


page 


that 
shal- 
opening in 


A soft 


collar 


low V 
the front. 
collar and _ short 
jabot will finish 
such capes at the 
throat. The col- 
lars, in batiste or 
other lingerie 
form, are usually 
about fifteen 
inches deep from 
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neck to edge, measuring over the 
line of the shoulder. Such capes 
and berthas may be worn over sim- 
ple blouses, transforming, in the 
proverbial twinkle of an eye, into 
an afternoon garment, the waist 
which is so comfortable that its 
wearer doesn’t want to change it. 

The thin-haired woman will be 
glad to know that lace scarfs are 
again being used on the hair with 
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House Gown for an elderly or-stout woman; 
gray and white plaid voile with blue satin stripe 


picturesque effect, even by young 
women. Two hats, typical of the new 
styles for the more sedate, will be 
seen in the illustration on page 340, 
and in the hat worn with the black 
and white costume shown on this f 
page. The first has a soft braided 
crown and softly draped brim of 
velvet, with a cluster of black 
plumes at the right side. The 
second is trimmed with white 


GOWN OF WHITE FAILLE with black satin stripe; 
upper part of sleeves and yoke of white tulle. plumes. 
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VARIOUS NOVELTIES in neckwear which are 
being made for spring and summer. 


EAUTY 


and harmony in cos- 
tume depend as much upon the 
little accessories of dress as upon 
the larger productions of modiste or 


tailor. A gown derives distinction 
and individuality from little things— 
those light, final touches, often a care- 
less afterthought, but which should be 
an important and carefully worked out 
part of the general plan. The woman 
who has learned this has learned the 
art of dressing. 

A great many women who have very 
good taste in choosing a becoming or 
suitable dress, coat, or hat, give not 
the slightest thought to the tie, or 
belt, or jewel they are to wear with 
it, and so spoil the whole effect of 
what might have been a charming cos- 
tume. Just the wrong touch is added, 
throwing the whole out of harmony 
or proportion, and making it utterly 
unsuitable to the time or place in 
which it is to be worn. It is not every 
woman who can afford to patronize a 
fashionable modiste and so be guided 
in these little details of so much im- 
portance, but I am sure every woman 
does want to be as well dressed as she 
possibly can, and is willing to make 
the effort if the way is pointed out. 

On this page are several illustra- 
tions which give the smartest and most 
varied ideas of neck trimming that 
will be worn during the coming sum- 
mer season. 

The first style is designed especial- 
ly for a young girl. It has the low, 
turn-over collar effect, without the 
clumsiness of the round collar, which 
has never proved a neat style, as it 
wrinkles so easily and gives an untidy 
effect. It is practically a round collar, 
slashed into tab ends which button 
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tightly to the waist. The black or 
colored tie passes under the tabs, and 
is knotted and finished in six pointed 
£¥% ends in the middle of the front. On 
W a linen suit or outing flannel this is 
I very pretty. 
\\) In direct contrast to this style is 
the high shaped collar of lace, with the 
bands running up from the sleeve cuff 
to the tip of the collar, finishing in 
a point just back of the ear. This line 
might be trying except for the rather 
square-shouldered woman, but the idea 
is one of the newest and most striking. 
It is suitable for a summer silk, mus- 
lin, or rather elaborate house gown. 
When used on a wash dress little pock- 
ets should be made, so that the bone 
may be slipped out before the dress 
4) is sent to the laundry. This is a good 
idea for all high collars on washable 
Ae shirtwaists. These pockets are made 
‘¥ by sewing a piece of tape on the place 
{where each end of the bone comes. 
hy Sew the tape on three sides, leaving 
\ one side open for the bone to slip in. 
i The stiff linen collars will be worn 
a great deal with all the plainer tailor- 
iy made styles of shirtwaists and suits 


during the summer, but dainty ties of 








al . . . 

vl fine muslin and lace will be preferred 
“ to ribbon and satin. Large pink and 
yy ; ; ; 

vai white cameo brooches will be pinned 
Yi in the centre of the ties. The old- 
HI fashioned ones of our great grand- 
f mothers’ days will be proper and 


promise to be very popular. 
The most intricate of these dainty 
bows can be made for much less than 














they cost in the shops. The centre- \ ‘ Od 
piece in the illustration, which in a f Se) Fra dponn. (oe 
Fifth Avenue shop was marked $4.50, ‘ Og 
° ° f 

can be copied for a third of that Sek inne sisuees in jowelly ead ebtk: hein He 
amount. Take three Irish crochet which will be worn with the summer gown oa) 
Ah 
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NOVEL BLOUSES to be seen 
among the spring styles, 
showing Irish crochet, filet 
lace, and simple flannel 
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wheels, or, like the one below it, three Irish crochet 
bow knots. Put them on a narrow strip of hemstitched 
handkerchief linen. Behind this make knife-pleated 
ends of the hemstitched linen, and finish with a nar- 
row lace edge. 

The turn-over collar of filet lace with cuffs to match 
I have seen in the sample stock of a prominent im- 
porter. They are not yet to be had in the shops, but 
the clever woman can make them of filet insertion. 

The short ruffled jabot of lace and hemstitched linen 
will still be worn. As shown in this picture it is of 
lace on a shadow-stripe silk waist. The collar is of 
pleated silk, with a turn over of lace and a lace piece 
shaped around below the collar. 

Besides the actual dress finishing for the neck in 
the way of collars, ties, and so forth, the wearing of 
jewelry should be carefully considered. Since semi- 
precious stones have become fashionable, women have 
gone to extremes, and a great deal of bad taste is dis- 
played in the manner of wearing these ornaments. 

We are to have earrings again—there is no doubt 
about it—and they are to be generally worn, even on 
the street. Cameos, lapis lazuli, jade, ruby crystal, 
malachite, and amethysts will be the most popular 
stones. This particular style of adornment no longer 
necessitates boring holes in the ears, as they are made 
with little viselike screw attachments. 

There is one noticeable feature in all the season’s 
new jewels. Every ornament is almost grotesquely 
large and distinctly Oriental in color and workmanship. 
Bracelets will be two inches wide—chased bands of 
gold or silver. Silver, by the way, is to be much worn, 
especially for dog collars, such as the one at the top 
of page 343. Hatpins are enormous, and the newest 
ones are of tortoise shell, studded with semi-precious 
stones. In the centre of the strip is a very beautiful 
necklace in old gold, with settings of aquamarines and 
tourmalines. It is a fair example of the large designs 
that are to be so much in demand. So is the cameo 
cirelet in the centre of the lower group. 

The woman of good taste, though she may be, strictly 
speaking, fashionably dressed, will not choose for her- 
self these extreme models, but rather the modified ones 
of the same general design and material. 

Very modest and pretty is an ornament I saw espe- 
cially designed for a young girl. It is a simple, fine 
chain of gold, with a ruby crystal pear-shaped drop 
on each end. 

Jet is popular and in good taste for general wear 
with summer dresses and mourning costumes. The 
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pretty collar shown in the accompanying illustration 
can be made at home with long and round beads on 
three strings, and is a unique design. 

Bracelets and odd, old-fashioned brooches, especially 
cameos, are quite to the fore. The bracelets will be 
worn in pairs, with both long and short sleeves, though 
never on the street. 

Next we come to the waists, and it is best, perhaps, 
to note the general tendencies first. The method of 
treating the sleeve and shoulder is the most striking 
feature of the new season’s style. Tightness over the 
shoulder, the line carried straight up to the neck, and 
almost no fulness in the sleeves as they come down, is 
the newest touch. The first waist in the panel is the 
daintiest of styles. It is made of fine French mull, 
the sleeves tucked over the shoulder up to the yoke. 
The collar of Irish lace comes below the neck line, 
forming a small yoke. Tiny clusters of Irish lace 
shamrocks are appliquéd over the entire waist. 

Jumper dresses have gone, but those of last year 
can be successfully remodelled. The second figure sug- 
gests a practical way of doing it or a pretty design 
for a wash linen. The looseness of kimona sleeves 
may be tucked into a tightly fitting armhole and 
trimmed with stitched bands of the material. The 
lines of the front trimming pass around a broad strip 
of filet lace, dyed to match the color of the linen. 
Pink, green, Copenhagen blue, pale blue, lavender, and 
écru are the favorite colors. 

A new design for an outing waist is shown at the 
foot of the panel. It is made of either shantung or 
striped fine flannel. This sleeve is especially adapted 
for freedom of arm movement. It is quite simple to 
make, with a seam down both the top and under part 
of the sleeve. 

At the top of this page is a new design for the tailor- 
made style of linen shirtwaist. The band on the sleeve 
is‘ braided with a cotton soutache braid and the little 
tabs on each side of it are fastened down with Irish 
crochet buttons. The next figure shows the newest 
way of finishing the bodice of a summer dress. The 
trimming drops well below the waist in front and fits 
snugly over the hips. 

The tight effect about the shoulders also is shown 
in this dress with the band of eyelet embroidery in the 
same color as the material. Coarse crochet lace may 
be used instead and is very effective on linen gowns. 

Last of all is a dainty waist—one of the few models 
I have found with short sleeves. In it is seen again 
the drooping shoulder effect. 
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LINEN and lingerie blouses 
that are new and smart, with 
odd arrangement of sleeve 
and of finish of bodice 
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HE first 
growing 
to study 
that it is even 


step 

girls 
girls. 

more 


portant than studying your 
It is less a question 
of how much and what you 
ean get for so much than 
for so 


purse. 


what you can get 
much which will dress 
your daughter most be- 
comingly, most satisfac- 
torily to-her and to 
yourself. On _ special 
occasions, such as grad- 
uation and confirmation 
days, even more than at 
the Easter season, this 
side of the question be- 
of first impor- 
tance. It is generally 
considered that white is 
the eolor of all others 
for the gown on these 
but there is 
Except for 
ceremony, 


comes 


occasions, 
a proviso. 
a_ religious 
white may be the most 
inappropriate dress 
you could possibly 
select, as it would 
be wasteful to pur- 
chase it for any 
girl to whom it was 
not becoming. Is 
your daughter fair, 
slender, and fluffy 
haired? Then let 
her gown be white, 
if you like. Is she 
swarthy, short, and 
still in that stocky, 


unformed period through which many 
girls pass on their way to a superb 


figure in later womanhood ? 


toward 
economically is 
I assure you 
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dressing not put her 


skinned, or sé 
of frec 

























of the 
er it 


Gown of sprigged and dotted muslin 
soft silk girdle. 


sprigged—are 


Then do also inexpens 


unduly 
These are the points for your 


conside 


into white, which may 


make her appear unnecessarily thick 


allow, mottled (if a crop 
‘kles be her portion), or 
thick chested. 


ration in the purchase 
graduation dress, wheth- 
cost two or three 
hundred. 


is to 
dollars, or a 
In this, you see, 
omy lies less in saving 
dollars than in saving 
and perfecting the girl’s 
appearance. It may be 
spoiled even more easily 
with costly and unbe- 
coming fabrics than 
with simple, inexpen- 
sive ones. 

This year there are 
numbers of new-old ma- 
terials—that is, revivals 


econ- 


of weaves which were 
popular years ago—so 
that even the little 


hamlet shop is likely to 
on its_ shelves 
something out of 
which a smart lit- 
tle graduation 
frock may be 
made. Cashmere, 
veiling, albatross 
cloth for the cool- 
er climates; thin 
lawns, batistes, 
satin-corded dimi- 
ties, China silks, 
thin and medium- 
and = weight linens, or- 
gandies plain and 
among the up-to-date 


have 





and easily obtainable weaves which are 


ive. 
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ruffled. These would broaden her fig- 
ure and accentuate the rough traces 
of the wind in her cheeks. Select for 
her a linen, or veiling, or cashmere. 
They may be as fine as you can afford, 
but they will tone her down just a 
wee bit by the quiet folds or band 
trimming which such fabries eall for. 
Or cotton braid trimmings, or hand 
embroidery, in the making of which 
she perhaps is capable of sharing, will 
harmonize with such febries and dress 
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A NUN’'S VEILING GOWN with sleeveless jacket 
of lace: groups of narrow tucks; silk girdle 
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There is no arbitrary reason why 


girls should wear white at school clos- by 
ing exercises. Light tones, blues, | \ 
grays, pinks, yellows, tans, are all at- io! 
tractive and permissible. Sprigged Ss 2 
muslins, or thin solid-color fabrics hs 
r 


y 


ay 


ter be a healthy, muscular, athletic 
girl, with well-filled-out figure, she GRADUATION GOWN of flounces of lawn or 
especially requires nothing fluffy or mull embroidery; may be made with a guimpe 4 





IY which will combine prettily with lace, 
are all desirable because of the after 
service they will give. If your daugh- 
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A YOUNG GIRL’S graduation gown of lawn or In 
dia mull with lace incrustations. 


her admirably. Choose a dress form 
on the order of the second shown on 
page 349, or one following the general 
lines of the first frocks shown on pages 
347 and 348. All of these are good 
models, and may be simplified or en- 
riched according to your means. 

If your daughter be thin, undevel- 
oped, select a design which will build 
her figure out. Choose soft stuffs 
which will-ripple prettily in full skirt 
or ruffles. The second frock on this 
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page, and the first on page 349, are 
ideal for the thin girl, the-first espe- 
cially so, because of its full skirt. 
Wide, loose-armed, draped waists, such 
as to-day are worn so much, are good 
for the thin girl. That model in the 
lower corner of page 347 is especially 
recommended for her. The girl’s face 
should be studied quite as much as 
her figure. That, too, needs dressing. 
Has she small features? Then keep 








WHITE CASHMERE FROCK with white taffeta 
belt and scarf; narrow lace irisertion. 
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Drawn by Erne Rose, Paris 


SMART STREET SUIT OF GRAY AND GREEN 
Design by Mathilde See for a suit of gray cloth with green panels braided in the same color 
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GRADUATION GOWN of taffeta or liberty silk and 
lace with deep embroidered flounce 


the waist rather plain over the shoul- 
ders where it approaches the face. 
Flat yokes and clear shoulder lines are 
best for her, though tightly grouped 
little frills of Valenciennes will not 
disfigure these outlines seriously. Are 
her features large and her shoulders 
narrow? Then the latter must be 
provided with cape or flounce sleeves, 
somewhat like those seen in the gown 
made up of flounce muslin, or like 
that of cashmere, or the other of taf- 
feta and lace. Again, that form seen 
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in the sprigged organdie frock shown 
on page 346 will bring the desired ef- 
fect. Any of these simple materials 
made up in these ways may be given 
bretelles or sashes of flowered ribbon. 
Wide berthas and fancy bretelles, of 











A rrock of sheer linen with embroidered band; 
the seams are joined by an embroidery beading. 


which the Bazar is continually pub- 
lishing very pretty designs are a fash- 
ionable means of broadening the nar- 
row shoulders of the growing girl. 
The collar of the taffeta gown on this 
page is desirable for such figures. 
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Ber Birthday Present BY GRACE LATHROP COLLIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


‘*7 F you and Bobby and Susie want to give 
| me a birthday present,” Mrs. Morris 
told her family, “something that is a 
real luxury, you can give me the freedom to 
lose my temper. I am tired of exercising 
self-control because every one else is cross. 
I think that to act just as I feel would be 
the greatest luxury I know. The next time 
that things go wrong, you must all keep good- 
natured, and J’ll frown and stamp and say, 
‘You’re another!’ and ‘ How hateful!’ or even 
*‘Pier” 
So Mr. Morris and the children said that 


Rosk O'NEILL 
if this was the sort of birthday present Mrs. 
Morris wanted, it was hers. This was at 
the supper table on Tuesday, arid Mrs. Mor- 
ris’s birthday began on Wednesday morning. 
It would be a mistake, however, if you 
thought that the Morris family were in the 
way of letting their “angry passions rise.” 
Really, they were a very sweet-tempered 
family. All the neighbors said so. One 
neighbor had known Mr. Morris to lose an 
overshoe in the mud, spike it with his um- 
brella, and keep right on with his conver- 
sation as if nothing had happened. Another 





“You must keep good-natured, and I'll frown and stamp.” 
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neighbor had heard Mrs. Morris shoo the 
chickens out of her pansy bed in a pleasant 
tone of voice. Another could testify that 
Susie never quite took her elder-sisterly eyes 
off her brother Bobby, no matter how earnest 
she was in playing hop-scotch with the girls, 
while he dug in the sand pile with the young- 
er boys. Bobby had been seen to go smiling 
to the dentist’s, on the strength of a promise 
to visit the “miscellaneous small bears” at 
the zoo. Even Nora, the maid in the Morris 
kitchen, had the reputation of being willing 
to stop on her busiest morning to give drinks 
of water to all the neighborhood children. 

Yet, neighbors do not know quite every- 
thing, even when they know almost every- 
thing. They had never happened to meet 
Mr. Morris when there was no towel on the 
rack to which he stretched his hand blindly 
because soap suds were in his eyes; or to see 
Susie Morris when her “ feelings had been 
hurt ”; or to hear Bobby Morris on the occa- 
sion of his discovering that a “ frogged” 
overcoat was as uninteresting as any other 
garment; or to watch Nora when. she’d had 
a letter from home written when her aunt 
had the toothache. Only the people who had 
seen the Morris family at these moments 
would understand Mrs. Morris’s choice of a 
birthday present. 

At breakfast the next morning all the fam- 
ily wished Mrs. Morris “many happy returns 
of the day.” Then Mr. Morris went to the 
office, and Susie to school. Mrs. Morris took 
Bobby with her to the station to meet a lovely 
old lady who was coming to pay them a vis- 
it, now that she had returned from abroad. 
Bobby had so often heard stories about her 
that he was rather disappointed to find she 
looked exactly like other lovely old ladies who 
stay at home and knit by the register. He 
didn’t say much, but he followed the lovely 
old lady up to the guest room. “I suppose 
you keep your travelling inkstand shut up in 
there?” he asked, pointing to her satchel. 

“Why, yes, bless your little heart, so I 
do,” said she. “Would you like to see it? 
How did you know I had one?” 

Bobby watched her take a latched leather- 
covered case from her satchel and set it on 
the bureau. “You wrote mother that slie 
must excuse your penmanship because you 
were using a travelling inkstand,” he replied. 
“Why doesn’t it travel ?” 

“My dear child,” said the lovely old lady, 
“a ‘travelling’ inkstand is one that’s made 
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for travellers. It doesn’t move. I'll shut it, 
and you can have it to play with.” 

“No thank you,” said Bobby, with com- 
pressed lips. If Mrs. Morris had seen him 
then she might have reminded him of her 
birthday present. He posted himself on the 
front steps, with all his interest in one re- 


maining purpose—to see the expressman 
come steaming along with the promised 


“steamer” trunk. 

The trunk came in a wagon, yet Bobby 
did not lose all confidence, because it was a 
foreign trunk, bound with round iron bands 
that looked to Bobby like pipes for steam. 
He followed the expressman upstairs. “ I’m 





“‘Why doesn’t it travel?” 


sure this little boy understands,” said the 
lovely old lady, patting his head, “that this 
is called a steamer trunk not because it 
steams, but because it is convenient to shove 
under the berths of the cabins on a steamer.” 

Bobby threw himself flat on his face on 
the carpet and began, quite softly at first, 
a howl of disappointment. Mrs. Morris was 
the only one who could check this habit of 
Bobby’s. She was busy paying the express- 
man, who hadn’t any change, but she ran in 
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She carried Bobby away, although he tried to stick to the carpet 


and carried Bobby away, although he tried 
to stick to the carpet. 

“ Nora! Nora!” called Mrs. Morris, “ won’t 
you let Bobby watch you make cake, please ?” 
What happened in the kitchen then, Mrs. 
Morris, who was showing the lovely old lady 
the view from the piazza, was never sure of. 
But soon she heard the voice of Nora ex- 
claiming: “ The ‘world is growing worse and 
worse! You’re worse than your father, and 
he’s worse than his father, and what your 
children will be like, Master Bobby, goodness 
only knows!” 

Mrs. Morris hurried to present a smiling 
face at the kitchen door; for after express- 
ing an idea, Nora was liable to bury her head 
in her apron and wish she was in County 
Galway. “ How perfectly lovely your cake 
looks, Nora!” said Mrs. Morris, with some 
more smiles, to which Nora responded, in 
spite of herself. 

At luncheon Susie appeared with smoothed 
hair and washed hands, but red eyed. “Such 
a sensitive child!” said the lovely old lady. 
Mrs. Morris bethought herself of a new pink 
hair ribbon, which cheered Susie enough to 
tell her tale of woe: 

“The kindergarten teacher was telling the 
principal about the stories that Bobby can 
tell, and she said it was remarkable in one 
so young, for she doesn’t know they’re noth- 
ing but lies. He told her that he has a pet 
octopus at home, and that he has trained a 
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guinea-pig to march 
around waving a 
flag and beating a 
drum, and that he 
saved his mother’s 
life from a_ wolf 
pack. The kinder- 
garten teacher said 
she wished that some 
other children of his 
age were capable of 
such flights, but, oh 


dear, oh dear, my 
little brother is a 
liar!” 

No one but Mrs. 
Morris could com- 
fort Susie when she 
was troubled about 
Bobby; but after 
half an hour or so 
Susie came from 
mother’s room look- 


ing rested, although mother emerged looking 
tired. 

Meanwhile the lovely old lady had been 
busy with “little household tasks.” 

When Mr. Morris came from the office, he 
hurried to his room to make himself present- 
able to meet the visiting lady. A minute 
afterward he leaned over the banister and 
called: “Mary! Mary! which child has been 
sticking my velvet hat pad full of pins? I 
had the narrowest escape from actually using 
it in this condition. This is beyond pa- 
tience 








Susie when her feelings have been hurt 
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“Don’t!” she whispered. 


Mrs. Morris ran upstairs hastily, finger 
on lip. “Don’t!” she whispered. “ The 
lovely old lady has been helping about the 
rooms, and I fancy she thought that was a 
pin cushion, and with not a pin in it, so 
she filled it, poor dear!” 

That evening at supper table everybody 
was so amiable that Mr. Morris said, “I’m 
afraid there hasn’t been an opportunity to- 


day for any birthday present, after all!” 
Mrs. Morris suggested that there was yet 
time. Just then she was called to pay the 


“ woman-by-the-day,” who’d been laying car- 
pets upstairs. “And there'll be no carpet 
bugs or moths,” said the woman, “ for see the 
whole bag of borax as I’ve used along the 
edges of the floor.” She showed Mrs. Morris 
an empty paper bag; it was labelled “ sugar,” 
which has five letters, like “borax,” but has 
not the same effect on carpet bugs. 

Mrs. Morris reviewed the day of wasted 


‘“ The old lady has been helping about the rooms.’ 


toil, satiric climax to the series of petty do- 
mestic crises. Now was her chance to accept 
her birthday present. The stolid face before 
her was admirably adapted to endure a few 
well-chosen words of indignation. From the 
supper table the cheerful voices of the family 
assured her that for the moment her serenity 
was not in demand. Surely she could at last 
avail herself of the promised privilege of 
losing her temper. She opened her lips. But 
no hot words came. She had kept her temper 
so often, that now she couldn’t lose it. 

“ Bed time, and still no birthday present ?”’ 
mused Mrs. Morris, gazing out of the win- 
dow as if she saw the past day defiling by. 
“By no means. The gift was put into my 
hands. But, as a household article, it has 
proved about as practical as a tiara. Ah, 
well, perhaps we workaday people appreciate 
all the more deeply such well-meant presents 
that are far too fine to be put to use.” 
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PART I 


HE best argument that I know for the 
existence of another life is the exist- 


ence of this. Speculation has grown 

gray with a subject which has defied satis- 
faction; concerning our future lot, if we 
have any, there remains, and must remain, 
the supremely ungratified curiosity of the 
human race. The one thing above all others 
which we wish and need to know the most 
about is the one of which we know the least. 
However meagre our knowledge of the life 
to come, this one we understand. This we 
know; better, perhaps, than we wish we did. 
I remember to have heard Dr. Holmes say: 
“Outside, I laugh. Inside, I never laugh. 
The world is too sad. How can the Creator 
bear the hum of its misery forever in His 
ears ¢ Oh, the poor women!” he 
added, with tears starting down his cheeks. 
When all is said, this is our own case. 
Outside, we laugh. Inside, we cannot laugh. 
The world at its best is too sad, and at its 
worst it is too “bad and mad,” for any but 
a superficial mind to take a comfortable view 
of it. It was by way of this admitted fact 
that Longfellow once said: “ No truly sensi- 
tive person can ever be perfectly well.” Ina 
state of being like this, that is probably true. 
Men have always been divided into those 
who believe and those who do not believe 
in a future life—a distinction which is part- 
ly circumstantial and partly temperamental. 
A widely valued religious book of our earlier 
day bore a title which one of our immortals, 
himself not inclined to believe any more than 
he could help, said that he could never read 
without tears:—Eternal Hope. The oldest 
and the ablest arguments against the splen- 
did expectation which these two happy words 
convey have put the strongest emphasis upon 
the sin and misery of this planet. Because 


we are as we are, because life is what it is, 
because we find ourselves in a system of in- 
explicable tragedy which it is difficult to 
understand how a kind Creator could have 
invented or sustained, even if He had gone 


so far as to invent it—therefore it might be 
urged, why believe in a Creator at all, or in 
His good intentions? 

Frederick Robertson, when asked why the 
almighty mercy of God needed a mediator, 
replied: “The only answer I have to give 
you is to say I do not know.” But—and 
here is the core of the matter—he lived as if 
he did know. He wrenched the old doubts 
over into the arsenal of faith. He seized the 
shot and shell of the enemy, and raked the 
attacking forces with it. He was one of the 
sensitives of the race—a great and patient 
sufferer, both in the spirit and in the flesh— 
but out of the very material which might 
have reduced him to despair he built the 
foundations of hope. 

“Be sure you are in His hand, not hated, 
but loved,” he wrote. “ Do not speak bitterly 
of Him, or mistake Him.” 

It seems to me that there are, when all is 
said, but two ways of regarding the mystery 
of human life. Either give it up, the whole 
thing, as a tragedy too black for respect, and 
give up with it all the beautiful beliefs which 
have come into it from some source of un- 
utterable patience, or heroic faith—give up, 
frankly, God and goodness, heaven and hap- 
piness, faith and purity and peace—give up 
all that makes life tolerable, death cheerful, 
pain reasonable, and hope possible—or else 
accept the system of things at its worst, can- 
didly admit its monstrous perplexities, and 
boldly swing the whole array of them over 
into the gaze of a sweet reasonableness which 
sees in the blackest of them the shadow of 
the eternal sun. If we make angels of our 
spectres, we need not be afraid. In a word, 
if we can see in the worst facts of this life 
an argument for their justification or even 
their explanation in another, we have gained 
a point of view of which the most brilliant 
sceptic in this scoffing world cannot deprive 
us. 

T have been asked, in these papers, to set 
forth my ideas of the life invisible as time 
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has moulded them; but, when I had under- 
taken to do so, it occurred to me that I 
must have said all that I believe, or, at least, 
all that one may prefer to say, upon a topic 
so tremendous, and, as fate has willed it, to 
me, so engrossing. The publisher who dis- 
cussed with me in my youth the circumstance 
that “Heaven was my hobby” was not so 
rhetorical as it might seem. But, in prep- 
aration for the few words left me to add 
upon this subject, I have reread much that 
I have written about it—and am surprised ‘to 
find that out of the making of many books, 
essays, poems, or whatever related thereto, I 
have, in my own mind, retained chiefly a few, 
a very few convictions, which appear to me, 
in the afternoon of thought and feeling, 
“when late and long the shadows grow,” as 
solid as granite, and as fixed as stars. Fore- 
most among them, I find the belief that the 
acknowledged failure of this life, considered 
as an experiment in existence, is the best 
evidence at our command of a life to follow. 
This I cannot repeat in too many or too em- 
phatic ways, because it seems to me to cover 
the case more fully than any argument for 
personal immortality that mortal man has 
invented. 

It is not new, but the truest things are 
not new. Our chief concern with vital ques- 
tions is to find new ways of looking at old 
truths; and to find, each for ourselves, our 
own ways—our mind’s ways, our heart’s 
ways, our soul’s ways. What this life means 
to you—that is your concern. What the 
next one may mean—that is your personal 
affair. No belief, however widely shared, 
is the same to any number of minds. Prob- 
ably no two people repeat the Apostles’ Creed 
with the same interpretation of it. No 
two persons, when they say, “I believe in 
the life everlasting,” mean the same thing. 
Your view of another life will be largely 
formed by your experience of this, and I do 
not hesitate to say that the harder your life 
has been in this world, the more reasonable 
will be your faith (if you have any at all) in 
the world to come. 

What was your cherished ambition? Your 
chosen aspiration? Your dearest hope? Your 
hidden longing? Your darling joy? Have 
you lived as you wished or meant? Have 
you had what you expected or needed? Have 
you been what you could, all you could? 

Then you are the elect of Fate; you stand 
in her limited aristocracy, and because to 
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him who hath shall be given, you are the last 
of the race to accept the grave as the end of 
your privilege. Life creates life, and joy 
begets joy. No happy man can be content 
to bury his capacity for happiness in a cof- 
fin. He will—if he be a man—exact im- 
mortality because he knows what it is to be 
alive. Another life may be either a fulfil- 
ment or a compensation; and he who has 
known joy will, by that vigor of the being 
which only happiness can give, demand the 
payment of its pledges to himself. 

The “science of God” cannot be excluded 
from the great law of evolution—the most 
important modern discovery of natural sci- 
ence—but must advance the struggle for ex- 
istence into the struggle for immortality. 
Immortality is at the command of every soul 
that wants it enough to have it: it is not the 
right of any creature too indifferent, too lazy, 
or too evil to value it. I have little doubt 
that personal immortality is as much an in- 
dividual achievement as good morals, or an 
education. 

Another life, we say, may be either a ful- 
filment or a compensation, and to by far the 
greater part of the race it will be necessarily 
regarded, if it be regarded at all, as a com- 
pensation. One need be no pessimist in ad- 
mitting this. A life which begins as this 
one has begun, to most of us, and stops there, 
would class itself among the moral atroci- 
ties. A world which inflicts what this one 
inflicts, and ends there, would belong among 
the philosophical absurdities. I remember to 
have been taken to task by my dearest critic 
for the title of a paper which I wrote twenty 
years ago, called, “Is God good?” But 
threescore years have not taught me that He 
would be a good God who should call our un- 
choosing spirits into the tragedy of this life, 
and offer us nothing beyond it. Because 
God is good, He must—and He will—justify 
the system of things in which we find our- 
selves. Because God is good, He must—and 
He will—somewhere and somehow put before 
every human soul the chance of character 
and the chance of happiness. There can be 
but one condition—that a man should care 
enough for his opportunity to claim it. 

In the higher life, the higher law must 
work as law works in the lower. The survival 
of the fittest is the survival of the strong 
qualities and faculties. The faculties and 
qualities of the soul are the strongest that we 
possess, and whatever a future life is, or is 
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not, it is likely to be a soul life of some 
sort. 

God is not going to give us immortality 
because we have suffered in this world; but 
the fact that we have suffered should make 
us fight for immortality. 

Have you analyzed the essence of life, and 
found it wanting? The spiritual chemistry 
may offer you a finer test. Have you missed 
the best things? Known the bitterest? En- 
dured the hardest? Shaken trust, broken 
faith, denial, poverty, hardship—are these 
the materials of your experience? Have you 
waded through the red seas of physical pain 
or disability? Have you drifted on the sub- 
terranean river of personal loneliness? Have 
you laid your dearest dead away, till the 
smiling world has come to seem to you as 
empty as a sea-washed shell? Have you 
planted all the flowers of your heart on pre- 
cious graves? Have you locked into your 
past the memory of some unconfessed sin 
which you would give your life to crush from 


your consciousness ¢ Do you crave the 
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chrism of recovered innocence? The treasure 
of love denied? The energy of gifts unde- 
veloped? The glory of physical health? The 
sound of a silent voice? The touch of van- 
ished lips? Do you still believe in and clam- 
or for the four great personal privileges of 
life—purity, health, work, love? 

Then seek the life everlasting as you would 
seek the end of a sentence, the rhyme in a 
poem, the conclusion of an argument. Life 
is a proof of the power to live. Life is evi- 
dence of the qualification for life. In the 
long contention for existence he is the fit sur- 
vivor who saves his soul alive. 

God did not create us to blast us. Nor, on 
the other hand, did He create us that we 
might secure a priceless prize for which we 
have not taken the trouble to compete. In 
the end, it rests with ourselves whether this 
world shall prove to be our only one. 

Trust as if you knew. Believe as if you 
could prove. Live as if you were going to 
live—and the habit of living will carry you 
on. 


(Continued next month.) 





A SONG 


BY 


THEODOSIA 


GARRISON 


TI aM as weary as a child 


That weeps 


upon 
For joy of comforting. 


its mother’s breast 


But I 


Have no such place to rest. 


I am as weary as a bird 
Blown by wild winds far out to sea, 


When it regains its nest. 


But oh, 


There waits no nest for me. 


What think you may sustain the bird 
That finds no housing after flight, 

And what the little child console, 
Who weeps alone at night? 
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Each chapter of this novel was written by one of the twelve au- | 


thors whose names appear above. The intelligent reader will experience | 
no difficulty in determining which author wrote each chapter—perhaps ! 





mXCEPT for Billy, who is a 
f boy and does not count, I am 
the youngest person in our 
family; and when I tell you 
that there are eleven of us— 
well, you can dimly imagine 
the kind of a time 7 have. Two or three 
days ago I heard Grandma Evarts say some- 
thing to the minister about “the down- 
trodden and oppressed of foreign lands,” 
and after he had gone I asked her what 
they were. For a wonder, she told me; 
usually when Billy and I ask questions you 
would think the whole family had been 
struck dumb. But this time she answered 
and I remember every word—for if ever any- 
thing sounded like a description of Billy 
and me it was what Grandma Evarts said 
that day. I told her so, too; but, of course, 
she only looked at me over her spectacles and 
didn’t understand what I meant. Nobody 
ever does except Billy and Aunt Elizabeth, 
and they’re not much comfort. Billy is al- 
ways so busy getting into trouble and having 
me get him out of it, and feeling sorry for 
himself, that he hasn’t time to sympathize 
with me. Besides, as I’ve said before, he’s 
only a boy, and you know what boys are and 
how they lack the delicate feelings girls have, 
and how their minds never work when you 
Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. XLI. 





Chapter Five—The Schoolgirl 


want them to. As for Aunt Elizabeth, she 
is lovely sometimes, and the way she remem- 
bers things that happened when she was 
young is simply wonderful. She knows how 
girls feel, too, and how they suffer when they 
are like Doctor Denbigh says I am—very 
nervous and sensitive and high-strung. But 
she admitted to me to-day that she had never 
before really made up her mind whether I 
am the “sweet, unsophisticated child” she 
calls me, or what Tom Price says I am, The 
Eastridge Animated and Undaunted Daily 
Bugle and Clarion Call. He calls me that 
because I know so much about what is going 
on; and he says if Mr. Temple could get me 
on his paper as a regular contributor there 
wouldn’t be a domestic hearthstone left in 
Eastridge. He says the things I drop will 
break every last one of them, anyhow, be- 
ginning with the one at home. That’s the 
way he talks, and though I don’t always know 
exactly what he means I can tell by his ex- 
pression that it is not very complimentary. 
Aunt Elizabeth is different from the others, 
and she and I have inspiring conversations 
sometimes—serious ones, you know, about 
life and responsibility and careers; and then, 
at other times, just when I’m revealing my 
young heart to her the way girls do in books, 
she gets absent-minded or laughs at me, or 
stares and says, “ You extraordinary infant,” 
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and changes the subject. At first it used 
to hurt me dreadfully, but now I’m begin- 
ning to think she does it when she ean’t an- 
swer my questions. I’ve asked her lots and 
lots of things that have made her sit up and 
gasp, I can tell you, and I have more all 
ready as soon as I get the chance. 

There is another thing I will mention 
while I think of it. Grandma Evarts is al- 
ways talking about “rules of life,” but ,the 
only rule of life I’m perfectly sure I have 
is to always mention things when I think of 
them. Even that doesn’t please the family, 
though, because sometimes I mention things 
they thought I didn’t know, and then they 
are annoyed and cross instead of learning a 
lesson by it and realizing how silly it is to 
try to keep secrets from me. If they'd tell 
me, and put me on my honor, I could keep 
their old secrets as well as anybody. I’ve 
kept Billy’s for years and years. But when 
they all stop talking the minute I come into 
a room, and when mamma and Peggy go 
around with red eyes and won’t say why, 
you’d better believe I don’t like it.- It fills 
me with the “intelligent discontent” Tom 
is always talking about. Then I don’t rest 
until I know what there is to know, and 
usually when I get through I know more 
than anybody else does, because I’ve got all 
the different sides—Maria’s and Tom’s and 
Lorraine’s and Charles Edward’s and mam- 
ma’s and papa’s and grandma’s and Peggy’s 
and Aunt Elizabeth’s. It isn’t that they in- 
tend to tell me things, either; they all try 
not to. Every one of them keeps her own 
secrets beautifully, but she drops things 
about the others. Then all I have to do is 
to put them together like a patch-work quilt. 

You needn’t think it’s easy, though, for 
the very minute I get near any of the family 
they waste most of the time we’re together 
by trying to improve me. You see, they are 
all so dreadfully old that they have had time 
to find out their faults and youthful errors, 
and every single one of them thinks she sees 
all her faults in me, and that she must help 
me to conquer them ere it is too late. Aunt 
Elizabeth says they mean it kindly, and per- 
haps they do. But if you have ever had ten 
men and women trying to improve you, you 
will know what my life is. Tom Price, who 


married my sister Maria, told Doctor Den- 
bigh once that “every time a Talbert is un- 
occupied he or she puts Alice or Billy, or both, 
on the family moulding-board and kneads 
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awhile.” I heard him say it and it’s true. “All 
I can say is that if they keep on kneading 
and moulding me much longer there won’t 
be anything left but a kind of a pulpy mass. 
I can see what they have done to Billy al- 
ready; he’s getting pulpier every day, and I 
don’t believe his brain would ever work if 
I didn’t keep stirring it up. 

However, the thing I want to say while I 
think of it is this. It is a question, and I 
will: ask it here because there is no use of 
asking it at home: Why is it that grown-up 
men and women never have anything really 
interesting to say to a girl fifteen years old? 
Then, if you can answer that, I wish you 
would answer another: Why don’t they ever 
listen or understand what a girl means when 
she talks to them? Billy and I have one rule 
now when we want to say something serious. 
We get right in front of them and fix them 
with a glittering eye the way the Ancient 
Mariner did, you know, and speak as slowly 
as we can, in little bits of words, to show 
them it’s very important. Then, sometimes, 
they pay attention and answer us, but usually 
they act as if we were babies gurgling in 
cunning little cribs. And the rude way they 
interrupt us often and go on talking about 
their own affairs—well, I will not say more, 
for dear mamma has taught me not to criticise 
my elders, and I never do. But I watch them 
pretty closely, just the same, and when I see 
them doing something that is not right my 
brain works so hard it keeps me awake nights. 
If it’s anything very dreadful, like Peggy’s 
going and getting engaged, I point out the 
error, the way they’re always pointing er- 
rors out to me. Of course it doesn’t do any 
good, but that isn’t my fault. It’s because 
they haven’t got what my teacher calls “ re- 
ceptive minds.” 

I’m telling you all this before I tell you 
what has happened, so you will be sorry for 
Billy and me. If you are sorry already, as 
well indeed you may be, you will be a great 
deal more sorry before I get through. For 
if ever any two persons were “ down-trodden 
and oppressed” and “struggling in dark- 
ness” and “feeling the chill waters of af- 
fliction,” it’s Billy and me to-night—all be- 
cause we tried to help Peggy and Lorraine 
and Aunt Elizabeth after they had got every- 
thing mixed up! I told them I was just 
trying to help, and Tom Price said right off 


‘that there was only one thing for Billy and 


me to do in future whenever the “ philan- 
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thropie spirit began to stir” in us, and that 
was to get on board the suburban trolley-car 
and go as far away from home as our nickels 
would take us, and not hurry back. So you 
see he is not a bit grateful for the interesting 
things I told Maria. 

I will now tell what happened. It began 
the day Billy heard the station agent at 
Whitman read Aunt Elizabeth’s telegram to 
Harry Goward. The telegram had a lot of 
silly letters and words in it, so Billy didn’t 
know what it meant, and, of course, he didn’t 
eare. The careless child would have forgot- 
ten all about it if I hadn’t happened to meet 
him at Lorraine’s after he got back from 
Whitman. He is always going to Lorraine’s 
for some of Sallie’s cookies—she makes per- 
fectly delicious ones, round and fat and crum- 
bly, with currants on the top. Billy had taken 
so many that his pockets bulged out on the 
sides, and his mouth was so full he only nod- 
ded when he saw me. So, of course, I stopped 
to tell him how vulgar that was, and piggish, 
and to see if he had left any for me, and he 
was so anxious to divert my mind that as 
soon as he could speak he began to talk about 
seeing Aunt Elizabeth over in Whitman. 
That interested me, so I got the whole thing 
out of him, and the very minute he had 
finished telling it I made him go straight and 
tell Peggy. I told him to do it delicately, 
and not yell it out. I though it would cheer 
and comfort Peggy to know that some one 
was doing something, instead of standing 
around and looking solemn, but, alas! it did 
not, and Billy told me with his own lips 
that it was simply awful to see Peggy’s face. 
Even he noticed it, so it must have been 
pretty bad. He said her eyes got so big it 
made him think of the times she used to 
imitate the wolf in Red Riding-Hood and 
seare us ’most to death when we were young. 

When Billy told me that, I saw that per- 
haps we shouldn’t have told Peggy, so the 
next day I went over to Lorraine’s again to 
ask her what she thought about it. I stopped 
at noon on my way home from school, and I 
-didn’t ring the bell, because I never do. I 
walked right in as usual, falling over the 
books and teacups and magazines on the 
floor, and I found Lorraine sitting at the tea 
table with her head down among the little 
cakes and bits of toast left over from the 
afternoon before. She didn’t look up, so I 


knew she hadn’t heard me, and I saw her 
shoulders shake, and then I knew that she 
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was crying. I had never seen Lorraine cry 
before, and I felt dreadfully, but I didn’t 
know just what to do or what to say, and 
while I stood staring at her I noticed that 
there was a photograph on the table with a 
lot of faded flowers. The face of the photo- 
graph was up and I saw that it was a picture 
of Mr. Wilde—the one that usually stands 
on the mantelpiece. Lorraine is always talk- 
ing about him, and she has told me ever and 
ever so much about how nice and kind he 
was to her when she was studying art in 
New York. But, of course, I didn’t know 
she cared enough for him to ery over his 
picture, and it gave me the queerest feelings 
to see her do it—kind of wabbly ones in my 
legs, and strange, sinking ones in my stomach. 
You see, I had just finished reading Lady 
Hermione’s Terrible Secret. A girl at school 
lent it to me. So when I saw Lorraine cry- 
ing over a photograph and faded flowers I 
knew it must mean that she had learned to 
love Mr. Wilde with a love that was her doom, 
or would be if she didn’t hurry and get over 
it. Finally I crept out of the house without 
saying a word to her or letting her know I 
was there, and I leaned on the gate to think it 
over and try to imagine what a girl in a book 
would do. In Lady Hermione her sister dis- 
covered the truth and tried to save the rash 
woman from the sad consequences of her love, 
so I knew that was what I must do, but I 
didn’t know how to begin. While I was stand- 
ing there with my brain going round like one 
of Billy’s paper pinwheels some one stopped 
in front of me and said, “ Hello, Alice,” in 
a sick kind of a way, like a boy beginning to 
recite a piece at school. I looked up. It was 
Harry Goward! 

You’d better believe I was surprised, for, 
of course, when he went away nobody ex- 
pected he would come back so soon; and 
after all the fuss and the red eyes and the 
mystery J hoped he wouldn’t come back at 
all. But here he was in three days, so I said, 
very coldly, “How do you do, Mr. Goward,” 
and bowed in a distant way; and he took his 
hat off quickly and held it in his hand, and I 
waited for him to say something else. All he 
did for a minute was to look over my head. 
Then he said, in the same queer voice: “Is 
Mrs. Peter in? I wanted to have a little 
talk with her,” and he put his hand on the 
gate to open it. I suppose it was dreadfully 
rude, but I stayed just where I was and said 
very slowly, in icy tones, that he must kindly 
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excuse my sister-in-law, as I was sure she 
wouldn’t be able to receive him. Of course 
I knew she wouldn’t want him or any one else 
to come in and see her cry, and besides I 
never liked Harry Goward and I never ex- 
pect to. He looked very much surprised at 
first, and then his face got as red as a baby’s 
does when there’s a pin in it somewhere, and 
he asked if she was ill. I said, “ No, she 
is not ill,” and then I sighed and looked off 
down the street as if I would I were alone. 
He began to speak very quickly, but stopped 
and bit his lip. Then he turned away and 
hesitated, and finally he came back and took 
a thick letter from his pocket and held it out 
to me. He was smiling now, and for a min- 
ute he really looked nice and sweet and 
friendly. 

“Say, Alice,” he said, in the most coax- 
ing way, “don’t you get down on me, too. 
Do me a good turn—that’s a dear. Take this 
letter home and deliver it. Will you? And 
say I’m at the hotel waiting for an answer.” 

Now, you can see yourself that this was 
thrilling. The whole family was watch- 
ing every mail fo. a letter from Harry 
Goward and here he was offering me one! I 
didn’t show how excited I was; I just took 
the letter and turned it over so I couldn’t 
see the address and slipped it into my pocket, 
and said, coldly, that I would deliver it with 
pleasure. Harry Goward was looking quite 
cheerful again, but he said, in a worried tone, 
that he hoped I wouldn’t forget, because it 
was very, very important. Then I dismissed 
him with a haughty bow, the way they do on 
the stage, and this time he put his hat on and 
really went. 

Of course after that I wanted to go straight 
home with the letter, but I knew it wouldn’t 
do to leave Lorraine bearing her terrible bur- 
den without some one to comfort her. While 
I was trying to decide what to do I saw 
Billy a block away with Sidney Tracy, and 
I whistled to him to come, and beckoned with 
both hands at the same time to show it was 
important. I had a beautiful idea. In that 
very instant I “planned my course of action,” 
as they say in books. I made up my mind 
that I would send the letter home by Billy, 
and that would give me time to run over to 
Maria’s and get something to eat and ask 
Maria to go and comfort Lorraine. Maria 
and Lorraine don’t like each other very much, 
but I knew trouble might bring them closer, 
for Grandma Evarts says it always does. 
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Besides, Maria is dreadfully old and knows 
everything and is the one the family always 
sends for when things happen. If they don’t 
send she comes anyhow and tells everybody 
what to do. So I pinned the letter in Billy’s 
pocket, so he couldn’t lose it, and I ordered 
him to go straight home with it. He said he 
would. He looked queer and I thought I 
saw him drop something near a fence before 
he came to me, but I was so excited I didn’t 
pay close attention. As soon as Billy started 
off I went to Maria’s. 

She was all alone, for Tom was lunching 
with some one at the hotel. When we were 
at the table I told her about Lorraine, and 
if ever any one was excited and really listened 
this time it was sister Maria. She pushed 
back her chair, and spoke right out before 
she thought, L guess. 

“Charles Edward’s wife crying over an- 
other man’s picture!” said. “ Well, I 
like that! But I’m not surprised. I always 
said no good would come of that match!” 

Then she stopped and made herself quiet 
down, but I could see how hard it was, and 
she added: “So that was the matter with 
Charles Edward when I met him this morn- 
ing rushing along the street like a cyclone.” 

I got dreadfully worried then and begged 
her to go to Lorraine at once, for I saw 
things were even more terrible than I had 
thought. But Maria said: “Certainly not! 
I must consult with father and mother first. 
This is something that affects us all. After 
I have seen them I will go to Lorraine’s.” 
Then she told me not to worry about it, and 
not to speak of it to any one else. I didn’t, 
either, except to Billy and Aunt Elizabeth; 
and when I told Aunt Elizabeth the man’s 
name I thought she would go up into the air 
like one of Billy’s skyrockets. But that part 
does not belong here, and I’m afraid if I 
stop to talk about it I’ll forget about Billy 
and the letter. 

After luncheon Maria put on her hat -and 
went straight to our house to see mother, 
and I went back to school. When I got home 
I asked, the first thing, if Billy had delivered 
the letter from Harry Goward, and for the 
next fifteen minutes you would have thought 
every one in our house had gone crazy. That 
wretched boy had not delivered it at all! 
They had not even seen him, and they didn’t 
know anything about the letter. After they 
had let me get enough breath to tell just 
how I had met Harry and exactly what he 


she 
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had said and done, mother rushed off to tele- 
phone to father, and Aunt Elizabeth came 
downstairs with a wild, eager face, and 
Grandma Evarts actually shook me when 
she found I didn’t even know whom the let- 
ter was for. I hadn’t looked, because I had 
been so excited. Finally, after everybody 
had talked at once for a while, Grandma 
Evarts told me mamma had said Billy 
could go fishing that afternoon, because the 
weather was so hot and she thought he looked 
pale and overworked. The idea of Billy 
Talbert being overworked! I could have told 
mamma something about that. 

Well, I saw through the whole thing then. 
Billy hadn’t told me, for fear I would want to 
go along, so he had sneaked off with Sidney 
Tracy, and if he hadn’t forgotten all about the 
letter he had made up his mind it would do as 
well to deliver it when he came home. That’s 
the way Billy’s mind works—like Tom Price’s 
stop-watch. It goes up to a certain instant 
and then it stops short. You’d better believe 
I was angry. And it didn’t make it any 
easier for me to remember that while I was 
having this dreadful time at home, and be- 
ing reproached by everybody, Billy and Sid- 
ney Tracy were sitting comfortably under 
the willows on the edge of the river pulling 
little minnows out of the water. I knew ex- 
actly where they would be—I’d been there 
with Billy often enough. Just as I thought of 
that I looked at poor Peggy, sitting in her 
wrapper in papa’s big easy chair, leaning 
against a pillow Grandma Evarts had put 
behind her back, and trying to be calm. 
looked so pale and worn and worried and 
sick that I made up my mind I’d follow those 
boys to the river and get that letter and bring 
it home to Peggy—for, of course, I was sure 
it was for her. I wish you could have seen 
her face when I said I’d do it, and the way 
she jumped up from the chair and then 
blushed and sank back and tried to look as 
if’ it didn’t matter—with her eyes shining 
all the time with excitement and hope. 

I got on my bicycle and rode off, and 
I made good time until I crossed the bridge. 
Then I had to walk along the river, push- 
ing the bicycle, and I came to those two 
boys so quietly that they never saw me until 
I was right behind them. They were fishing 
still, but they had both been swimming—I 
could tell that by their wet hair and by the 
damp, mussy look of their clothes. When 


Billy saw me he turned red and began to 


She - 
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make a great fuss over his line. He didn’t 
say a word; he never does when he’s sur- 
prised or ashamed, so he doesn’t speak very 
often, anyhow; but I broke the painful si- 
lence by saying a few words myself. I told 
Billy how dreadfully he had made everybody 
feel and how they were all blaming me, and 
I said I’d thank him for that letter to take 
home to his poor suffering sister. Billy put 
down his rod, and all the time I talked he 
was going through his pockets one after the 
other and getting redder and redder. I was 
so busy talking that I didn’t understand at 
first just what this meant, but when I stopped 
and held out my hand and looked at him hard 
I saw in his guilty face the terrible, terrible 
fear that he had lost that letter; and I was 
so frightened that my legs gave way under 
me, and I sat down on the grass in my fresh 
blue linen dress, just where they had dripped 
and made it wet. 

All this time Sidney Tracy was going 
through his pockets, too, and just as I was 
getting up again in a hurry he took off his 
cap and emptied his pockets into it. I wish 
you could have seen what that cap held then 
—worms, and sticky chewing-gum, and tops, 
and strings, and hooks, and marbles, and two 
pieces of molasses candy all soft and messy, 
and a little bit of a turtle, and a green toad, 
and a slice of bread and butter, and a dirty, 
soaking, handkerchief that he and Billy had 
used for a towel. There was something else 
there, too—a dark, wet, pulpy, soggy-looking 
thing with pieces of gum and molasses candy 
and other things sticking to it. Sidney took 
it out and held it toward me in a proud, light- 
hearted way: 

“There’s your letter, all right,” he said, 
and Billy gave a whoop of joy and called 
out, “ Good-by, Alice,” as a hint for me to 
hurry home. I was so anxious to get the let- 
ter that I almost took it, but I stopped in 
time. I hadn’t any gloves on, and it was 
just too dreadful. If you could have seen it 
you would never have touched it in the world. 
I got near enough to look at it, though, and 
then I saw that the address was so dirty and 
so covered with gum and bait and candy, 
that all I could read was a capital “M” 
and a small “s” at the beginning and an 
“ert” at the end; the name between was hid- 
den. I covered my eyes with my hand and 
gasped out to the boys that I wanted the 
things taken off it that didn’t belong there, 
and when I looked again Sidney had scraped 
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‘ off the worst of it and was serubbing the 
envelope with his wet handkerchief to make 
it look cleaner. After that you couldn’t tell 
what any letter was, so I just groaned and 
snatched it from his hands and left those two 
boys in their disgusting dirt and degradation 
and went home. 

When I got back mamma and Grandma 
Evarts and Tom Price and Peggy and Aunt 
Elizabeth were in the parlor, looking more 
excited than ever, because Maria had. been 
there telling the family about Lorraine. Then 
she had gone on to Lorraine’s and Tom had 
dropped in to call for her and was waiting to 
hear about the letter. They were all watch- 
ing the door when I came in, and Peggy and 
Aunt Elizabeth started to get up, but sat 
down again. I stood there hesitating because, 
of course, I didn’t know who to give it to, 
and Grandma Evarts shot out, “ Well, Alice! 
Well, Well!” as if she was blowing the words 
at me from a little pea-shooter. Then I be- 
gan to explain about the. address, but before 
I could say more than two or three words 
mamma motioned to me and I gave the let- 
ter to her. 

You could have heard an autumn leaf fall 
in that room. Mamma put on her glasses 
and puzzled over the smear on the envelope, 
and Peggy drew a long breath and jumped 
up and walked over to mamma and held out 
her hand. Mamma didn’t hesitate a minute. 

“Certainly it must be for you, my dear,” 
she said, and then she added, in a very cold, 
positive way, “For whom else could it pos- 
sibly be intended?” No one spoke, but just 
as Peggy had put her finger under the flap 
to tear it open Aunt Elizabeth got up and 
crossed the room to where mamma and Peggy 
stood. She spoke very softly and quietly, 
but she looked queer and excited. 

“Wait one moment, my dear,” she said to 
Peggy. “Very probably the letter is for you, 
but it is just possible that it may be for 
some one else. Wouldn’t it be safer—wiser— 
for me to open it?” 

Then Peggy cried out, “Oh, Aunt Eliza- 
beth, how dreadful! How can you say such a 
thing!” Mother had hesitated an instant 
when Aunt Elizabeth spoke, but now she 
drew Peggy’s head down to her dear, comfy 
shoulder, and Peggy stayed right there and 
cried as hard as she could—with little gasps 
and moans as if she felt dreadfully nervous. 
Then, for once in my life, I saw my mother 
She looked over Peggy’s head at 
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Aunt Elizabeth, and her face was so dread- 
ful it made me shiver. 

“ Elizabeth,” she said, and she brought her 
teeth right down hard on the word, “this 
is the climax of your idiocy. Have you the 
audacity to claim here, before me, that this 
letter from my child’s affianced husband is 
addressed to you?” 

Aunt Elizabeth looked very pale now, but 
when she answered she spoke as quietly as 
before. 

“Tf it is, Ada,” she said, “it is against 
my wish and my command. But—it may 
be.” Then her voice changed as if she were 
really begging for something. 

“Let me open it,” she said. “If it is for 
Peggy I can tell by the first line or two, 
even if he does not use the name. Surely it 
will do no harm if I glance at it.” 

Mother looked even angrier than she did 
before. 

“Well,” she said, “it could do no harm, 
you think, if you read a letter intended for. 
Peggy, but you don’t dare to risk letting 


“ Peggy read a letter addressed by Harry Gow- 


ard to you. This is intolerable, Elizabeth 
Talbert. You have passed the limit of my 
endurance—and of my husband’s.” 

She brought out the last words very slow- 
ly, looking Aunt Elizabeth straight in the 
eyes, and Aunt Elizabeth looked back with 
her head very high. She has a lovely. way of 
using such expressions as “ For the rest” and 
“ As to that,” and she did it now. 

“ As to that,” she said, “my brother must 
speak for himself. No one regrets more bit- 
terly than I do this whole most unpleasant 
affair. I can only say that with all my heart 
I am trying to straighten it out.” 

Grandma Evarts sniffed just then so loud- 
ly that we all looked at her, and then, of 
course, mamma suddenly remembered that I 


‘ was still there, regarding the scene with wide, 


intelligent young eyes, and she nodded to- 
ward the door, meaning for me to go out. 
My, but I hated to! I picked up grandma’s 
ball of wool and drew the footstool close to 
her feet, and looked around to see if I couldn’t 
show her some other delicate girlish attention 
such as old ladies love, but there wasn’t any- 
thing, especially as grandma kept motioning 
for me to leave. So I walked toward the door 
very slowly, and before I got there I heard 
Tom Price say: 

“ Oh, come now; we’re making a lot of fuss 
about nothing. There’s a very simple way 
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out of all this. Alice says Goward’s still at 
the hotel. I'll just run down there and 
explain, and ask him to whom that letter 
belongs.” 

Then I was at the door, and I had to open 
it and go out. The voices went on inside for 
a few minutes, but soon I saw Tom come out 
and I went to him and slipped my arm inside 
of his and walked with him across the lawn 
and out. to the sidewalk. I don’t very often 
like the things Tom says, but I thought it 
was clever of him to think of going to ask 
Harry Goward about the letter, and I told 
him so to encourage him. He thanked me 
very politely, and then he stopped and braced 
his back against the. lamp-post on the corner 
and “ fixed me with'a’stern gaze,” as writers 
say. . 

“ Look here, Clarry,” he said (“ Clarry” is 
short, he says, for Daily Bugle and Clarion 
Call, which is “too lengthy for frequent 
use”), “you’re doing a lot of mischief to- 
day with your rural delivery system for Gow- 
ard and your news extras about Lorraine. 
What’s this cock-and-bull story you’ve got up 
about her, anyway ?” 

I told him just what I had seen. When I 
got through he said there was “ nothing in it.” 

“That bit about her head being among the 
toast and cake,” he went on, “ would be con- 
vincing circumstantial evidence of a tragedy 
if it had been any other woman’s head, but 
it doesn’t count with Lorraine—I mean it 
doesn’t represent the complete abandonment 
to grief’ which would be implied if it hap- 
pened in, the case of’ any one else. You must 
remember that when Lorraine wants to have 
a comfortable ery she’s got to choose between 
putting her head in the jam on the sofa, or 
among the wet paint and brushes in the easy 
chair, or among the crumbs on the tea table. 
As for that photograph, it probably fell off 
the mantelpiece to-the tea table, instead of 
falling, as usual, into the coal hod. To sum 
up, my dear Clarry, if you had remembered 
the extreme emotionalism of your sister Lor- 
raine’s temperament and the—er—eccentricity 
of her housekeeping, you would not have per- 
mitted yourself to be so sadly misled. Not 
remembering it, you’ve done a lot of mis- 
chief. All these things being so, no one will 
believe them. And to-night, when you are 
safely tucked into your little bed, if you 
hear the tramping of many feet on the as- 
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phalt walks you may know what it will mean. 
It will mean that your mother and father, and 
Elizabeth, and Grandma Evarts and Maria 
and Peggy will be dropping in on Lorraine, 
each alone and quite casually, of course, to 
find out what there really is in this terrible 
rumor. And some of them will believe to 
their dying day that there was something 
in it.” 

Well, that made me feel very unhappy. For 
I could see that under Tom’s gay exterior 
and funny way of saying things he really 
meant every word. Of course I told him 
that I had wanted to help Lorraine and Peggy 
because they were so wretched, and he made 
me promise on the spot that if ever I wanted 
to help him I'd tell him about it first. Then 
he went off to the hotel looking more cheer- 
ful, and I was left alone with my sad 
thoughts. 

When I got into the house the first thing I 
saw was Billy sneaking out of the back door. 
I had meant to have a long and earnest talk 
with Billy the minute he got home, and point 
out some of his serious faults, but when I 
looked at him I saw that mamma or grand- 
ma had just done it. He looked red eyed 
and miserable, and the minute he saw me 
he began to whistle. Billy never whistles ex- 
cept just before or just after a whipping, 
so my heart sank, and I was dreadfully sorry 
for him. I started after him to tell him so, 
but he made a face at me and ran; and just 
then Aunt Elizabeth came along the hall and 
dragged me up to her room and began to ask 
me all over again about Mr. Goward and all 
that he said—whether I was perfectly sure 


he didn’t mention any name. She looked 
worried and unhappy. Then she asked about 
Lorraine, but in an indifferent voice, as 


if she was really thinking about something 
else. I told her all I knew, but she didn’t 
say a word or pay much attention until 
I mentioned that the man in the photograph 
was Mr. Lyman Wilde. Then—vwell, I wish 
you had seen Aunt Elizabeth! She made me 
promise afterwards that I’d never tell a single 
soul what happened, and I won’t. But I do 
wish sometimes that Billy and I lived all by 
ourselves on a desert island, where there 
wasn’t anybody else. I just can’t bear being 
home when everybody is so unhappy, and 
when not a single thing I do helps the least 
little bit! 
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INCE the beginning of the Russo-Jap- 
war, years ago, and the 

consequent internal disorders in their 
country, the Russian royal family have been 
constantly in the public eye. The Czarina, 
especially, has been a subject of the keenest 
interest to women all over the world, because 
of the tragedy of her life—living always in 
the shadow of death for those nearest 
dearest to her. Her recent illness, which has 
prevented her appearance at state functions, 
has brought her name before the public again. 
The photograph of her which we reproduce 
here is one of her latest portraits, and shows 
her in full regalia, wearing the wonderful 
pearl and diamond crown and other notable 
crown jewels. The jewels of the Russian 
royal collection are said to be so valuable 
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THE CZARINA OF RUSSIA. 
that the income from their equivalent in 
money would support families in luxury. 

The portrait here reproduced of 


Mrs. 


Charles E. Hughes, the wife of the Governor 
of New York, is considered her best likeness. 
Mrs. Hughes has been necessarily prominent 
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MRS. CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


during her husband’s term as Gov- 
ernor, although her tastes do not run 
pecially in the social line. She is, however, 
like all women of the best American type, 
always ready to fill well the position to which 
the events of her husband’s career may call 
her. For the American woman, though she 
does not publicly canvass for her husband’s 
election to office, as do many English women 
of high rank, stands ready to help him in 
the home. Mrs. Hughes is a native of New 
York State, and was for years a resident of 
New York City before Mr. Hughes’s election 


socially 


es- 


removed them to Albany. Their home’ is 
a fine but unpretentious house on West 
End Avenue. 
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IIi—A DINNER PARTY 


HE idea seems to be gaining ground, 

in New York at least, that the less you 

allow your guests to endure one anoth- 
er’s conversation the more successful will be 
your party; and perhaps the time will come 
when they will be as little expected to amuse 
one another by an exchange of ideas as to do 
parlor imitations and coon songs. The gilt 
chair, if one may so express it, is becoming 
more and more socially prominent; the desire 
to sit in rows and be entertained by some 
one specially hired for the purpose is more 
general; the evening musicale for large gath- 
erings, and the theatre party for small ones, 
are growing more popular because they de- 
mand less of the participants. 

Even the dinner, where by its nature you 
can hardly avoid dropping a few nothings to 
your next neighbors, is changing its charac- 
ter. Nowadays it is not enough to give your 
guests twelve courses of everything out of 
and their own delightful society. 
They must be given distraction afterward. 
The fashion, indeed, is to shorten the time 
at table (lest the strain of keeping up con- 
versation for more than an hour should be 
too great) and immediately afterward to re- 
lieve ‘the situation by the introduction of a 
palmist or a tenor or a conjuror; so that 
every one may settle back in his or her chair 
and get off easily with a “how true,” or “how 
beautiful,” or “how extraordinary,” thus 
escaping safely home before twelve o’clock 
without having had to make that most heroic 
of all efforts—the effort to be agreeable. 

It is not difficult, however, with a little 
imagination and plenty of money to provide 
this sort of entertainment. Dinner-giving 
would be easy enough, like many other things, 
if your motives were never mixed. Given 
means and position, there should be no 
trouble in asking twenty-four of your 
friends six weeks ahead, and getting at least 
éighteen of them. After this it is plain sail- 
ing. Of course, you don’t want them to be 
more bored than they have all been for the 


season 


past ten years, and you don’t want them to 
think that they could have had a better din- 
ner if they had stayed at home; but these 
two catastrophes once avoided, any party 
along these good conventional lines ought 
not to be a failure. 

It is the smaller party, where the individ- 
ual element counts more, that is difficult to 
manage—parties where other motives than 
hospitality begin to show through. The New 
York season, between Christmas in the coun- 
try and March in the South, has narrowed 
itself to two months, and it is February be- 
fore you have time to realize that there is 
still left the polite lady who has asked you 
to dine four times this winter, there is still 
the old gentleman (not so very gentlemanly) 
who could be of such use to your son who 
has gone into railroading; there is that rather 
dubious-looking English who have 
brought such good letters; there are the par- 
ents of that young man who strikes you as so 
eligible for your daughter. Is it possible to 
combine these various elements into one har- 
monious whole before you leave town ? 

Rita Starr had always had a number of 
about small dinners, which she put 
into practice with a good deal of success. 

“You must have novelty, not strangeness,” 
she used to say. “ Your guests must feel they 
are meeting new people, not unknown ones. 
You must have wit, not intellect; inter- 
change, you know, not aneedote. They will 
forgive you for putting them next their worst 
enemy, but not their social inferior. One’s 
exciting, the other an insult.” 

So when a relation of her husband’s came 
on from the West—to be exact, the brother 
of his father’s first wife, a gentleman who 
had been, unfortunately, slighted on the ocea- 
sion of her wedding—Rita decided that she 
would arrange a little dinner for him, which 
would set everything right. 

“The first thing,” she said to Bob, “is to 
get a few names. Uncle Sinbad loves names, 
though he does not know it. He will enjoy 
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going home and mentioning ‘a Mrs. Van 
Aspic. What? The Mrs. Van Aspic! How 
should I know. I never read the society col- 
umns. All I know-is that she seemed a hand- 
some, pleasant woman.’ He will enjoy meet- 
ing the Van Aspics, particularly.” 

“But,” says her husband, practically, 
“you know how spoilt they are. Why should 
they enjoy meeting Uncle Sinbad?” 

“Oh, they won’t,” answers Rita, candidly. 
“So our real problem is to find some one 
they will want to meet.” 

This was not easy. The Van Aspics were 
people who had always had everything they 
wanted, and had long ago reached a social 
eminence that made them indifferent to 
everything but a crowned head or a celebrity. 

“We must find them a celebrity,” says 
Rita. “A real one—none of your parlor so- 
cialists or amateur playwrights.” 

But even the Starrs’ acquaintance does 
not include just the right person. There is 
a well-known novelist, but then he is an old 
friend of the Van Aspics; there is a poetess 
of note, but her charms are not social; there 
is a beautiful actress, but she is just at the 
height of her engagement, and cannot dine 
out; there is a brilliant mechanical genius, 
but he is at law with Mr. Van Aspic over a 
patent. Rita racks her brains in vain. 

At last she is rewarded. She hears, as a 
profound secret, that General Lord Stanhope- 
Butts, the hero of a recent petty war, the 
explorer of Africa, the author of Savage 
Tribes Along the Irrijiby, is to be in New 
York on the desired date. True, there are 
obstacles. She does not know Lord Stanhope- 
Butts. He is merely passing through on his 
way to shoot in the West, and has announced 
his intention of going nowhere; and, worst 
of all, he is to stay at the Gaddings’. At 
the moment, Rita is not on good terms with 
Mrs. Gaddings, owing to an unfortunate mis- 
understanding over a lady’s maid—a treasure, 
whom Mrs. Gaddings fileched from Rita under 
her very nose. Rita had expressed her opin- 
ion of such conduct in terms which she hoped 
would get back to Mrs. Gaddings, and they 
had. Mrs. Gaddings will not be.eager to 
oblige Rita; she will not bring her lion to 
the house unless she is offered a strong in- 
ducement, and Rita can think of no induce- 
ment to this rich, lazy, popular woman. 

And here Bob steps in. Bob and Mr. Gad- 
dings are associated in some business venture, 
and Bob, though he would not like it re- 


peated, happens to know that just at present 
it would be extremely convenient to Gad- 
dings to fall accidentally into pleasant rela- 
tions with Joel Simpson, of that great bank- 
ing-house of Simpson & Einstein. “I know 
Simpson,” says Bob. “T’ll ask him to dine 
on the 20th, if you say so. He’s rather 
a rough specimen, but not absolutely unpre- 
sentable.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind at all,” says Rita, “as 
long as there is not a Mrs. Simpson who 
will want to come too.” 

So as soon as Bob has secured the banker 
she writes to Mrs. Gaddings as if there had 
never been any differences between them: 


“ Dearest Corinne,—Bob, like all hus- 
bands, has suddenly discovered the necessity 
of asking a business friend to dinner on 
the 20th—a Mr. Simpson. Wouldn’t you and 
your husband be so angelic as to come and 
help me out? 

“Your affectionate, Riva. 

“Pp. S.—If this is true that I hear, I mean 
that Lord Stanhope-Butts is to be with you, 
do bring him too.” 


And, the Gaddings having accepted, she 
writes: 


“Dear Mrs. Van Aspic,—Corinne Gad- 
dings is bringing her warrior lord here to 
dine on the 20th. Won’t you and Mr. Van 
Aspic come and help me support the honor?” 


Each bait is successful; every one accepts. 
True, Lord Stanhope-Butts’s steamer is de- 
layed, but there is still plenty of time. All 
goes well until the day before the dinner, and 
then Bob comes uptown looking rather crest- 
fallen. Simpson had come to his office that 
morning expressing a hope that the dinner 
was not a “function,” and Bob, with that 
passion for seeming to take his own enter- 
tainments lightly which we all share, had 
replied that it was absolutely informal. And 
then the horrid fact had appeared that there 
was a Mrs. Simpson—just in town for a few 
days. Bob had done everything expected of 
him—had urged that she should come to din- 
ner, had promised that his wife should visit 
her at her hotel without delay—but he has 
come home very uncertain how much Rita 
will really do. 

Rita, however, behaves perfectly. She 
looks at Bob more in sorrow than in anger. 
Nor does she reproach him even after she 
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has seen Mrs. Simpson, who turns out to 
be one of ladies which our country 
sometimes produces, who, under paint, pow- 
der, and a blond wig, conceal all the most 
domestic virtues. 

“T don’t mean that it is your fault, Bob 
dear,” she says, hopelessly, “only it is the 
death of our dinner. Corinne Gaddings will 
never forgive us for introducing such a type 
of American woman to Lord Stanhope-Butts 
at his first dinner, and as for the Van As- 
pics, Goodness knows what -hey will think! 
They are so suspicious.” : 

But the worst is yet to come. On the very 
afternoon of the dinner the extra editions 
of the papers announce that the Ruritania 
has been towed into the Azores, disabled. 
“ Among her first-cabin passengers are Lord 
Stanhope-Butts % 

Searcely has Rita perused this depressing 
intelligence when the telephone rings and a 
message is brought to her to the effect that 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Aspic regret extremely 
that, owing to the death of a distant connec- 
tion, they will be unable to dine with Mrs. 
Starr that evening. 

“Fiends!” says Rita, briefly. 
they won’t come if he isn’t to be here. 


those 


“Of course 


Well, 
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Bob, there goes your last chance at Uncle 
Sinbad’s will. The Van Aspics were my only 
hope.” 

She spends two hours trying to fill their 
places, but every one else is already engaged. 

About six o’clock, however, the telephone 
rings again, and a voice, hoarse and muffled, 
desires to speak to Mrs. Starr. 

A moment later she dances back to Bob, 
holding out her tea-gown in each hand in 
order to facilitate her steps. 

“TUnele has the influenza!” she cries, with 
giggles of pleasure. “If it won’t put me 
out too much, he thinks it would be more 
prudent for him not to come out. I urged 
him to take care of himself, and promised to 
spend all to-morrow at his bedside. And now 
we won’t have one of them. No, I don’t care 
at all whether I am rude or not. I'll telephone 
the Gaddings and say the party has had to 
be given up; and call up the Simpsons your- 
self, Bob, and say I have been taken suddenly 
ill with something that looks as if it might 
be contagious. To-morrow we can find it 
isn’t. And while you are at the telephone 
you might as well get two good seats for the 
theatre. I must have relaxation after this 
strain.” 





SELF-RELIANCE 


BY JANET 


Mysetr did make my yesterdays, 
And this I truly know, 

To all my morrows I shall bring 
Their store of joy or woe. 


Each cup these lips of mine shall drink, 
It shall be filled by me; 

For every door that I would pass, 
These hands must mould the key. 


If e’er on yonder shining height 
A larger life I own, 
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Though throb my brain, though ache my feet, 
Its slope I climb alone. 


No more along a darkened way, 
I, doubting, blindly grope: 
No more I shame my soul with fear, 


Nor yet with yearning hope. 


But knowing this that I do know 
And seeing what I see, 


I rest in this great certainty— 
All may be well with me. 
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The Wife Who Muses Herself 


By LILIAN 
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ELL, mother, I do hope that this 
W time you will think that I have 

done right, instead of deciding that 
[ am in the wrong before you know the facts, 
as you generally do. I’m sure I don’t know 
why you are so prejudiced against me. I 
am your youngest child—the baby of the 
family—and I always feel that I have right 
I know I do, because I am in 
the habit of thinking things over very 
calmly before I act. I don’t fly off the handle 
the way Julia does, yet whenever Julia and I 
used to have the fusses that sisters always 
do—before we were both married, I mean— 
you instinctively took Julia’s part. But then 
Julia always was your favorite. 

However, I didn’t come here this morning 
to discuss Julia. I came to tell you that I 
ean’t stand John another minute. Oh, you 
needn’t look at me that way! I know what 
you are thinking, and I’ll admit that he used 
to be very indulgent—in fact, I may say that 
he used to be fairly crazy about me. I know 
all that you would like to say. But you don’t 
know my side. Perhaps this time even you 
will admit that I am right. John used to say 
that I was right even when I knew that he 
thought I was wrong. He used to tell me 
that I was perfect, but that was when I was 
a perfect slave to his whims. Yes, whims! 


on my side. 


I know the whole family have the idea that 
it is I who have the whims, and that John 
had the patience of Job with me—oh, I have 


eyes, you see, even if I am the little fool you 
would all like to make me out. I know your 
sympathies have all been with John. I some- 
times think if a tiger should eat me, you 
would all sympathize with the tiger for hav- 
ing been compelled by hunger to eat such an 
indigestible morsel as I am, for you would be 
sure beforehand that I would disagree with 
the tiger! 

But if you only knew what a monster of 
selfishness John has become! Oh, I am so 
tired of having to fight to get my own way! 
I never was fond of strife. If people will 
only let me alone, they may rest assured that 
I will let them alone. John used to give me 
my own way in every single thing, and pre- 
tended that it was his pleasure to do it. And 
oh, how good I was to him! It makes me cry 
to think how I used to declare that I loved 
his pipe, when the very thought of a pipe 
makes me sick at my stomach. I never use 
that phrase that I don’t remember that poor 
Julia always says, “sick to my stomach.” In 
fact, the fuss we had on her wedding day 
when she got so mad at me she cried, was be- 
cause she said it and I corrected her. Julia 
has such a temper! Just think of losing your 
temper with your own sister while you are 
in the act of putting on your wedding dress 
to be married in! I told her I pitied Fred- 
erick, and I did. Then she cried, and to 
keep her from ruining her eyes I said I was 
sorry when I wasn’t. Oh, the lies I have 
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told to help people keep their tem- 
pers! And the lies I have told 
John! Oh, you needn’t press your 
lips together like that! I suppose 
you wouldn’t tell a lie to father 
to keep him from dying of chol- 
era. But all the girls I know lie 
to their husbands. Why, we have 
d to! What are lies made for, any- 
, way, but to tell? I just used to 
adore to tell John that I liked 
salad with the dinner course, and 
to pretend to like more vinegar 
t than oil when everybody knows 

that a French dressing ought to 
take only a trifle of vinegar, and 
I have stood his wanting his cof- 
fee in a large cup with sugar and 
cream, while I, of course, prefer 
black coffee afterwards, till I 
thought I should secream— What? 
Oh, of course that nonsense only 
lasted a few weeks. I told John 
that a first-class servant was ac- 
customed to serve the salad as a 
course by itself, and black coffee, 








“THEN SHE CRIED, AND I SAID | WAS SORRY.” 


and I couldn’t keep Ellen unless he agreed. 
Then what do you suppose that brute did? 
Why, he has a lemon at every meal, and 
squeezes the juice of it on his meat to give 
him the taste of sour he likes; and while I 
have my coffee, he declines it, and smokes a 
cigarette instead! Did you ever hear of such 
selfishness? I tell him he grows more like 
his father every day of his life, and he knows 
what I mean by that! 

Oh, please don’t, mother! You sit and 
“you ARE SO PREJUDICED AGAINST ME.” shake your head as if you thought I was a 
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hopeless case of pneu- 
monia! Do you mean 
to tell me that you don’t 
agree with me? I don’t 
how you can take 
John’s part. He’s only 
your son-in-law, and no 
matter how you feel, 
you ought to stand by <#@ 
your own flesh and 
blood. But that’s al- 
ways the way! I am never 
considered by anybody. It 
doesn’t make any difference 
how I suffer, just so a brute 
of a man is petted and cod- 
dled. 

He goes away every morn- 
ing without even kissing me 
good-by— You don’t believe 
it? Well, it’s true. And all 
because I told him I hated to 
be waked up to be kissed. 
You know, I never had break- 
fast withhim— Yes, you did, 
too! Well, if I didn’t tell 
you, it wasn’t because I am 
ashamed of it. A nervous 
temperament like mine needs 
more sleep, and so I have had 
my coffee in bed ever since— 
well, ever since I got over 
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yielding to John’s foolish 
whims. I didn’t 

eare to get up so 

early, and I told 

him so, and at first 

he was perfectly 

sweet Leta i 


about it. Ltan Pat 
John did have nice : 
ways—there’s no 
denying that. And 
at first even IJ 
thought it was nice 
to have him come in and see me before he 
went. Then it got to be a bore, and he says 
he always wants me to tell him when any- 
thing he does bores me, so he can stop doing 
it. You see, he knows he’s got a delicate 
mental organization to deal with in me, and 
he is so honest I do tell him very frankly! 
Of course he doesn’t! I never asked him to! 
I don’t care to hear brutal truths. I would 
rather be lied to politely than to be told a 
brutal truth in the guise of honesty. Yes, I 
would, too! 





Besides, I know that nothing I 
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could do would ever bore John. 
He adores me. You seem to for- 
get that. But it’s one thing to be 
4 adored by the nice, considerate 
¢ lover John used to be, and another 
to be loved—I don’t care how 
much—by the selfish, inconsider- 

ate thing he has grown to be. He 

never thinks of anybody but 


himself. I don’t believe he has 
any feelings, or he wouldn't 
hurt mine so often. 

Now look at me! Did you 
ever—of course you are my 
own mother, and this won't 


sound conceited to you— 
but did you know 
anybody who thought of 
other people’s feelings the 
way I do? I am so sen- 
sitive myself, that’s why. 
Now, I could no more be 
guilty of the rudeness, if 
I were a man, of ostenta- 
tiously flourishing a lem- 
on at my wife at every 
meal, when I knew that 
it must be reminding her 
of what I was giving up— 
/} Well, mother, I often feel 


ever 


thankful that I am not 
like some people I could 
mention! 

You'd see the difference 
if you could see the sort 
of wives the other girls 
make! As selfish as they 
ean be! Always thinking 
of themselves, and acting 
as free from restraint as 
if they weren’t married 
at all. Then just look 
at the sort of wife I am 
to John. I gave up Hat- 
tie because he didn’t like her. He said 
that she was fast, and that he didn’t ap- 
prove of two young women like us going 
alone to the Waldorf to tea. And he acted 
so queer every time Harold asked us to the 
theatre that I had to give him up too—I’ve 
given all my friends up for him! I wonder 
what Harold thinks? He must know that it 
is because John is jealous. The idea of 
John! Just as if, if I had wanted Harold, I 
wouldn’t have taken him. And I am always 
in the house when John comes home. I make 
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it a point to be. Didn’t I leave Mabel’s 
bridge party when I was on the way to the 
prize—and a prize I’d have given my eye 
tooth for, I found out afterwards—a Sheffield 
tea tray—and all for what? To please a 
man who has stopped even noticing! I just 
wish he knew how the other girls make 
their husbands stand round. Catch Jessie or 
Maud losing the chance of a prize in order 
to be at home when their husbands con- 
descend to come home. But then their hus- 
bands never do come home the way John 
does. They only show up in time for break- 
fast, half the time, Annie says. 

I declare, mother, when I see what other 
girls have to put up with— Well, it makes 
me laugh to think how sure I am that John 
never looks at any other woman but me. 
Now, they all have to watch their husbands 
like hawks, and some of them even look in 
their husbands’ pockets and write them notes 
with fancy names to try to trap them! Why, 
I’d be ashamed to do such a thing, and as to 
telling it afterwards! Well! 

What did you say? John not looking well 
this morning? Oh, that’s perfectly absurd! 
John is never ill. And if he does feel miser- 
able he never tells me till afterwards for fear 
it would worry me. He 
knows what delicate 
nerves I have and how I 
can’t bear to be annoyed. 

I suppose you and he 
had a long heart-to-heart 
talk about me as usual? ~ 
John always says you 
give him such good ad- 
vice. / 

Oh, I wish something 
would happen! I am so 
dead tired of this jogging 
along on a dead. level! 
There’s the telephone. . 

Who was it? John! 
Why, what did he want 
of you? And what were 
you laughing at? You 
were, too! I heard you! 
I suppose I can tell a 
laugh when I hear one, 
ean’t I? Well, never 
mind! We won’t discuss 
it. Only, what did John 
want of you? ; 
What! What! I don’t 


believe you! You’re just 
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telling me that to see what I'll say! John 
—my John taking Jessie Reynolds out in 
a runabout! Whose was it? His? Why, 
we have no runabout! He did! For a sur- 
prise to me! Well, then! What made him 
take— Oh, mother! I forgot! I left a note 
for him saying that I couldn’t stand—and 
he must have taken it in earnest! Oh, what 
shall I do? What kind of a runabout was 
it? An electric? Oh, mother, I am the most 
miserable girl in the world! I’ve thrown 
away my husband’s love—and I’ve always 
wanted an electric runabout worse than any- 
thing in the— Oh, do you suppose John took 
that note seriously? He must know I didn’t 
mean it! Dear old John! But that Jessie 
Reynolds! I'll show her! Just wait till I 
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see her! The idea of her daring to go out 
in my runabout before I’d even seen it! Oh, 
mother, do you suppose you could do any- 
thing? John is very fond of you. He has 
always said he would rather take your advice 
in a crisis than that of any woman he knows. 
And if this isn’t a crisis— What? Oh, he 


“wHo was IT? Joun! 
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must have seen it! I stuck it in the frame 
of my picture on his bureau—he always looks 
at that first if I’m not in the house when he 
comes in. Oh, Iam not erying! I don’t 
care enough for that. Don’t—don’t put your 
arms around me. I am not erying, I tell 
you—only—I wish I had John back! I do 
want him, mother! I hon- 
estly thought I didn’t, but 
I didn’t think he’d take his 
freedom quite so quickly. I 
thought he would come after 
me and begin to make up, 
and I intended to do it. |] 
intended to, all the time; I 
do love him— Will you let 
me alone? When I ery [ll 
tell you! And don’t 
call me “ poor little daugh- 
ter.” I ec-can’t bear it. It 
sounds so much like the way 
John talks to me. I don’t 
e-care for the runabout or 
J-Jessie, or anything, if | 
could only be sure that 
J-John would make up with 
me. Mother! . 
Mother! Do you think—if 
I went home—and put on 
my prettiest dress, and got 
the things for John’s din- 
ner that I know he likes— 
and if I didn’t say one jeal- 
ous word about Jessie—and 
if I told him that I take 
back every single word that 
I wrote in that note— Oh, 
oh, I didn’t think I was go- 
ing to be such a fool as to 
e-cry! B-But if you only 
k-knew how good John al- 
ways is to me, you 
w-wouldn’t j-just sit there 
and g-gloat over me— 
y-you’d be s-sorry for me. 
No, I e-ean’t stay 
longer. I must—I 
want to go h-home—that 
is, if I have any h-home! 
Mother d-dear, if 

J-John won’t take me back, 
w-will you? . . You're 
good! ‘ Now! Vl 
pull my veil down and go. 
My eyes don’t look so very 
red, do they? I must hurry, 


you 


any 
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because I want to be there when John comes him, and everything should be all right— 
home. And I must look my best. . . . why—well, we'll both come over in the run- 
If he has taken my note in earnest and I about this evening! Mother! Don’t turn 
can’t do anything I'll come b-back here. But your face away! Do you mean you think 
if he will forgive me and I can make up with he won’t? Mother! Are you laughing? 























We. 
BROTHERHOOD 
BY JOHN D. BARRY 
Not to be different, Lord, O save me from the blame 
I ask, from those that fare Of. those who have forgot 
Beside me on life’s way, Their brotherhood, and boast 
Sut that my spirit shall accord Of worth ancestral, and feel shame 
With their great purpose; that my share For such as bear the common lot. 
Wholly I may fulfil, Make me, dear God, to see, 
In thought and will; If aught through me 
And that the simple creed Find favor in Thy ken, 
Of all men’s right ’Tis but in part 
Within Thy sight, The grace Thy Heart 
I may affirm Pours richly on 


By word and deed. My fellow men. 
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Reavers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 


suggestions received. 


All contributions should be very short—none exceed- 


ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 
which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 


Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 


Articles should 


be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 


signed in full, with the writer’s address. 
Recipes are not desired. Contributions should be ad- 


printing the article. 


The signature will not be used in 


dressed to the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care 
of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 

Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available will be promptly notified of the 
acceptance of their contributions—if possible within a month.of the date of 


their receipt. 


After six weeks any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 





The No-breakfast Plan 

Even in this far-off part of the world I 
have read your correspondents’ methods of 
economy with interest. May I quote the ex- 
perience of my family here? Without any 
reference to economy, but owing principally 
to the absolute necessity of making the home 
life as simple as possible in the absence of 
domestic help, this family boldly cut break- 
fast out. The result is a great saving in 
every way, and as it has been tried for ten 
months one can quote the results with con- 
fidence. The practice is a rapidly growing 
one in New Zealand. In very many house- 
holds some member “goes in for the no- 
breakfast craze.” All declare that, after the 
first week or so, there is no desire to eat be- 
fore the lunch or dinner hour, and that 
health does not suffer, but, rather, the re- 
verse. A CoLonist. 

Curist Cuurcu, New ZEALAND. 


To Keep Quilts Clean 
Most housewives find that the top and bot- 
tom of blankets and down quilts are soiled 
long before any other part of the covers need 
go to the cleaner’s or to be washed. In order 
to keep them fresh we bind them top and 
bottom with a band of cheesecloth or muslin 


of good quality. The binding is about two 
fingers wide, and is little more than basted 
on. When it loses its freshness it is washed 
and used again. On down quilts that we 
like to keep folded on the foot of the bed, 
we use washable satin or light-weight chintz 
that will not fade, so that the invention will 
not look too homespun. In this binding we 
consider the color of the room and quilt. To 
restore to a plump and filled-out condition 
down quilts that seem to be growing thin, 


hang them in a high wind. F. S. 
, Rocuester, New Yor«. 
To Wash Windows 
Every woman who does her own work 


dreads the day when the windows have to be 
washed. She will find it very easy if she 
will follow my directions: 

A basin of cold water, one and one half 


tablespoonfuls of coal oil. Wash and dry 
with a soft cloth. A. ©. 
Houston, Texas. 
Doing One’s Own Work 
I atways abhorred housework in every 


form and never made my bed, even, if I could 
help it. My mother and I lived together, 


and both being widows, we were not obliged 
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to keep the strict hours regarding meals that 
women who have men to cater for are held to. 
We had been keeping one capable general 
houseworker, paying $22 per month. Last 
winter we took our clergyman and his wife 
to board with us. I say board advisedly, be- 
cause we needed the money. 

This addition to our household necessitated 
a little maid to wait on the door. We se- 
cured a very good one, but later on our 
“general” began to show signs of dissatis- 
faction and finally was dismissed. I was 
obliged to go into the kitchen and cook not 
one meal, but many. Until we installed a 
new servant I was cook. 

I tried * many little simple things which 
for years I had longed for and could not 
get a servant to do in the dainty way I knew 
they should be done and with success. 

When the new servant arrived I found 
myself hypercritical; also my mother; like- 
wise the minister and his wife. We kept 
the newcomer one week and then let her go. 
And behold me at thirty converted and do- 
ing my own cooking! My little maid is in- 
valuable, for she saves me all the horrid 
part—that is, ruin to one’s hands; and oh, 
what a difference in our bills! Try it. 

Brooktyn, New York. J. A 


A Hint about Sewing 

Ir you have a small place to gather on a 
garment do not put on your gatherer or do 
it by hand. Place the material under the 
foot, and, with a long darner, push the ma- 
terial as you sew. This saves time and 
gathers as well as the attachment. 

San Antonio, Texas. J. A. C. 

Enjoy Life on any Income 

Havine been a constant reader of Harprr’s 
Bazar for the past three years, I notice a 
growing mania for economy.. I venture to 
enter a protest, hoping I will not be misun- 
derstood and trusting I may find others who 
share my opinions. 

To me economy is not my chief aim. Hav- 
ing a fixed and regular salary payable every 
two weeks, my aim is to have as much 
amusement and good time as possible, and to 
give my friends who visit me the same. 

We have our regular expenses to meet and 
meet them systematically. We keep a cer- 
tain reserve fund in the bank, and, by pur- 
chasing a suburban lot on small monthly 
payments, we are certainly preparing for a 
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comfortable future. But we don’t want all 
our comfort in the future. We want some 
now. Perhaps there will be no future. We 
have two small children, and I do my own 
work, pay cash for everything, and have all 
we want while the cash lasts. Of course at 
times, a few days before each pay day, we go 
very close; but that only adds a spice to af- 
fairs; we make it a subject of sport. 

Don’t be misguided and think we are peo- 
ple of means. Fax from it; but we try to 
make fun of all our doings, whether just 
before or just after pay day, and any unex- 
pected expense is always treated lightly. 

Times come when I wish our income could 
provide help in the house and help with the 
children—washing, ironing, sewing, etc., all 
of which I do myself—but the subject of 
economy is never discussed. 

My home is the Mecea of all the friends I 
visit, and I visit continually. At my house 
they have the best time. It is always the 
best kept and the most informal. They come 
to forget care and to have a good time. 

So, dear readers, forget,‘if possible, your 
need of economy. If you must and do econo- 
mize, do so without calling it by that name. 
Make sport of it, and all in the family who 
economize with you treat it as sport, and see 
the result. What a good time you can have! 

Live your life to-day, get all the pleasure, 
and give all the pleasure to others that you 
ean to-day. The future will be happy also. 


A. E. M. 





San Francisco, CALirorNia. 


Kerosene in Housework 

I wonper how many housekeepers know 
the value of kerosene in cleaning silver? 
Moisten a small piece of chamois or soft 
flannel with kerosene and apply to the silver, 
rubbing vigorously. The discolored places 
will almost instantly disappear. But should 
they be a little obstinate use a small quantity 
of whiting with the chamois. You will be 
surprised at the ease with which your silver 
is cleaned. 

If a bag made of outing cloth or soft 
flannel be drawn over a broom and moistened 
quite thoroughly with kerosene, it will be 
found most effective in caring for linoleum, 
finished floors, hard-wood floors, ete. Keep 
the broom for this purpose only, and do not 
remove the bag until it needs to be replaced 
by a clean one. M. M. 

Puivapecpuia, New York. 
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A Closet Pulley 

Beta obliged to keep all of my clothes in 
a tiny closet, I have found an excellent de- 
vice for protecting my best gowns. A pulley 
is fastened to the ceiling in the centre of the 
closet, and suspended from the pulley is a 
ring about a foot in diameter. Upon this 
ring I put my coat-hangers and skirt-hangers 
for the pretty gowns which are not often 
worn. The end of the rope can be unfas- 
tened from a hook at the side (low enough 
tc be easily reached), and the whole ring- 
ful of clothes let down or hoisted away up 
to the ceiling, where they are out of the way 
and out of danger. This arrangement can 
be used in any closet with high ceiling, and 
almost doubles the capacity of a small closet. 

Brookityn, New York. H. M. 


How I Kept My Housemaid for Three Years 

Arter four or five changes I seriously con- 
sidered the question to see if possibly I was 
too exacting. I at last came to the conclu- 
sion that my mistake had been in taking any 
one for the sake of having some one. 

There was finally recommended to me a 
Swedish girl who had lived for six years in 
one family and*was only leaving because they 
were breaking up housekeeping. With this 
promising material to work on I started in, 
determined that, if possible, she should stay 
with me just as long. 

In engaging her I waived my usual meth- 
od, and did not say that I required my maids 
to be at home by ten o’clock. I sometimes 
wonder if it is not human contrariety that 
impels girls always to stay out if they 
know they are expected to come in. At 
least, we said nothing, with the result that 
it is seldom later than half past nine before 
Hilda is at home, except on occasion of 
some extra amusement, of which she always 
tells me. 

No one is allowed to give orders or to find 
any fault except myself. When I have oc- 
casion to reprove 1 try to simply “talk it 
over,” and if I finish with, “ Don’t you really 
think so?” I am met with a hearty response. 
Thursday and Sunday afternoons are entire- 
ly her own—we have a midday dinner in- 
stead of the usual six o’clock meal, which 
leaves a simple supper for me to prepare. 

I find it much better to suggest that when 
there is time the windows need cleaning than 
to order them done on a certain day, Wages 
are paid monthly and promptly, 
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In the matter of table service, we require 
as careful detail when we are alone as when 
we have guests, thereby making it simply a 
matter of course and avoiding all awkward- 
ness. Careful planning of company meals 
will do much towards making it easy for the 
one who must be cook and waitress at once. 
I try to be considerate in my demands, and 
if Hilda is not feeling well I can see no rea- 
son why I should not be in readiness to an- 
swer the door for an hour and let her rest. 

I trust I have not given the impression 
that my house is ruled by the maid, for that 
is far from the truth. The fact is simply 
that by the exercise of a little tact and con- 
sideration I have received careful, neat, and 
most willing service for over three years, in- 
stead of having a hostile element in my 
kitchen doing “general housework at $18 a 
month” and constantly changing. O. W. 

Hartrorp, CoNNECTICUT. 


Helping the Child 

As a teacher, I discovered that the incor- 
rigibles were almost invariably the pupils 
whose parents could not be made to see the 
necessity of co-operating with teacher for the 
whole education of the child; while the 
pupils who were making the most of their 
school life were those fortunate ones whose 
parents kept closely in touch with the outside 
every-day experience of their children. 

Bearing this discovery in mind, when it 
became my duty and pleasure to be mother to 
several young people, I made it a rule to ask 
each day about school lessons and happen- 
ings. J usually choose the quiet hour, when 
the children are preparing for bed. At the 
question, “ Well, what have you learned to- 
day ?” the whole story comes out, and by dint 
of a question or remark here and there I am 
usually able to set right any difficulties that 
perplex their minds and hearts. I think it is 
partly owing to this care in establishing and 
keeping an easy relationship between home 
and school that the children have been able 
to pass through grammar and high schools 
without friction with teachers or friends. Dif- 
ficulties have at times arisen, but, like most 
unpleasantnesses, they have come from fail- 
ure on the part of the child to take the 
teacher’s or playmate’s view-point, and when 
both sides of the trouble have been presented 
there has always been sympathy and adjust- 
ment. A Stster-Moruenr. 

Wopurn, MAssacHUSETTs, 
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Cotton and Hair 

Tue hair can be kept beautifully clean and 
healthy without frequent 
washing if a package of absorbent cotton is 
kept on one’s toilet table, and a small amount 
rubbed well into the brush every night be- 
fore brushing the hair. Instead of getting 
into the hair, as one might suppose, the cot- 
absorbs the oil and dirt accumulated 
during the day—as is evidenced by the color 


danger of too 


ton 


of it after a vigorous hair-brushing. It 
combs out of the brush quite easily. 
FRUITVALE, CALIFORNIA. A; Es 
Flavoring Cake 


I nap kept house thirty years before I dis- 
covered that if I forgot to flavor my cake 
batter before it went into the pan, the same 
effect could be gained by sprinkling a few 
drops of or vanilla or whatever over 
the loaf and then baking it. A. B. 

RosLINDALE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


rose 


A Place for the Dolls 

Many mothers are, no doubt, worried about 
the dolls and dolls’ clothes which, if the child 
plays with her dolls at all, are always scat- 
tered about. Dolls’ trunks are expensive 
and far from strong, so I bought Japanese 
bamboo telescopes, one for each doll, large 
enough to hold both the doll and its clothes. 
A piece of paper, with the doll’s name on it, 
is pasted on each lid. When the dolls are 
not being played with the telescopes are put 
on a shelf within the child’s reach. 

KAGOSHIMA, JAPAN. A. D. S. 


In Ironing Shirtwaists 
In ironing the pleat of the back of a shirt- 
waist, on which the tiny buttons are sewed, 
try laying it on flannel or a Turkish towel as 
you do embroidery. The buttons sink in, 
and the material is ironed. vic Es 
Burrato, New York. 


Table Economy of Time and Money 

Mucu time and anxiety may be saved by 
adopting the following plan: Put down in 
your cook book opposite each recipe its cost, 
the time required to prepare it, and the num- 
ber of people it will serve. In counting the 
cost take an average price for such articles 
as fluctuate in value—e.g., butter and eggs— 
and if the market price is higher or lower it 
is a simple matter to add or deduct the few 
cents the difference in price will make. With 





the value of the dishes before you in dollars 
and cents it will be easy to plan menus to 
suit the housekeeping purse. 

For myself, I have also prepared menus 
for luncheons and dinners, with their approx- 
imate cost and the time needed for their prep- 
aration. Some are simple; others more elab- 
orate. All suitable for serving when guests 
are present, and the dishes are such as | 
know from experience our household re- 
sources can be depended on to prepare prop- 
erly. When there are guests to entertain | 
do not have to puzzle my brain for hours 
planning a menu and end by spending more 
than I can afford. I consult my purse first, 
then my list. 

Many of my menus have been taken bodily 
from Harper’s Bazar, and some of my most 
cherished have been found in its 
pages. To me it is simply invaluable. I 
could not manage my housekeeping without it. 

Lonpon, CANADA. S. M. F. 
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“Tasting” when Cooking 

One often hears women say they cannot 
enjoy a meal they prepare themselves. I 
have learned to do my cooking without tast- 
ing and nibbling. Thus I go to the table 
with the same keen appetite my husband has. 

With a little practice one can learn to sea- 
son by quantity and not depend on tasting. 

BurraLo, New York. M. D. T. 


Problems of Childhood 

I am not a model housekeeper in many 
ways, but I have five well-mannered, well- 
brought-up children, both girls and _ boys. 
Therefore, I feel, after twenty-one years’ ex- 
perience, I may speak with authority on the 
“child subject.” 

I think that during the formative years a 
child’s playmates should be carefully super- 
vised. My children have lived both in a 
great city and in a small town, and have 
been pupils at good private and public 
schools, and in all phases of their life I have 
tried to know as much as possible of their 
playfellows. My house is always open to 
all their friends, so I watch them, and I find 
a word quietly spoken is enough to keep chil- 
dren in whom principles of truth and honor 
have been instilled, to a very correct choice 
of intimates. 

One bad child ean corrupt more fairly good 
children than a dozen good children can in- 
fluence rightly. In an American small town 
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supervision carefully used is of more value 
than restriction. 

I think all children old enough to spend 
money should have a fixed allowance, paid 
weekly, and varying with the age of the chil- 
dren. It should be enough to cover luxuries 
such as candy, ribbon, and materials for dolls’ 
dressmaking, fish lines and hooks, and all 
the thousand things a child loves to be able 
to have. Often my little ones have desired 
some large toy—a desk, a fine doll’s carriage, 
or some such thing that I have not felt able 
to give them. In such cases they find out 
the price and put their money by until they 
have enough to buy what they want. It 
makes them want to save when they feel 
their money is their own. I do not believe 
in church money or money for school neces- 
sities coming out of a child’s allowance. 

My children were taken to church as soon 
as they could sit still for an hour, which, 
where children are taught self-control, is at 
quite an early age. The habit of church- 
going, once formed, is not easily broken; and 
my sons away from home, lads, go to strange 
city churches as readily and regularly as 
when at home. There is the weak point of 
many religious bodies, I think, and where 
men are lost to the churches. The habit is 
not formed in childhood. : 

As soon as my children are old enough to 
learn, at eight or so, I send them to Sunday 
school, too; but with the shifting, irregular 
teachers, changing clergymen and methods 
too often found, I find the Sunday-school, ex- 
cept as a necessary social experience,. rather 
ineffective. M. A. B. 

Portace, WISCONSIN. 


To Keep Porcelain Sinks White 

Once a week, after the sink has been left 
for the night, dampen it and put a thin coat- 
ing of potash over the surface. This will 
remove all yellow or dark stains, but be care- 
ful not to allow the potash to get on the 
hands, and remove it from the sink before 
any one gets to it in the morning, as the 
potash is poison. 

The same treatment would, of course, ap- 
ply to porcelain tubs also. 

Potash should be used frequently in the 
drain pipes of set tubs, bathtubs, set bowls, 
and waterclosets. It cleans them thoroughly, 


and often eats away accumulations that in 
time would cause a stoppage. 
Hartrorp, ConNeECTICUT. 


S. H. W. 
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The Washing Problem 

I ree, that I may speak of the family 
washing as a problem—a live one which can- 
not be side-tracked, because the family must 
have clean clothes, and somebody must wash 
them every week. Care, labor, annoyance, 
and expense are indispensable to having 
clean clothes. When these are reduced to 
the minimum we may consider the family- 
washing problem solved. 

My solution of this problem was to get a 
good washing machine, and make a scientific 
application of the best methods of cleaning 
clothes with the washer. I did this, and made 
a success of it. In selecting my machine | 
found that it made little difference what kind 
I bought. Any and all of the various ma- 
chines that have been on the market for years 
will clean the clothes when used properly. 
Getting the clothes clean with any washing 
machine is, therefore, only a matter of meth- 
ods. If the clothes fail to come clean it is 
the fault of the operator, not of the machine. 
But the question for me to decide was which 
did it the easiest and with the least injury. 
This was important, because the work had 
to be brought within my strength, and the 
clothes must be saved. 

I found, after some experiments, that it 
paid to analyze carefully the principle on 


which the different washers operate, and 
choose the one that created the necessary 
water force with the least friction. It was 


important, also, to avoid lifting, so I chose 
a washer that had no unnecessary weight, no 
clumsy covers, no agitators and operating de- 
vices that had to be lifted. The item of con- 
venience was also studied; my washer was 
easy to move when loaded; easy to lift and 
carry when empty. It is also easy to clean, 
and to keep clean, and is of such construc- 
tion that it does not have to be kept soaked 
with water to prevent drying out and leaking. 
I feel sorry for women who wash by hand. 


Wicuita, Kans. E. F. B. 


Parafine for Stocking Heels 

PaRAFINE rubbed on the heels of stockings 
reduces the friction, and saves many a jag- 
This may not appeal to us all as 
a preventive, but it has proved its efficacy 
in this instance. Talcum powder sifted into 
the shoes each morning also tends to lessen 
the friction in walking and is cooling and 
restful to the feet. C. A. M. 

Perry, N. Y. 
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when a housekeeper finds it difficult to 

cater to her own satisfaction; it is late 
for winter food and too early for spring 
vegetables and fruits. What shall she have 
for dinner? 

To begin with the soups, try having those 
with a milk basis instead of the heavier kinds 
used all through -cold weather. There is one, 
the cream of lettuce, which is economical 
and easy to make and proves a pleasant vari- 
ety. The outer green leaves of lettuce are 
simmered in barely enough water to cover 
them till they 
are soft enough 
to go through 
the purée sieve 
or colander; they 
are added to the 
hot milk and 
seasoning, slight- 


ly thickened and 


? | XHE very early spring is one of the times 








then _ strained; 
the result is a 
light green 
eream of deli- 
cate flavor. Es- 
earole, chicory, 
sorrel, parsley, 


spinach, or any 
of the green J 
things on this order may be used in the same 
way. One pretty little touch is sometimes 
given to these soups; one small carrot is 
cooked and minced very fine, or put through 
a coarse colander, and when the soup is ready 
to serve this is scattered over the top. 

Then there is that attractive soup, cream 
of beet; for this the old beets are better than 
the new, because they are of a higher color; 
these are boiled, peeled, cut up, and a cupful 
added to a quart of hot milk, and this is, as 
always, simmered, thickened, ‘and strained; 
of course, in using this or any vegetable in 
soup-making, a slice of onion or a sprig of 
parsley is used in cooking the foundation, to 
bring out the flavor. 

Onion soup is very good in spring time, 
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MARSHMALLOW PUDDING. 


made with either old or new onions. To 
make this, slice two or three large onions and 
fry them in a tablespoonful of nice fat or 
butter till they are light brown; add three 
tablespoonfuls of flour and stir till smooth, 
and then put in a pint of boiling water, 
stirring well till it is mixed. Have ready 
three large potatoes boiled and mashed; add 
them to a quart of scalded milk, and when 
this mixture is smooth put it with the onions 
and water; season well with salt and pepper, 
and when it all comes to the boiling point 
put it through the strainer, and serve with 
chopped parsley 
on top. 

One of the 
meats which it 
is desirable to 
use in the spring 
is the lamb 
which has _ be- 
come good sized, 
and now takes a 
second place in 
the estimation 
of the butcher, 
because the new 
lamb is in sea- 
son. It is so 
delicate that one 
hesitates to call 
it mutton, but it sells at the price of that. 
A good way to cook it is to have the neck 
cut into even pieces about three inches in 
size, and stew them in a covered casserole, or 
deep earthen dish, with plenty of seasoning, 
and when the meat is half done put in a half 
cup of rice, adding more boiling water from 
time to time. If there happens to be any 
cooked tomato left over from another meal, 
this, too, can be put in; the whole is to be 
served in the casserole. Or any left-over 
lamb or mutton already cooked can be cut 
up and used in this way, but instead of put- 
ting in rice a dozen or more olives can be 
cut up and added, and half an onion, minced. 

Another meat which is most useful for the 
family dinner table is the plain old-fashioned 
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Hamburgh steak, masquerading under an- 
other shape. Have the butcher spread out 
about a pound and a half in an oblong shape 
an inch thick, and press a strip of suet 
through the middle to represent the bone of 
a porterhouse steak; then a second long strip 
is to be put all around the edge, to look like 
the fat which one sees on that; this is cooked 





RHUBARB JELLY WITH ALMONDs. 
in a very hot dry frying-pan, and when it is 
put on the platter a pile of potato balls is 
put at either end, and at the sides a pile of 
cooked and chopped carrots; this is a very 
nice dish, and one which looks like the costly 
planked steak one sees at restaurants, and it 
has the charm of being one of the cheapest 
ways of preparing beef. 

Another dish for the family dinner is breast 
of veal, stuffed and roasted; this inexpensive 
cut is one of the juiciest and best. Then the 
leg of veal below the flank is also nice, and 
especially good served as potpie, or made into 
veal loaf to be used hot with tomato sauce. 
Veal cutlet is at its best now, 
and one good-sized slice will 
easily serve a whole family 
if it is cut into finger length, 
erumbed and fried, and put 
on a platter, with a border of 
spinach all around the edge. 

As to salads, any of the 
spring vegetables as they 
come are delicious if cooked, 
chilled, and served with 
French dressing, especially 
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olives are also good; and, of course, aspara- 
gus is best of all, if one happens to have a 
garden, and can have it at a nominal cost, 
since in town nowadays it. is costly. 

Before the vegetables come in plenty, how- 
ever, there is a nice new potato salad which 
is attractive. To make it, scoop out a quan- 
tity of balls from raw potatoes and simmer 
them in well-seasoned water, adding 
onion and parsley to the usual salt and 
pepper; drain them, and put them on 
ice; have ready some lettuce leaves, 
and in each one which has a cup shape 
pile some of the potatoes; serve this 
dish with either French dressing or 
mayonnaise. The balls can be rolled 
in chopped parsley, or chopped nuts 
ean be sprinkled over them to make 
this salad more elaborate. 

Still another way of making an old 
salad into a new is this: Prepare nice 
lettuce as usual and make little balls 
of cream or cottage cheese, adding 
salt, pepper, and a little cream, if 
necessary, to roll them. When they 
are finished put a small fork or skewer 
in each one in turn, and so dip and 
roll it in grated American till the 
white surface is completely covered with the 
yellow coating; lay in piles in the cup- 
shaped leaves; French dressing with 
them; or put the dressing on the lettuce 
first, and then lay on the balls, but be care- 
ful not to let the lettuce stand after using the 
dressing, or it will wither. 

As to vegetables for the family dinner, one 
used all winter may now come on in a new 
shape, to the relief of the housekeeper. Get 
some salsify, or oysterplant, and cook it 
whole; when it is very tender, but still keeps 
its shape well, pour off the water, and scrape 
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the string beans which come 
early; little beets sliced and 
mixed with a few chopped 
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it; cut off the small narrow ends (they can 
go into a soup by way of saving them), and 
there will be left evenly shaped pieces look- 
ing like croquettes; roll these one by one in 
crumbs, then in the half-beaten 
yolk of an egg, then in crumbs again, and 
lay them away to grow perfectly dry. At 
dinner time put a few into a wire basket 
and fry in deep fat till they are brown; drain, 
and serve hot. 

Another good way of utilizing winter vege- 
tables in spring is to make them into regular 
croquettes; anything may be used, or several 
left-overs may be put together, all being 
minced evenly; with two cups of vegetables 
add about half a cup of very thick white 
sauce made with a heaping tablespoonful of 
flour and one of butter to the half cup of 
hot milk; put all together while the sauce 
the fire; and mix well; then 
spread the mass out an inch thick to dry 
and become a paste, and after two hours cut 
it into small pieces, roll smooth, square the 
ends, dip in crumbs, beaten egg yolk, and 
crumbs again, and dry; finally fry in a wire 
basket. Minced carrots make excellent cro- 
quettes, especially if mixed with chopped tur- 
nips; with a very plain meat this dish helps 
out a dinner wonderfully. Or if one happens 
to wish to dispense with meat this dish can 
be used instead, and if a few nut meats are 
put with the vegetable and a brown gravy 
added, the whole is quite as nourishing as 
beef or mutton, as vegetarians well know. 

For dessert in spring time one of the very 
best things is rhubarb; it is a great relief 
after the heavy dishes of winter. One good 
way of preparing it is to cut it up with the 
red outside left on, putting in the sugar 
when it is soft and the water has practically 
all been evaporated; of course, only a yery 
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little water is needed, for as 
soon as the heat penetrates 
the whole the juice flows, 
so the less used the better. 
When it is transparent and 
smooth measure it, and to 
a quart add a heaping ta- 
blespoonful of gelatine dis- 
solved in a little cold water; 
stir well; put in a handful of 
chopped almonds, and pour 
into small moulds. When 
cold serve with cream, plain 
or whipped; or put more wa- 
ter with the rhubarb, and 
when it is tender pour off enough to use 
later as a sauce with the moulds. 

Another good spring dessert is marshmal- 
low pudding. This is simply made by pre- 
paring a lemon jelly first, then, after pour- 
ing a very little of it into a plain mould 
or dish, arranging in it a circle of halved 
marshmallows; when this first layer sets on 
ice, put in more of the jelly, which can easily 
be kept warm on the back of the range; this 
time set the marshmallows on edge around 
the sides, and the third time lay them down 
in a ecirele again, and so on, so that when 
the mould is turned out the white spots will 
appear at regular intervals. This pudding 
is best served with whipped cream. 

For a simple ice in spring time try one 
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made with lemons and mint. Crush a bunch 
of leaves, add the juice of two lemons, a cup 
of sugar, and four cups of water, and stir 
on the fire till everything is smooth, leaving 
the leaves in for the time. Strain, cool, add 
the unbeaten white of two eggs, and freeze, 
A teaspoonful of the juice of spinach, makes 
this a fresh green color. Serve in glasses, 
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propriate for simple country houses 

and for the bedrooms of more elaborate 
houses, has arrived. A worthy but almost 
unrecognizable offspring of the old-fashioned 
hit or miss rag carpet, its adaptation to the 
crying need of the present generation for a 
simple, inexpensive, and, at the same time, 
artistic and durable substitute for the Orien- 


Ts long-looked-for “missing rug” ap- 


tal and its train of unworthy followers, has’ 


passed from the experimental stage to one 
of assured success. 

Heartfelt thanks are due to those energetic 
pioneers whose artistic instinct revealed to 
them the possibilities lying dormant in the 
awkward wooden looms and ungainly dye 
pots of our grandmothers. From a simple 
home industry dying a slow, natural death 
from lack of interest and apparent excuse 
for existence, weaving has been transformed 
into an art full of artistic and practical pos- 
sibilities. Each successive year has shown 
a wonderful development in interest and in 
beautiful results. With the secrets not only 
of weaving, but of dyeing, at his command, 
the artistic craftsman is looking forward to 
a triumphal progress in the future, and we 
may be prepared for ever-increasing pleasure 
in the fruits of his genius and toil. 

The fact that new materials instead of the 
half-worn clothing, sheets, blankets, etc., 
which went to make up the “hit or miss” 
masterpieces of Our grandmothers, are ‘now 
being used, and that the design and color are 
studied so carefully in relation to the places 
in which the rugs are to be placed, has revo- 
lutionized the art, has, in fact, turned it 
from an industry into an art. The question 
of artistic effect both in color and in weave 
has become the point of supreme importance. 
While our wncestors sewed and wove their 
rags with a happy care-free disregard of all 
save practicability, glad indeed of a bit of 
bright color to give variety, but resigned to 
anything that would weave well, we consider 
our colors and the place they are to go first, 
and then bow to the disagreeable limitations 
of practicability, if bow we must. Since the 





cost of these rugs is comparatively slight, we 
can sometimes afford to shut our eyes to 
limitations of this sort, but we cannot afford 


“to ignore the required artistic effect. 


Those of us who are anxious to reap the 
benefits of this new old art may either buy 
the rugs ready made at some of the house- 
furnishing shops, if we can find satisfactory 
colors; have them made to order by decora- 
tors or individual craftsman from rags sup- 
plied by ourselves or by them; or, if we 
have the time and the taste, we may buy a 
loom and experiment for ourselves. The 
craftsman or decorator, backed by his dye 
pots, his artistic eye for color, and his tech- 
nical knowledge of weaving, can undoubtedly 
give us the most satisfactory results. He 
can make them of any shape, size, or design, 
and can adapt them to any color scheme. 
His artistic instincts will lead him to make 
experiments with materials of all kinds and 
the results will be original as well as beau- 
tiful. 

Those who care to make their own experi- 
ments, however, will find it extremely inter- 
esting and agreeable as well as profitable. It 
is not difficult to obtain simple practical re- 
sults, and the work goes so rapidly that it 
never ceases to be fascinating. The cost of 
the loom and materials is comparatively 
slight. Old looms may be found for five or 
ten dollars. They are as good as the new, 
although a little more cumbersome to handle 
and requiring more house room than it is 
sometimes convenient to give. The new ones 
may be bought for from twenty dollars up to 
a hundred. It is quite easy to learn the tech- 
nical part of the work and opportunities for 
instruction are given at innumerable indus- 
trial schools, arts and crafts societies, etc. 
One may even find some of the old country 
weavers who will gladly teach one the secrets 
of their craft. The warping up is difficult, 
but the weaving itself is simple. The beginner 
will probably not dally with dyes and dye 
pots. She will buy inexpensive cotton ma- 
terials at about ten cents a yard, selecting 
her colors carefully with an eye to the final 














result, and will satisfy herself with the warp 
in the colors in which it comes, without in- 
vestigating too carefully the fastness of the 
colors. She will obtain surprisingly good 
results in this simple way. However, since 
one of the practical beauties of these rugs 
should lie in the fact that they can be washed 
repeatedly, it is well to consider the color 
question from the practical as well as the 
artistic side. The darker rugs, used for liv- 
ing rooms, halls, ete., will not need to be 
washed, at least no more than their com- 
panions, the Orientals, but the light rugs 
used for bedrooms and bathrooms need it 
constantly. One should buy materials for 
them that at least have a reputation for fast 
color. When the dye pots are resorted to, if 
the craftsmen are loyal to their ideals, only 
fast vegetable dyes are used, and these are 
carefully fixed and tested before the weaving 
begins. 

Old materials, such as portiéres, curtains, 
ingrain carpets, ete., may be used if they 
are in good condition and the colors are good, 
but as a general thing new materials are used. 
Ginghams, percales, prints, cotton flannels, 
chintzes, canvas, chambreys, ticking, denim, 
etc., are worked up beautifully if the colors 
are carefully chosen. Ticking and denim 
are more durable than the thinner materials. 
Denim is especially artistic in color and is 
one of the satisfying materials that can be 
ravelled on the edges so that the surface of 
the rug will be rough and artistic. Un- 
bleached cotton cloth, cheese cloth, canvas, 
anything in a light, neutral tint that will 
take color well, is used by the dyers and 
transformed under their magic touch. 

The color effect depends more upon the 
warp than one would realize. The warp tones 
the colors. An écru warp gives a soft mel- 
low tone to colors that might otherwise be 
erude. An indigo warp with a green filling 
and touches of the indigo in the figure and 
border is very effective; a brown warp with 
an old blue filling and dashes of brown and 
dull yellow in the border is very rich and 
beautiful; an écru warp and an old blue fill- 
ing, a light brown warp and dark brown and 
vellow filling, all are harmonious and artistic. 
When materials are dyed, no effort is made 
to make the cloth take the color evenly, so 
that the effect of light and shade is unstudied 
and consequently unusually good. In weav- 
ing, although there is sometimes a definite 
design, frequently bits of harmonious color 
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are introduced unevenly, especially in the 
borders. Indeed, the most artistic rugs are 
not those with an absolutely smooth surface 
and borders and designs mathematically ar- 
ranged with hard outlines. A very good 
color rule is to introduce the warp color in 
the border or figure. Sharply contrasting 
colors should not be used in a rug, only those 
that blend and harmonize softly. An origi- 
nal artist will sometimes use very surprising 
material for his warp and filling as well. 
The final color effect is all that he considers. 
It is not unusual to see coarse linen twine 
used for the warp, forming the fringe as well. 
The coarsely twisted twines are sometimes 
used for the filling also. The effect is as- 
tonishingly artistic. 

In preparing materials for weaving, wheth- 
er we are to do the actual weaving ourselves 
or hand the rags, when cut and wound, to 
an expert weaver, great care must be taken. 
The strips may be cut straight or on the 
bias. Those cut on the bias are more flexible 
and will make more flexible rugs. They 
should be about three quarters of an inch 
wide, or a little less if the material is heavy. 
If the strips are not on the bias it is easier 
to keep them exactly the same width by 
tearing instead of cutting. They must be 
sewed together very smoothly and firmly so 
that there will be no bunches in the weaving. 
It is better to keep the colors on separate 
balls, without attempting to mix them. 
Striped and figured materials give very at- 
tractive results with borders of a plain ma- 
terial, but the plain material should be kept 
in a separate ball for the weaver to use as 
he pleases. The amount of material required 
for cotton or woollen rugs in a smooth weave 
is from one and a half to two pounds of 
rags for one square yard of weaving; for 
silk rugs or portiéres, one pound for a square 
yard; for a roughly woven cotton or woollen 
rug, two to four pounds. 

The prices for weaving are as follows: 
When the weaver supplies all the materials 
and dyes them according to orders, two dol- 
lars per square yard; when she supplies noth- 
ing but the warp, and has all the material 
given to her, cut, sewed, and wound into balls 
ready for use, fifty cents a square yard; 
when the material is given to her unpre- 
pared, one dollar a yard; when the material 
is given to her unprepared and she is ex- 
pected to dye it as well as cut, sew, and wind 
it, one dollar and a half a yard. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY Rose O'NEILL 


Tue Sandman’s filling his bags with sand, 
Down by the Slumber Sea: 

One roguish eye hath he fixed on land, 
Where the playing children be. 

“Ho! ho!” he laughs—and the waves laugh too, 

The waves of the Slumber Deep so blue— 

Little Folk, listen! He’s warning you! 
“Ho, Little Folk, wait for me!” 


The Sandman’s filling his bags so full 
On the shore of the Slumber Sea: 
He has one to carry and one to pull, 
But he doesn’t care—not he! 
“Ho! ho!” he laughs, when the white sands 
spill: 





“ Millions of bonny bright eyes to fill!” 
Little Folk, listen! He’s laughing still— 
“To, Little Folk, wait for me!” 


The Sandman’s creeping without a sound, 
And in from the Slumber Sea 
The Dream Fogs follow and close him 
round— 
Like a shadow stealeth he! 
The Sandman’s_ stealing so near, so 
near !— 


They are rubbing their eyes, are the Little 
Folk dear! 
“Little Folk, hurry!” he’s calling clear: 
“To the Land o’ Nod with me!” 
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HEN I was a girl in my teens, just 

going away to school for the first 

time, I remember that I spent every 
spare moment for weeks beforehand in visit- 
ing all the “old boarding-school girls” I 
could find, in order to ask them questions 
about the strange new life I was to enter 
upon. How eagerly I drank in all their valu- 
able hints about the room furnishings I 
ought to carry, the number of evening gowns 
the girls usually had, and the necessity of 
boxes from home on account of that “ dread- 
ful table.” Once in a while I heard a few 
things about the teachers and the sort of 
lessons we had to learn, but I can’t remember 
that any one ever told me a word about the 
most valuable teaching that I was to get— 
in that school within a school, where the 
other girls were the unconscious instructors: 
the teaching by the most vivid of object les- 
sons, and the awards and punishments, my 
happiness or unhappiness, my success or 
failure, in my new life. So these are the 
things, dear girls, that I wish to talk about 
to you now; for, as you learn how to be 
happy, contented, and successful girls in your 
school life, you are learning at the same time 
to be happy, successful, and, best of all, use- 
ful women, in the larger life which will be 
yours later on. 

Perhaps the first lesson that each of you 
will learn is your relative and positive value, 
when judged by a clear-sighted jury of your 
peers. At home you are possibly an only 
daughter or one of a small group of petted 
darlings, and you have reached the not un- 
natural conclusion that a considerable por- 
tion of the earth’s surface is regulated to 
give you pleasure and profit. When you 
reach boarding-school you may find it en- 
lightening to discover that the world wags 
on much the same as usual whether you are 
pleased or not. If you “sulk in*your tent,” 
like Achilles, the teachers will probably be 
quite oblivious of the fact, and the girls, 
wise with long experience, wil] merely give 
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you a wide berth till the storm passes over. 
You will find that in all that houseful of 
girls your moods and whims will count for 
very little if they happen to be purely selfish 
ones. “Give and take” and “the majority 
rules” are the fundamental principles of 
boarding-school life, and if you expect to 
find yourself an exception, you are doomed to 
bitter disappointment. 

Learn to yield gracefully to the wishes of 
your “crowd” in the matter of the direction 
of walks, the choice of the play you attend 
on Saturday, even the kind of cake that you 
buy for your own birthday “ spread ”;. learn 
to turn cheerfully into the general treasury 
the basket of fruit donated by Uncle Harry, 
or the box of goodies from home; learn to 
do for other girls the little services you at 
first expected them to do for you—and you 
will reap the reward of a joyous camaraderie 
that you have never known before, unless you 
had a big houseful of brothers and sisters, 
a warm “ shoulder to shoulder ” feeling which 
wakens the best that there is in a girl’s na- 
ture, and proves true the good old saying 
about multiplying our joys and dividing our 
sorrows. 

Learn to understand the frank give and 
take of schoolgirl truthfulness. Remember 
that the girl who tells you that she “hates” 
your brown hat is equally sincere when she 
tells you that your blue dress is the sweetest 
thing she ever saw and that she would give 
anything for a foot as pretty as yours. You 
are likely to learn the truth about your faults 
with an unreserved frankness, equally un- 
hampered by surface politeness and blind 
love; but though the pill may be a bitter 
one, take it with the best face you can and 
try to be thankful; many older people are 
longing to know just what the other people 
think about them, and cannot find out. It is 
only in boarding-school that one does not 
need to ery: 

Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
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for there, at least, the “giftie” is given us 
by some “ power,” and it is for us to observe 
and enjoy the salutary effects which the poet 
goes on to describe: 


It wad frae mony a blunder free us 
And foolish notion. 


When the consensus of opinion seems to 
be that you are the most conceited girl in 
school, or the worst “knocker,” don’t go off 
into a corner and weep, and decide that they 
are a mean, hateful set of girls, and you 
want to go right home to mother. Probably 
it’s all true, what they say, and even mother 
herself has caught a glimmering of that fact 
once in a while, and mother’s friends saw it 
with a clearness that was dazzling. That’s 
one of the lessons you came to learn, and you 
should be glad that you can learn it now 
while you have a chance to turn over a new 
leaf before an audience who will hail each 
improvement with delight and take you back 
into full fellowship as “the dearest thing 
that ever happened” as soon as you’ve learned 
the real insignificance of your own attain- 
ments and abilities and have _ resolutely 
curbed the tongue that had become prone to 
say needlessly disagreeable things, ,particu- 
larly about the absent. 

And now, just a word or two with the very 
sensitive girl. There are some hard lessons 
for you to learn, my dear, but the course of 
training is invaluable. Sensitiveness is only 
another form of conceit, you know, and when 
you have discovered that your feelings are 
no more valuable than any one else’s, and 
no more likely to be respected—in fact, that 
you are the one to respect other people’s— 
you have taken the first step toward becom- 
ing a really agreeable and useful member of 
society. When I run across one of those sen- 
sitive plants in social life, whose feelings and 
whose temper must always be watched over 
and guarded like‘a charge of dynamite, I 
look at her sadly, and think: My dear lady, 
what a pity that you never went to boarding- 
school! And, by the way, I never yet found 
one who had! 

And now, perhaps, I would better say a 
word or two to the dependent, self-distrustful 
sort of girl—the kind who has always to run 
to mamma to have her mind made up for her; 
to ask what dress she shall put on, and how 
she shall do her hair, and whether she shall 
go to Nellie’s or Bertha’s. You will feel like 





a ship without a rudder for a time, but you 
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have got to learn to think for yourself some- 
time, if you are ever to be of any use in the 
world, and now is the opportunity for you to 
do so. Put on your brown dress because 
the skirt is short and the streets are muddy; 
wear your hair in a pompadour because you 
yourself think it more becoming; go around 
to see Bertha because you have finished her 
book and wish to return it. Mamma will be 
more than relieved, when you get home, to 
find that her daughter has developed into a 
reasonable being, with some little mind of 
her own, and will enjoy talking over her 
own affairs with a companionable girl whose 
opinion is worth something, because it is not 
a mere reflection from some one else. She 
will be still more delighted, she will be posi- 
tively jubilant, if she is a sensible mother, 
when she finds that you have reached the point 
where you can take a darning needle in hand 
before your feet fall through the holes in 
your stockings, and feel competent to sew on 
a button or two, or even put your bureau 
drawers in order for yourself. You will have 
learned the first steps in the “ give and take ” 
of home life then. It has all been taking so 
far, but you will find giving much more joy- 
ous after all, when once it occurs to you that 
such a thing is possible. 

Best of all, you will learn, all of you, how 
to meet people on your own basis, not as your 
father’s daughter, or your aunt’s niece, or 
your cousin Gwendolen’s little pet. You 
will stand or fall largely on your own merits; 
you will learn to meet people and to “ get 
along” according to your own treatment of 
them; you will find the obverse of the Golden 
Rule, I might say, for you will surely be 
“done by as you did,” and there will be no 
mother or sister close at hand to visit the 
teacher, or the other girls’ mothers, of the 
aunt you have offended, and patch up the 
matter for you and shield you with her own 
personality or social prestige. You may be 
invited to Minnie Brown’s party at home, 
even after you have quarrelled with her, be- 
eause Mrs. Brown doesn’t wish to offend your 
mother; but Margaret Carey, at school, will 
ask you to her “spread” if she likes you 
and you’re a nice, agreeable girl, but not for 
any’ other reason. She certainly will not if 
you have a reputation for saying nasty things 
behind people’s backs or for being stingy, or 
for insisting on being the centre of attrac- 
tion; for Margaret’s room is her castle, as 
free as air to every one of her friends, but 
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a very icy spot for any one of whom she and 
they do not approve. 

You will find that to be a really popular 
girl for any length of time, in school, de- 
mands an untiring exercise of several ster- 
ling virtues. Look around at the girls. you 
envy for their popularity, and you will see. 
Aren’t they usually generous and sweet-tem- 
pered and warm-hearted, the kind who will 
share their last crackers and jam with you, 
who have no pose, no affectation, and who 
are perfectly sincere and trustworthy? They 
may tell you some very disagreeable truths 
to your face, but they won’t say half as much 
behind your back, and they will take it with 
perfect good grace when you return the com- 
pliment. And while not consciously unself- 
ish, perhaps, they have trained themselves, 
or been trained in this thorough school with- 
in a school, to the exercise of a thought for 
others and a yielding to others’ wishes, which 
have become more or less a second nature. 
“Oh yes,” said one such girl to me, “I’ve 
seen that play already, and I'd rather see 
another myself, but it is the best thing in 
town, and so, of course, I want the other 
girls to see that, and I'll just tag along with 
the crowd,” and I happened to know that the 
other girls in this case had offered to change 
to please her. 

That girl had received one of the best 
things in the gift of her school, that esprit 
de corps, as the French call it, the spirit 
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which is really that of the body, in which 
all of the members suffer or rejoice together, 
and in which no one exalts her own prefer- 
ence in opposition to the happiness of the 
rest. From that, too, flows perfect loyalty, 
that beautiful virtue which men claim as 
pre-eminently manly, but which belongs sure- 
ly to the girl who defends her school or her 
class or her society “ against all comers,” or 
who all her life stands up loyally. for any 
girl, “old” or “new,” because she has the 
same Alma Mater. 

Do the lessons seem hard, girls? They 
are, sometimes; I cannot deny it; but the 
sooner you learn them, the easier they will 
be, and if you do not face the truth about 
yourself now, honestly and once for all, you 
are bound to face the results later, without 
even knowing why they come. For these 
are the lessons of life; and the rewards or 
the punishments will stay with you as long 
as life lasts. And just because you are 
young you must look forward. Pleasant as 
it is now to know that you can make a suc- 
cess of school, because you can learn to be 
true and unselfish, to win and keep love and © 
loyalty from your girl friends and your teach- 
ers, it is much finer and better to feel that 
you are laying the foundation of: a noble 
womanhood, strong and genérous and warm 
hearted, a joy to those nearest you, and a 
help and inspiration te all who come within 
the remotest sphere of its influence. 
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OR us spring steals upon the vision in a splendor of sunlight, in purple hazes 
that veil the distances, in the rich, rank odor of the warm brown earth, in a 
tender mist of green upon the landscape, in a widening sense of vibrant, 
penetrating life. 

To her it came gently, quietly, like a benediction spoken amid shadows. 
—— It- was the answer to a broken cry: “To forget the death that lies 
between us, O Lord!” 

She had longed to shut out from her vision the riot of reviving life that was sweeping 
conqueringly over the earth; it seemed almost a profanation, and yet she watched it until 
its promises became illuminations. 

Through long dark aisles of thought she had wandered for 
months, folded in shadow and encompassed by grief; but 
now, from out of a living world, she heard a Voice—the 
Voice that breathed o’er Nature in the creation of a world. 
It called to her: “Come! Come out into the sunlight and 
see life. There is nothing else.” 

And every day she heard that call. Through sun and 
wind, through cloud and rain, by day and dark she went forth 
to watch the unfolding of the year. She felt the stir of the 
changing seasons in the rushing, vigorous winds. She saw 
the leaves uncurl and the color coming into the buds. In 
long drives through moist, damp woods, where in silence and 
darkness life was being wrought out of a seeming death; 
in days spent in the deep forest, where the immemorial years 
of the past penetrated the present and stirred the forces of 
life to shape the future; in hours when she sat on sun-warmed 
rocks and watched the loosened streams rushing full with the 
torrent of flood—she learned the lessons of Nature. From 
out of an endless, measureless effort she read: “There is 
no death!” 

She watched the robins hop over the lawn. She heard the 
whistle of a quail sounding across the fields. The high 
sweet notes of a thrush sang themselves into her very soul. 
Out'‘in the woods, the wild flowers filled drifts in the rock 
crevices, and trailing fringes of hepatica and anemones crept 
about her feet. Life, always life. 

Through the dry mould of past years she saw the ferns push- 
ing up to the sunlight. Before the leaves had uncurled upon 
the trees, while yet the airy wingéd blossoms and buds swung 
from branch and twig, the woods were carpeted with flowers. 
The blue sweet-williams and the purple hare-bells swinging 
lightly on their stalks were plumes of a fairy royalty, while 
the delicate fluttering triangles of the trilliums, flinging 
abroad their earth distillations of faint perfume, were forest 
poems; and the golden chalices of the celadon poppy and 
the snowy cups of the blood-root seemed made to hold an 
exhilarating wine of spring, an ethereal eestasy of living. 
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In the deep heart of the forest sound and movement seemed stilled; yet this apparent 
quiet was not real. She knew it to be but the mask of a throbbing, pulsing life, turning 
more gently, more secretly, toward effort, for the forest is jealous of the seeing eye. There, 
too, the eternal verities of life were stirring the heart of Nature, and there, in the*quiet 
and solitude, she was moved with a divine emotion; she seemed to have come just to the 
edge of thought, to feel “the unseen world that lies all about us,” to be able almost to 
touch the things across the boundaries of our world; but by long custom the senses have 
moulded their own enspherement, she could only feel tremendous forces, renee harmonies, 
than she could inte rpret, the rolling earth swinging on and on and on 

When spring had given itself to June, she walked in an old garden wha sre roses and 
syringas and peonies. and flowers of an elder fashion flooded the place with bloom; by 
hedges of imperial purple fleurs-de-lis standing tall and stately above the stiff, up-point- 
ing, lance-like leaves; up and down over paths that many feet had trod, paths where others 
had pondered over the mysteries of life and death. It was a garden that had seen gen- 
eration after generation born and live and. pass away. : 

And this life of the garden was inwrought with all the memories of her existence. Her 
baby fingers, reaching to catch the tempting flowers, had been torn by thorns. Under- 
neath the rose bushes she had found the scattered petals of which to make the flower dolls 
of her childhood; and the deep, red, glowing hearts of the roses there had heard the 
whispers of her love story, and up and down those garden 
paths she had walked a happy bride. Each of those persons 
she had once been had died to sight. Is it thus simply and 
naturally that we should grow into a larger understanding 
through all the phases of our existence? 

Is it thus simply and naturally that we should grow into 
a larger understanding through all the phases of an undying 
existence? Life is a circle, Emerson said, “ tending outward 
with a vast force to immense and innumerable expansions ” 
and “ there is no end in Nature, but every end is a beginning, 
and there is always another dawn risen on midnoon.” 

If by the power of thought we have created a seeming 
break in the circle of life and see thus death, the death of a 
man, a year; by that same power we may lift our eyes to 
discern the real, the infinite, the continuous, and universal 
life that knows no break or death, with ourselves the in- 
dividual symbol. 

She saw a green leaf curled and folded under the rose. 
She drew it toward her, to find within that soft fold of tender 
living green the delicate silken fabric that a little worm had 
woven about itself; it was of an airy, fragile-looking texture, 
but strong and firm. Once she would have called it a body 
of death; now she knew it to be a house of life. 

Lifting her eyes, she saw a butterfly hovering above the 
cocoon from which it had freed itself. It rose and drifted 
out into the sunlight. It was a note of that song that she 
had heard faintly in the forest—the song that circles the 
rolling earth, the song of life—a song that is sung from 
out of the infinitudes of time and immortality and the 
creation of a world. It is the First Voice. She turned her face 
upward toward the shining sun; clearly, distinctly, the Voice 
said to her: “ God never gave us death. He gave us only life!’ 

“ And we—we have woven a garment of death about our- 
selves,” she sighed. Like an echo of her own words came 
the whisper of an antiphonal; words she had heard long 
years before and had forgotten: “If a man keep My sayings, 
he shall never see death.” 
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Saturday, March 21 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples stuffed with stewed 
prunes; cream. 
Poached eggs on fried 
toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Liver and bacon on skewers; 
Cake and nut strips. 
DINNER 
Pork tenderloins, Frenched ; mash- 
ed potatoes; apple sauce. 
Celery and egg salad. 
Lemon pie. 
Coffee. 


hominy : 


tea. 


Sunday, March 22 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Tenderloin hash on toast rounds ; 
muffins ; coffee. 


DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 


Stuffed shoulder of lamb; sweet 


potato puff; creamed pease and 
turnips. 
Fig and nut jelly; coffee. 
SUPPER 
Creamed eggs in chafingdish ; 
sandwiches; coffee. 


Urange salad with mayonnaise. 
Preserves and cake. 


Monday, March, 23 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Bacon; milk toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked corn; toasted bread strips ; 
tea. 
Fig and nut jelly. 
DINNER 
Sliced lamb in casserole with rice 
and tomatoes; baked potatoes. 
Cake rounds with halved peaches. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, March 25 


BREAKFAST 
Creamed dried beef; coffee. 
Toast and orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Spanish toast; half can of toma- 
toes; tea. 
Cream cheese and cookies. 


DINNER 
Clear soup with tapioca. 


l’anned ae yon ye 
cakes; mash to 
Chocolate. pu , —— 
Wednesday, March 25 
BREAKFAST 
Boiled eggs; toast; coffee. 
Fried cornmeal mush and syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
Hamburg steak on toast. 
Cocoa and fresh gingerbread. 
: DINNER 
Veal chops, breaded; macaroni 
and cheese. 
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Watercress with French dressing; 
cheese balls. 
Apple fritters, hard sauce. 
Coffee. 


eS ce March 26 

EAKFAST 
Codfish balls: hot rolls ; 

LUNCHEON 

Baked beans ; tea. 
Coffee jelly. 

DINNER 
Cream of dried-pea soup. 


coffee. 


Pot roast of beef; creamed cab 
bage; browned potatoes. 
Cold rice and raisin pudding. 
Coffee. 

Friday, March 2 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Serambled eggs on toast; corn 
bread ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed cabbage baked with 
grated cheese ; tea. 

Apple cake. 

DINNER 
Baked fish: scalloped tomatoes; 


lattice potatoes. 
Steamed suet and raisin pudding. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, March 28 


BREAKFAST 
Broiled strips of ham; French 
fried potatoes; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed fish au gratin; tea. 
Baked bananas. 
DINNER 
Pot roast reheated in casserole 
with minced vegetables; baked 
sweet tatoes. 
Lettuce and French dressing. 
Nuts and raisins; coffee. 


Sunday, March 29 
BREAKFAST 
Baked ap les stuffed with nuts 
raisins ; cream. 
marmalade ; coffee. 


DINNER 
Black bean soup. 

Boiled fowl with egg sauce; stew- 
ed celery ; mashed potatoes ; spiced 
peaches. 

Spanish cream. 

‘offee. 


SUPPER 

Fgg salad; sandwiches ; 
hearts ; coffee. 

Fruit and cake. 


Monday, March 30 
BREAKFAST 
Bacon and eggs; toast: 
LUNCHEON 
Pot roast hash ; 
Cake. 
DINNER 
creamed in border of 
currant jelly. 


Toast : 


celery 


coffee. 


tea. 


Chicken, 
rice ; 


pease ; 








By Jane 
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Tapioca ga 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, March 31 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with chopped dates ; 
Creamed codfish; toast; 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed pease on toast 
Boston brown bread ; 
Cheese crackers. 
DINNER 
Chicken and rice soup. 
Baked ham, brown gravy; mashed 
potatoes; salsify croquettes. 


Oran pie. 
Cc ‘offer: 


cream 
coffee. 


rounds ; 
tea. 


Wednesday, April 1 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced bananas and oatmeal: 
cream. 
Fried panfish; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese fondu: tea. 


Cinnamon rolls. 
DINNER 
Barbecued ham; baked potatoes; 
stewed celery. 
Apple dumplings: 
Coffee. 


Thursday, April 2 
BREAKFAST 
Boiled rice with raisins: cream. 
Toast rounds spread with minced 


ham with poached eggs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Milk toast with grated cheese, 
browned ; tea. : 
Oranges. 


DINNER (COMPANY) 
Cream of celery soup. 
Braised tongue; spinach; mashed 
potatoes. 
Lettuce sprinkled with 
nuts, French dressing : 
Home-made chocolate ice 
sponge cake. 
Coffee. 


chopped 
cheese. 
cream ; 


Friday, April 3 
BREAKFAST - 
smoked salmon, 
sauce; coffee. 
Wheat cakes; syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
Egg timbales ; 
Baked prunes ; 


DINNER 
Fried halibut; spinach reheated, 
egg sauce: mashed potatoes. 
Almond cornstarch pudding. 
Coffee. 


Broiled white 


tea. 
cake. 


Saturday, April 4 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed halibut; rice muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Spaghetti and tomatoes; tea. 
Cream cheese; gooseberry jam; 
wafers. 











DINNER 
Sliced tongue, tomato sauce; 
browned sweet potatoes; Lima 


Bread et .-< h raisi 
read pu with raisins. 
Coffer, 


Sunday, April § 
BREAKFAST 


Browned buttered e 2s; coffee. 
Waifies with maple sugar. 


DINNER 
Cream of Lima bean soup. 
Fricandeau of veal; potato puff; 


baked onions. 
Canned apricot tart with cream. 
‘offee. 


SUPPER 
Creamed haddie in chafingdish ; 
sandwiches ; coffee. 

Sliced oranges; cake. 


Monday, April 6 
BREAKFAST 
and bacon on 
toast ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Laked potatoes filled with creamed 
codfish ; tea. 
Cake. 
DINNER 
Sliced veal reheated in casserole 
with chopped olives; browned po- 
tatoes; turnips. 
Lettuce; cheese balls; 
Coffee. 


Liver skewers ; 


wafers. 


Tuesday, April 7 
BREAKFAST 
omelette with white sauce; 
Graham muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
on toast; 


Plain 


Veal hash chow-chow ; 


tea. 
Cabbage salad with mayonnaise. 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup. 
Mutton stew with dumplings: 
browned potatoes; creamed cab- 


bage. 
Prune putes. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, April 8 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Creamed hard boiled eggs au 
gratin; coffee; rolls. 
LUNCHEON 
Mutton croquettes ; 
Wafers and jam. 
DINNER 
Broiled steak with bananas ; mash- 
ed potatoes; spinach. 
Baked caramel custard. 
Coffee. 


tea. 


Thursday, April 9 
BREAKFAST 
rice with steamed figs: 
cream. 
Poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced steak on toast. 
‘Fresh Sally Lunn and cocoa. 
DINNER 
Cream of beet soup. 
Strips of veal, breaded ; new string 
beans ; tatoes. 


Boiled 


Home-made charlotte russe. 
Coffee 





Friday, April 10 
BREAKFAST 
Steamed eggs; coffee toast. 


Fried balls 
syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
Canned salmon, scalloped; tea. 
Fruit and gingersnaps. 
DINNER 
Boiled cod with egg sauce; to- 
matoes au gratin; potatoes. 
Lettuce with French dressing. 
Chocolate bread pudding. 
Coffee. 


farina and maple 


Saturday, April 11 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed fish ; toast; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Tomato bisque. 
Smelts, broiled, with parsley but- 
ter. 
Maryland chicken; new potatoes ; 
currant jelly. 


String bean salad with cheese 
balls. 
Maple parfait; little cakes. 
Coffee. 
DINNER 
Chicken, creamed in rice border; 


string beans; currant jelly. 
Wine jelly ; cake. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, April 12 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 


Eggs baked in white sauce with 
cheese ; toast; coffee. 
DINNER 
Chicken and tomato soup. 

Ilot veal loaf; creamed canned 


ase; browned potatoes. 
Pineapple Bavarian cream. 


Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Sliced veal loaf; potato salad 
made with olives, nuts, and 


mayonnaise; sandwiches. 
Fig compote; cake; coffee 


Monday, April 13 
BREAKFAST 
Bacon; hot rolls: coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Scrambled eggs; tea. 
Figs and cake. 
DINNER 
of mutton, boiled; browned 
me mashed potatoes. 
Vashi gton pie. 
Coffee. 


Leg 


Tuesday, April 1; 


BREAKFAST 
cutlets; popovers ; 
LUNCHEON 
String bean salad with mayonnaise 
and cream cheese balls. 
Chocolate and marshmallows. 
DINNER 
Mutton reheated in brown sauce; 
spinach ; potatoes. 
Deep rhubarb tart. 
Coffee. 


Codfish tea. 


Wednesday, April 15 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Stewed kidneys; coffee; toast. 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 


Recipes see Advertising Section. 
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LUNCHEON , 
Mutton hash, baked ; tea. 
Rhubarb tart. 


DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 

Beef stew in casserole with to- 
matoes and barley; spinach. 
Marshmallow pudding. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, April 16 


BREAKFAST 
Farina and stewed dates; cream. 
Steamed eggs; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Finnan haddie, creamed; tea. 
Stewed rhubarb; gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Clear soup. 
Meat pie (of beef stew); new 
beans ; boiled potatoes with butter 
sauce. 
vanilla ice 
cake. 
Coffee. 


Hiome - made cream ; 


Friday, April i17 
BREAKFAST 
surprise; whole 
muffins ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Parsley omelette ; tea. 
Cake and preserves. 
DINNER 
whitefish; potato 
new beets. 
Lemon pudding. 
Coffee. 


Codfish wheat 


Broiled balls ; 


Saturday, April 18 
BREAKFAST 
dried beef; creamed pota 
toes; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
with 
olives. 
and fresh sugar 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup. 
Veal stew; salsify croquettes; new 
potatoes. 
Khubarb and almond jelly; 
ped cream. 
Coffee. 


Broiled 


Fish salad mayonnaise ; 


Cocoa cookies. 


whip 


Sunday, April 19 


BREAKFAST 
Boiled eggs: toast; coffee. 
Waffles and fresh maple sugar. 
DINNER 
Fore quarter of lamb, stuffed; 
« asparagus: potatoes. 
Iettuce and French dressing. 
Almond trifle. 

Coffee. 

SUPPER 
sweetbreads; hot bis 
cults ; coffee. 

Pineapple; cake. 


Creamed 


Monday, April 20 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Bacon; milk toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Lamb stew: tea. 
Pineapple and cake. 
DINNER 
Lamb reheated ; boiled rice ; 


ans. 
Cake in boiled custard. 
‘offe 


string 
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HARPER'S Bazar will open its pages this year to a series of articles on “ The Girl Who Comes 


to the City,” writtcn 


the city, and either succeeding or failing there. during the last ten years. 


by those girl readers who have gone through the experience of coming to 


The Bazar wants the 


experience of the average girl of not under sixteen years of age, nor over thirty, and not espe- 


cially trained or equipped for work. 
trades, factory work, music, art, 
work generally. 


All classes of experiences are desired—those in journalism, 
teaching, domestic service, 
An honest, accurate experience of one who has tried and failed is as necessary to a true 


typewriting, stenography, and office 


presentation of the whole subject as a story of a foothold won and kept. 


By “the city” the Bazar does not mean New York alone. 
It means any city of over twenty thousand people. 


big cities of the United States. 


t does not mean: the half-dozen 


For the best five experiences received, of success or failure, the Bazar will pay $20 each. 
For each experience printed, wholly or in part, and of which there may be twenty or more 


used, the Bazar will pay $5. 


The contributions must be written in ink, on one side of the paper only, and must not contain 


less than 400 words, nor more than 800. 


It is not necessary to be a Bazar subscriber to enter this symposium. 
invited to send it in. 
Brothers, Frank!in Square, New York. 
this department 
will be promptly notified of the acceptance of their contributions 
a month of the date of their receipt. 


has an experience to send, is hereby 
Bazak, GIRL’s DEPARTMENT, Harper 

Contributions found unavailable 
scripts which are available 
if possible within 
may be offercd elsewhere, 


for 


Work as a Telephone Operator 

I tert the country at the age of eighteen, 
and for the past three years have been a 
long-distance telephone operator here in Fort 
Seott. I never knew what responsibility was 
until I made my way in the world alone. 

After practising about a week I was put 
on the loeal board, but only worked there two 
weeks, and then I learned long distance. 
The long-distance work is much more inter- 
esting than local, but more trying on the 
nerves. When I began working I weighed 
one hundred and twenty pounds; never since 
have I tipped the seales at more than one 
hundred and twelve. I do not think the work 
would be so trying if one had experienced 
operators to work with. The greater part of 
my time I have worked with students. You 


cannot imagine how aggravating it is to be ° 


talking to some one down the line, and have 
a new operator next to you asking questions. 

I work from 7 a.M. until 4.30 p.m., and have 
an hour and a half for lunch. No one works 
more than eight hours. Most all operators 
work “split” hours—such as 8 a.m. to 12, 
and 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. Their evenings are 
spoiled, for this makes them too late to at- 
tend the theatre or any similar amusement. 

One must have good recommendations. 
That, I think, is one of the best rules of the 


company. One is not permitted to communi- 


cate with any subscriber while on duty, but 


Any girl, anywhere, who 
Address the Editor of Harprr's 


cannot be returned. Authors of manu- 


After siz weeks any M8. not accepted 


only an operator can tell how men try to 
make one break these rules. The “ bonton” 
of the city, if they like their operator’s voice, 
usually begin by sending a box of candy. 
They think this will please her, and then, 
probably, she will accept an invitation to 
lunch or go to the theatre with them. One 
out of a hundred proves to be a gentleman. 
The girl who remembers her mother’s advice 
will never accept such an invitation, but oth- 
ers think it very romantic to meet a stranger 
whom they have talked to every day. 

I began at the rate of twenty dollars per 
month, and was advanced according to my 
merit. I worked a year before getting an 
increase—the usual experience. None of the 
operators get more than twenty-five dollars 
in this city. I board with relatives, and so 
have more liberty than in a boarding house. 
My board, lodging, and laundry cost fifteen 
dollars per month, so you see what is left for 
clothing and other expenses. I make most 
of my clothes, which saves-a great deal. I 
never buy anything ready made. I buy the 
best I can afford and take care of things. 

Twenty-two girls work at our office, and we 
are all good friends. When an operator 
leaves our city, we all contribute and buy 
something as a remembrance—usually a ring. 
We often have parties, just “the telephone 
girls” and their friends. The manager and 
his wife are always invited. 

















I think I could count my experience a suc- 
cess, for I have always managed to get along. 
I cannot have everything I want, but I have 
learned the limit of my money, and usually 
think twice before buying, wondering if I 
would grow tired of this garment. 

I like my work real well, but will say this 
—that it will ruin the sweetest disposition 
to be an operator. The most annoying things 
happen, and, try as one will, one cannot al- 
ways control one’s temper. E. 8S. 
Fort Scort, Kans. 


Government Work in Washington 

Tuts is the experience of a young woman 
who came to Washington, D.C., to take a 
government position at $450 a year, in 1902. 

For two years I lived at different boarding 
houses, trying in vain to find a satisfactory 
one. It seemed, from the conversation of my 
associates, that the northwest section of the 
city was the only one in which to live, so I 
struggled to keep in that section, and found 
that my salary was far from sufficient for 
me to inhabit anything but the smallest and 
most uncomfortable rooms. 

One of my plans in coming to Washington 
was to enter one or more classes at the uni- 
versity, which are so timed that one can at- 
tend them in the evenings, taking either a 
complete course or only one study, according 
to one’s time and means, and qualifying for 
a degree if one desires. These I paid for a 
little at a time—what I could each month. I 
tried taking meals at the house, but, finding 
that the dinner hour conflicted with college, 
took to eating at a restaurant, and really en- 
joyed it very much for one winter. There 
are many little eating houses in Washington 
where one can get a fifteen-cent breakfast 
and twenty-five-cent dinner, which are very 
wholesome and palatable; and one feels so 
luxurious when one indulges in a thirty-five 
or fifty cent dinner on Sunday! 

After two years, during which I tried nu- 
merous boarding houses, I grew discouraged. 
How any girl could enjoy receiving acquaint- 
ances in the parlor where the other women 
are sitting watching and listening, I do not 
see. I got into the habit of readily agreeing to 
the suggestion, “ Let’s go downtown and get 
something to eat,” and I frequently went to 
numerous little restaurants. I kept in mind, 
“we came here to talk and spend the eve- 
ning; I am really not hungry or thirsty, and 
we must try to get so interested talking as 
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to forget to eat or drink!” Very many girls 
in boarding houses spend some evenings so; 
but I know it is a thing one ought not to 
do. It is one of the things a nice girl simply 
cannot afford to do. I am not too Puritan- 
ical, I know, but I soon decided that it would 
be wiser to endure the boarding house parlor, 
which led me to think seriously of finding 
some way to live more comfortably. 

Finally, two other girls and I joined forces, 
and for three years occupied a little flat, not 
in the northwest part of the vity. It con- 
sisted of a bathroom, with shelves around the 
walls, on one of which we kept a few dishes 
and a one-burner gas stove for an occasional 
breakfast Sunday mornings; a sitting room, 
on whose couch one of us slept; and a bed- 
room, containing single beds for the other 
two, our three bureaus, and a large clothes 
press. For this we paid $22.50 per month. 
A eaterer sent in our dinners, which cost us 
$12 a month for one meal, and two meals 
were enough for the three of us. Each one’s 
share in the establishment: was thus $15.50, 
and we got our breakfast and luncheons at 
a little shop on Eleventh Street. 

I came home from college between ten and 
eleven o’clock most nights, and while at the 
boarding house I had to endure some criti- 
cism and questioning about my late hours. 
But it has been my pleasant experience that 
Washington streets are delightful at night. 
I firmly believe that no woman walking the 
street with a quick firm step, and with no 
pocketbook dangling on her arm to tempt 
the loitering negro, need be afraid to be alone. 

I am now making a little more money than 
in the beginning. The first two years I really 
did have a struggle to keep within my in- 
come. I do think it an excellent thing to 
have an evening occupation, such as a col- 
lege class, if one is not too tired. It keeps 
one from thinking too much of the clothes 
one wants and can’t have, and of young men, 
and one thoroughly enjoys one’s pleasures 
when they do come. L. A. 

Wasuineton, D.C. 


Factory Work in Quincy 

I wap always lived in a small town or on 
a farm until I was seventeen years old, which 
was in 1902. Then my mother, with two 
children younger than myself, moved to 
Quincy, Ills., which is a large manufacturing 
city of about 46,000 inhabitants. There I 
tried working out in families, but as IT could 
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not have my evenings and Sundays to my- 
self, and had heard much of factory life and 
good wages, I decided to try that for a while. 

I “worked out” about one month. I then 
went to work at the factory, only to find 
long hours and small wages. The new 
girls started in at $2.50 per week of ten 
hours a day, and sometimes would have to 
work for that for three or four years before 
getting a rise in wages. 

I kept that position a year. Then I was 
offered a better position in a laundry. There 
| could make from $4.50 to $6 per week. 

Most of us lived so far from our work 
that we were compelled to bring our lunch, 
as we could not get home and back in 
an hour. Sometimes in summer we would 
have to work till ten at night. When that 
was the case we would have to eat a cold 
lunch for supper also. I worked in the laun- 
dry for two years. At the end of that time I 
was forced to give it up on account of my 
health. I ironed shirts on one of the ma- 
chines which are run by electricity, and the 
strain on my nerves was very great. 

The constant attention I was forced to give 
my machine and work almost caused nervous 
prostration. For the last year I have been 
doing housework again, and find it the most 
healthful work one can get in the city. I 
have almost recovered my health. 

For my part, I consider factory life a fail- 
ure. Qne may have a few luxuries in the way 
of theatres, concerts, etc., but are they worth 
the cost? One must think of the companions 
one is thrown with in the ‘actory. One must 
associate with almost every class of people, 
and if one doesn’t take the right stand in the 
beginning it is very easy to be led astray. 

I was very fortunate when I first came to 
the city. I went to Sunday school from the 
start, and my Sunday school teacher (a 
young man) knew of the many temptations 
and dangers a girl had to face in the factory. 
IIe talked and helped me before the other 
class of people could use their influence over 
me. Then I had my mother here to watch 
and guide me, as she was brought up in a 
large city. I also had a home, though I paid 


my board to help the younger ones in school. 
Still, it was not as if I were boarding among 
strangers and paying for everything. 

Then there was the item of my clothes. 
As a factory girl has to be on the street a 
good deal, going to and from work, she must 
be dressed neatly, and that takes most of 
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her wages. When one stops to count it up 
one can easily see it is hardly worth leaving 
the farm for. 

If I had my experience to live over again 
| would take housework and keep to it. One 
learns things there that will be useful to one 
all one’s life, while in a factory one’s knowl- 
edge is only useful as long as one is employed 
there. But I would not give up country life 
again for city life of any kind. 

Quincy, ILLs. E. L. 


Journalism in New York 

THis paper is not from one who has ar- 
rived, but from one who is beginning. 

I came to New York three years ago from 
a small town in the West. With me | 
brought two years’ experience in teaching, 
five hundred dollars, representing my savings 
for those years, a college education, and a 
great ambition to enter the field of journal- 
ism, of which New York had always repre- 
sented to me the centre. On the side of as- 
sets, too, must be counted my little mother. 
She had a small income sufficing for her own 
needs, but not for mine. What she meant 
to me in encouragement and inspiration when 
the days of disappointment came, cannot be 
estimated. I was saved the loneliness and 
dread of the homecoming to the cheerless 
hall bedroom that so many girls have experi- 
enced. Before my second year I concluded 
that what New York needed was mothers. 

My first year counts for little in the way 
of experience, as I was not a bread earner. 
I studied at Columbia and at the Art League. 
I had illustrated a book that brought me in 
royalties of about one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year. But by spring | had learned that 
the arts are jealous mistresses, and in this 
age of specialists I could not follow two lines 
of work, so with a pang I abandoned my 
brush for my pen. In May I began to look 
for work. My first idea was to seek the news- 
papers. Armed with several cards of intro- 
duction, I made the rounds. My first card 
was to the Sunday editor of one of the large 
dailies. He received me kindly, but when I 
made known my desire, he said: “ My dear 
young lady, I have under me some forty or 
fifty writers. For each position there is a 
waiting list of ten or fifteen applicants. You 
would be surprised to see the well-known 
names on the list—novelists, poets, drama- 
tists, and editors from other cities. They all 
want to come to New York.” 
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“But they were all beginners sometime,” 
I faltered. 

“ Not in New York,” he answered. “ New 
York is the home of the tried and the strong. 
The beginner must learn his strokes in a 
calmer sea.” 

Then it was I recognized a fact that be- 
came more and more insistent as time went 
on. When one is a bread earner one cannot 
always choose one’s line of work, but must 
take thankfully that which presents itself 
until she reaches that time when, her larder 
full, she may say, independently: “I will do 
this or that.” I went to a teachers’ agency, 
and was so fortunate as to secure tutoring 
for the coming year. My tutoring brought 
me in sixty dollars a month, and I averaged 
about ten dollars monthly on secretary work 
with which I filled my Saturday mornings. 
Mother and I kept house in a simple but 
comfortable way in an uptown apartment, 
where our combined living expenses during 
the three years have ranged from sixty to a 
hundred dollars a month. I found clothing 
and millinery more expensive than in smaller 
cities, and car fare an important item. 

I began free lance writing. One of my first 
articles being accepted by a certain magazine, 
I took a second down to the editor in per- 
son. The editor very generously told me that 
when I had other articles to submit I might 
“come in and talk them over.” Moreover, 
this busy man was as good as his word, being 
most kind in offering suggestions and criti- 
cism of my work. I obtained some dramatic 
reviewing, and this, with my teaching and 
other writing, carried me well into my third 
year. At the end of the third year I had 
saved enough, with the help of one hundred 
dollars from my mother, to take the little 
mother for a four months’ trip to Europe. 


New York. F. V. 


' Dentistry Work 

My childhood days were very happily spent 
in a small town in northern Pennsylvania, 
and until the death of my father and mother 
I knew very little of the world. Their death 
necessitated earning my own living, which 
I did by becoming the assistant of a well- 
known dentist in our little town. 

My salary amounted to three dollars a 
week and room and board. After a year’s 
work I became dissatisfied and decided the 
city would be a much better place in which 
to earn a larger salary and avail myself of 
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the many opportunities the city affords. I 
left the little home town, and ventured; at 
first to the city of Binghamton, N. Y., where 
I was very successful, and after a year’s ex- 
perience there, wanting to make still further 
advancement, in February, 1902, left Bing- 
hamton for New York. 

Arriving there, 1 was met by friends, and 
was under their protection until I found 
work. I was fortunate, and by the end of a 
week had found a situation as assistant den- 
tist in Brooklyn. My salary there, to start 
with, was eight dollars a week. With it I 
had to pay board, street car fare, and obtain 
the necessities of life. Board I1-obtained at 
five dollars a week, as my friends had kindly 
consented to let me stay with them. My 
street car fare amounted to thirty cents a 
day, or one dollar and eighty cents a week, 
leaving me one dollar and twenty cents to 
live on. My ambition had been, to save 
enough in a few years-for a course at col- 
lege, in order to be able to practise for my- 
self. The reader of this can easily figure 
the exact number of years it would take to 
save money for a college course of at least 
four years at the rate of one dollar and twen- 
ty cents a week. My hours were from seven 
in the morning until eight thirty at night. I 
left my boarding place at 6 a.m. in order to 
get to my place of business at seven. I was 
allowed an hour at noon for lunch, and then 
business again until eight thirty, when I 
left the office for home, arriving there about 
nine thirty. I would then the- first 
warm meal of the day. 

I had been with this dentist one month 
when my salary was raised to nine dollars 
a week, and after the third month was raised 
to ten dollars, leaving me a little over three 
dollars a week, barely enough for spending 
money, and yet it was the same I was earn- 
ing in my little home town in Pennsylvania. 
I was far from being as well off on the three 
dollars in the city as I was with the three 
in the country, for I was minus the friends 
and sympathy I would have had at home. 

It takes brave hearts and strong constitu- 
tions to battle with the hard, cruel ways of 
the city. The city, especially one the size 
of New York, is no place for the poor work- 
ing girl, and she is poor if she has no father 
or mother or home to go to, in case the city 
and its many dangers prove too much for 
the little country girl. I had some very un- 
pleasant experiences, and was hounded for 


have 
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weeks by one man with glowing offers of big 
positions and influence. I had to call in my 
friends to help me to get rid of him, which 
we finally did. 

The early teachings of a wise and loving 
mother proved much to me many times. 

My experience in the city was short lived. 
In four months I was longing for my home 
among the hills. To make a long story short, 
I returned to my old home and settled down 
there. My experience was a great benefit to 
me in my line of work, and enabled me to 
earn and save more than ever before. But I 
shall never go back to the city. D. M. 

ATHENS, Pa. 


Hospital Experience in California 

As a preface I should say that I have writ- 
ten guardedly, and the institution in which 
I served was of high standing. 

At the age of twenty-one I was attending 
the State University of Berkeley, hoping soon 
to graduate. The family with whom I had 
made my home for years lived in a small 
city not far distant, and, taking little inter- 
est in my collegiate work, insisted that I be- 
come immediately self-supporting, and for 
such end enter a hospital. In a few weeks I 
entered one of the finest private sanitariums 
in San Francisco. 

I knew little of the ways of a large city, 
and although of mature age had passed so 
many years in study and in the ways of cul- 
ture that I realized in no way the step I was 
taking. For some odd reason there seems 
to hang a glamour and a sentiment around 
the beds of a hospital ward. We hear much 
of the nobility of the work, but little of its 
influence on those that serve, or of the at- 
mosphere which may surround them. The 
status of the college girl and that of the pro- 
bation nurse are quite different, and I felt my 
change of condition keenly. Social, moral, 
intellectual, and religious conditions were 
very different from what I was used to. 

For a time I served on the general floor, 
but shortly was given a special case, serving 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four with- 
out relief. It was winter, and the long nights 
were bitterly cold. My patient was a pro- 
fessional gambler, an adept trickster and 
sport, and I passed the long nights in listen- 
ing to tales of wild revelry and the lewd say- 
ings and rank profanity of his daily life con- 
tinually repeated in semi-delirium. He re- 
covered, contrary to all expectation, and I was 


at once placed on special again, with the same 
hours of service. The new patient was a 
similar case. 

My third case was a gentleman kindly and 
cultured, and threatened with total blind- 
ness. I wrote letters to his wife, and relieved 
his tedium as well as I might. Of my many 
patients, he alone was one with whom I would 
have been willing for a daughter of mine to 
become acquainted. 

Although making slight acquaintance with 
many physicians, I became well acquainted 
with one alone. I always served as special 
on his cases when one was required, whether 
by accident or design I know not. He was 
a physician of the highest standing—a splen- 
did surgeon, a man of marked culture. Very 
gruff to others, he had been pleasant to me, 
and I entertained no fear of him, as did 
many of the nurses. 

I received seven dollars a month; but this 
proving entirely inadequate to my expenses, 
I one day asked this physician if it would be 
possible for me to obtain any private nursing. 
He merely replied that he knew the constant 
work was too heavy for me, and he could give 
me cases, as I had had sufficient experience; 
in fact, he would like to put me on at once. 
I was greatly pleased, and entered upon my 
new duties the following day. 

Weeks went by, and I was constantly busy. 
My cases were light, and I had opportunity 
to regain some of my strength. 

One dark, rainy night I was called to the 
doctor’s office to receive instructions for a 
new case. My call was short; my ultimatum 
laid down. If I wished more work from him 
I must meet certain conditions. There was 
no mistaking his meaning. 

Overwrought and despairing, I said good- 
by, and walked away. The world seemed 
very pitiless. I still hoped that by applying 
to a nurse’s agency I might be able to con- 
tinue my work; but there were many ahead 
of me in the lists, and they were more expe- 
rienced and better known. I had no one to 
whom I might appeal directly, and not being 
sufficiently strong to resume my training, the 
curtain fell upon my work as a nurse. My 
health has been very bad ever since. 


PASADENA, CALIF. A. M. J. 


Bookkeeping in Chicago 
I was sixteen years old when I left my 
home in a small Wisconsin town and went 
to look for work in Chicago. The high 
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school which I had just finished had given 
me little preparation for the world except a 
dawning appreciation of Browning and a two 
years’ training in bookkeeping. It was upon 
the latter, of course, that I based my hope 
of finding work in a city office. With this 
ambition I landed at the Wells Street sta- 
tion in Chicago. I was fortunate to be met 
at the depot by my uncle, for I had a lively 
awe of the city; the skyscrapers, the elevated 
railways, the feverish mass of people pre- 
sented a horrible confusion to my mind. But 
by the next day I had mastered my timidity 
sufficiently to strike out alone. I left the 
suburbs at 7 a.M., and at eight o’clock arrived 
at the doors of the Photo-Jewelry Co.— 
a struggling plant on the west side—to an- 
swer their advertisement for an assistant 
bookkeeper which had appeared in the News 
the night before. The cashier turned me 
over to the manager, the manager gave me 
to the bookkeeper. After a rapid cross-ex- 
amination Miss Brown, the bookkeeper, said 
I could stay. I hung up my hat right gladly, 
and went to work. My work, as Miss Brown 
briefly defined it, was to take charge of the 
customers’ ledger, the journal, send out bills, 
ete., and balance the books for the customers’ 
side of the house. My work for the morning 
was to “post”—that is, transfer accounts 
from the daily bill books to the journal. The 
question of salary was to be settled later. 

I posted all morning. At noon there was 
a short intermission for lunch. After a glass 
of milk and a sandwich at the bakery around 
the corner I went again to work. Posted all 
the afternoon. The bills of three days were 
piled upon my hands, and I was kept busy 
until six o’clock. As the gong rang Miss 
Brown showed me how to punch my ecard, 
and I hurried out with the rest. 

The week was a strenuous one. At the 
office there were new things to learn each 
day. Invoices, checks, bills of lading here 
had a significance unknown in high school. 
There were semi-monthly dunning bills to be 
sent out with a “please remit,” or “ please 
remit immediately,” or a more imperative 
“please pay this bill directly or we shall be 
obliged to place it in the hands of a collect- 
or.” At the end of the week I was permitted 
to stay at the wage of six dollars. 

Now came the adjustment of the wage to 
my expenses. Though I was unwilling to 
“ sponge ” upon my relatives, the board I paid 
was ridiculously low. Still, I was hard put 
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to make both ends meet. These, I found, 
were the immediately necessary expenses: 

Board—$2; car fare—$1.20; lunches 
cents; laundry—40 cents. Total—#$4.50. 

A dollar and a half left then for clothes and 
the thousand and one incidentals! 

gut the problem of economic adjustment 
was not the only one to be met; that of ad- 
justment to the new and more dangerous en- 
vironment of city life was as difficult. True, 
that though the yellow journals—and often 
papers of a less garish- hue—reeked with 
stories of the perils of young girls, I en- 
countered no danger. I was careful, how- 
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ever, never to be on the streets alone, except 
when going to and from work, hours when 
there was safety in numbers, when I was but 
an atom in the living stream of workers. 
Sut the life of the city, the feverish, restless, 
pushing, jostling, haggard life of the city, 
jarred on me like a discordant note. It was 
hard to adjust myself to the atmosphere— 
the stifled city air, the stifled city minds. 

This inadaptability extended to the office. 
Here were new, undreamed-of relations with 
people. In a small town one is usually taken 
for granted in a more or less amiable way, 
but here every word one spoke was noted by 
alert ears. Tact, quick wits, and good humor 
were necessary. 

As time went on I became fairly accus- 
tomed to my work and my surroundings. 
But there was no time to read, no time to 
enjoy life; I seemed destined to become a 
machine. I watched the women in the office 
to see what effect the life had had upon them. 
Women who had a natural knack and busi- 
ness mind seemed to belong there as well as 
the men. 3ut there were others who were 
unfit, and so out of necessity had succumbed 
to the external and become machines. This 
I dreaded. I felt that there was a larger and 
better side of my personality which had no 
opportunity for expression. In this sense 
office life in a city was a failure for me. 

“Go to college,” suggested a friend. 

“Tlow? I have no money.” 

“Work your way,” said she. 

I felt it a drowning man’s straw, but I 
grasped it. I went back to my small Wiscon- 
sin town where there are no elevateds, no 
skyscrapers, no congested civilization; I went 
back to a work which I had previously de- 
spised—housework,—in order to save money. 
I am doing it. L. F. 

Mapison, Wis. 
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-all designs need frames. 

To be effective these things must be 
shut off from what is around them. So we 
put borders on our carpets, mouldings around 
our pictures, and Nature has given us hair 
on the top of our heads to serve as frame 
for ovr faces and to help us to be beautiful. 

If she has given us hair black, brown, or 
red, then a black, brown, or red frame is 
just what our eyes and complexion call for. 
If you do not believe it, observe some one 
who has dyed or bleached her hair and see 
how she has to touch up eyebrows and cheeks 
to restore harmony. She has spoiled the 
original color scheme, and has to make up a 
new one. 

In framing an object—that is, in shutting 
it off from another—it becomes more inter- 
esting, its special charm is brought out. 

To do this, then, frames must suit the pe- 
culiarities of the things they bound,—the 
same frame will not suit everything. One 
design calls for a different border than an- 
other; a water-color sketch in delicate colors 
ealls for a light moulding that would make a 
large oil painting, by contrast, seem dark 
and heavy. In other words we cannot buy 
one hundred feet of gilt moulding, run it 
around all the framable objects on our walls, 
and feel that we have done the square thing 
by them. Yet this is just what we do when 
we put our heads into the hands of a coif- 
feur, and only raise them three quarters of 
an hour later when a stiff “ marcel” has been 
applied, when the frame about our faces is 
as like to that around our neighbor’s face as 
are two identical peas in a pod. 

Now a soft pompadour is “ another story,” 
for, while the pompadour is, at present, so 
‘universal as to be quite without individual 
distinction, it is not a fashion without a 
reason. If there were no sense in it, why has 
it kept cropping up again and again for 
years and years? Gainsborough and Romney 
painted it; old French portraits show it; 
Madame de Pompadour was its patron—well, 


ACES need frames, pictures need frames, 
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not saint, exactly; and poor Marie Antoinette 
lost hers on the guillotine. So it is a fact 
in history, and as history repeats itself, even 
so the pompadour. 

As a changeable feature it is to a woman 
very much what beard and mustache are to 
aman. Is a man’s face too long and narrow, 
he can make it .square by his beard; too 
square, and he gives himself a goatee; is 
his expression too mild, up go the ends of 
his mustache with an imperial brush; too 
fierce, and the ends droop with a melancholy 
that would deceive Hamlet! 

Hair, however, is even more flexible and 
can do more artistic feats than the beard, 
and for this remarkable adaptability we cling 
to the pompadour, for that and for its uni- 
versal becomingness. 

Considering that it has been so long with 
us, we are still curiously unskilled in our use 
of the pompadour. About nine well-dressed 
women in ten wear them, and about one in 
two hundred wears the right one, the one 
that is suited to her face. I saw this the 
other day in a fashionable girls’ school, where 
I had the chance to study a hallful of pom- 
padours. All the girls wore them, but almost 
without exception they wore the wrong one, 
so that short necks looked shorter, big noses 
looked bigger, and receding chins vanished 
entirely. Every one of those girls might have 
been prettier than she was, but as I had not 
the time to tell them how, I am going to 
tell you, and trust that one of them may look 
over your shoulder. 

In “building” your pompadour the first 
thing to take into consideration is your 
height. The head is one seventh the length 
of your entire body, or should be if you are 
tall, so that in order not to look top heavy, 
like the Fiji Islander, you must keep that 
proportion. From the top of your pompa- 
dour to the tip of your chin ought not to be 
more than one seventh of your height with 
your shoes—+.e., your heels—on. If your skirt 
is long, which, of course, makes you appear 
taller, your pompadour, if you very much 
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wish it, may rise in proportion, but as your 
skirt grows shorter and your height conse- 
quently dwindles, the pompadour should sink. 

Secondly, after determining the height of 
your pompadour, consider the length of your 
neck. If it is long and graceful you can 
build your pompadour out at the sides and 
start it low at the back—that is, if it is other- 
wise becoming; if your neck is short, the 
pompadour should be close at the sides, and, 
from the front, none of the back hair should 
be seen. 

Thirdly, in arranging your pompadour to 
be seen from the front, its outline must de- 
pend on the shape of your face. 
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Fourthly, in arranging the pompadour to 
be seen profile you must consider your nose 
and your chin. 

It often happens that a coiffure which is 
charming seen full face is not becoming from 
the side view, and the other way round. 

Just here I should like to say something 
that may not fit in later. In general it is 
more becoming, and it is always far more 
graceful, for the side hair to lie horizontally 
than to be drawn up straight from the ears; 
it makes the ears unduly prominent and re- 
veals the somewhat ugly way the hair grows 
around them. 

The horizontal 


natural when 
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the back hair is done low, but even if you 
wear a chignon on the top of your head the 
hair should be brushed first back of the ears 
and then up, giving it a draped effect. 

Now let us take up a systematic study of the 
pompadour in its relation to face and feature. 

First, we will consider full face effects. 
We have in No. 8 a square face—that is, one 
with a square jaw. This shape takes a pom- 
padour with an outline similar to the outline 
of the lower half of the face. It should be 
only moderately high and approximately 
square. The reason for this is that by re- 
producing above the face, on a larger scale, 
the shape of the jaw and chin, we diminish, 
by comparison, the effect of squareness, which, 
if emphasized, easily becomes hard and an- 
gular. 

What is true of a pompadour above a 
square face is true of the arrangement with 
the hair parted in the middle, when it should 
be rolled at the sides and pushed out slightly 
to give a square effect. 

The second face to be “ treated ” 
tinctly round one, and the same principle of 
duplication applies. If you surmount a 
round face by a moderately round pompa- 
dour, a sort of halo starting just above the 
ears and curving well over the top of the 
head, you lessen the extreme roundness of 
the lower half of the face. 

The fourth is an oval face—i.e., broad 
through the cheek bones and tapering to .a 
more or less pointed chin. Here the prin- 
ciple is as follows: 

By building a rather low, flaring pompa- 
dour the width through the cheek bones is 
inodified, but as this also gives the effect of 
shortening the face, it is well to bring the 
back hair up to a broad, low chignon ap- 
pearing above the pompadour. If this chi- 
gnon, or “topknot,” were high and pointed, 
it would, combined with a pointed chin, make 
the face absurdly long, but as it is, it simply 
restores the balance which the wide pompa- 
dour has disturbed. 

If an oval face is long and thin, it is best 
to shorten it by using only the flaring pom- 
padour, omitting the chignon, and giving a 
quite irregular line to the hair that falls over 
the forehead. 

The four face shapes are practically all we 
need consider; they may be a little longer or 
wider than normal, but by keeping the prin- 
ciples suggested well in mind, a little experi- 
ment will solve your difficulties. 


is a dis- 
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Now we come to a study of profiles in their 
relation to hair arrangement. Here, too, 
four examples will suffice to cover the ground, 
and if your combination of features is not 
like that of the illustrations, you have only 
to select your nose, forehead, or chin from 
one of these, and see how it is treated, and 
if you grasp the very simple principle of 
lengthening and shortening lines which I 
shall explain here, too, your task will be an 
easy Without knowing your features I 
cannot give individual advice; I can only lay 
down a few rules of artistic common sense. 

The imaginary lines to be studied are, first, 
line A, which runs from the middle of the 
forehead to the back of the head. Line B 
extends from the tip of the nose straight to 
the back of the head, and line C goes from 
the tip of the chin straight back. 

Profile No. 7, prominent nose with reced- 
ing forehead and chin, is the most difficult 
to treat. If strongly marked it requires 
very delicate handling; but only slightly em- 
phasized, it presents no serious problem. In 
this case, obviously, line A must be length- 
line B shortened, and line C made 


one. 


ened, 
longer. 

To lengthen line A the pompadour must 
be pushed forward and made rather high, 
for if it is too pointed it duplicates the angle 
of the nose, the most striking one in this 
profile, and makes it ridiculous; so we will 
give the pompadour, seen from the side, a 
round outline, and will make it project 
enough to make the nose, by comparison, 
appear normal. 

To shorten line B we will do the back hair 
rather close to the head and finish it with a 
“topknot”; or else, if it is becoming, it 
can be done quite low at the nape of the 
neck. . 

The last arrangement would also serve to 
lengthen line C. Otherwise, if it suits you 
better to wear a high chignon, it would not 
be a bad idea to revive the fashion of tying 
a bow in your hair low at the back of the 
head. If a chignon is worn it should be 
placed high, as otherwise, coming half way 
up the back of the head, it gives an ugly. 
long, slanting line to the end of the nose. 

The head No. 5 is the exact opposite 
prominent forehead, chin, and small nose,— 
a coneave profile. 

Here, of course, lines A and C must be 
shortened, while line B must be lengthened. 

The nose, already disproportionately small, 
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should not be made less conspicuous by a pro- 
jecting pompadour; an almost straight, only 
moderately high, one isin order, so that line 
A will naturaHy be rather short. 

Line B should be made long by doing the 
hair either in a curl or in puffs at the back of 
the head, just behind the nose, while line C 
will be shortened by contrast. 

Profile No. 3 has a straight forehead, 
straight line from upper lip to chin, and a 
prominent nose. 

In this case the only line to take seriously 
into account is line B. The pompadour 
should project slightly, but the hair should be 
kept close to the back of the head, either by 
wearing a “topknot,” or dressing the hair low. 

Profile No. 1 has straight forehead, mod- 
erate nose, and prominent chin. Here line 
C is the main consideration, and I should 
say the best’ way to shorten it would be to 
wear the hair low, letting it stand out some- 
what on line B, and taper to the neck. The 
pompadour may be moderately high and 
straight, or “shadow” the brow. 

Before leaving the pompadour I want to 
say a word about the brow line—.e., the line 
of hair which touches or bounds the forehead. 
Unless the forehead is very high, the way 
the hair naturally grows gives the prettiest 
outline. If a “shadowing” pompadour is not 
desired, but one that rises from the forehead, 
it is generally becoming to make the brow 
line follow the line of the eyebrows. 

A pompadour should never form a straight 
line across the forehead; an irregular or 
“broken ” line is much more artistic. Some- 
times it is becoming to show the whole fore- 
head at, one point, unless it should be very 
high, when to show a part of it is sufficient. 
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Profiles and full-face views showing 
methods of arranging the hair to add 
symmetry to the contour of the head. 


In any case, avoid exaggerations! 
One sees daily on the street 
pompadours, great heavy rolls that heave di- 
agonally across the brow, or congested lumps 
that lie right in the middle of the forehead; 
these arrangements are unspeakably ugly and 
bad style, and only succeed in making the 

wearer appear extremely common. 

No matter what hair arrangement we de- 
cide upon, lines A, B, and C ought to be 
kept in mind. 

Peeping under pompadours, as I walk along 
the street, I have seen charming types buried 
under them—quaint Dutch faces, high-bred 
aristocratic faces, Madonna faces; but all re- 
duced to the common denominator of the 
prevailing style. 

Had the Dutch face been framed by a part 
or slight pompadour and the hair been rolled 
or braided around the head; had the haughty 
face worn its crown (of hair, of course), 
and the Madonna type worn her hair falling 
softly and naturally about hér face, with the 
graceful, long, side line—I could not have 
passed any one of them so quickly,—there 
would have been something individual to ar- 
rest attention. It is such a pity to ignore 
our types. In order to recognize our style 
we should study the best pictures by the old 
and new masters who have made them at- 
tractive; then when we have discovered it, 
we should take sufficient time before the glass 
to decide once for all on our coiffure, and 
then we ought to stick to it, “come what 
may” in changing -fashions. 

But if you dread being too “ different ” 
from others, at least modify the prevailing 
mode to your own style, if you do not wish 
to depart from it entirely. 


monstrous 
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HE secret of a good complexion lies in 
A i perfect health, cleanliness, and a se- 
rene spirit, or at least a good imitation 
of one. If the serenity is not there, perfect 
self-control will answer the same purpose. 
There are many serious diseases of the 
skin, troubles that baffle even the greatest 
specialists. These must, of course, be diag- 
nosed and treated by a physician. More 
frequently a blotchy or muddy skin indi- 
cates a run-down nervous or physical condi- 
tion. Some one organ, or possibly more, is 
not doing its duty, and the system is be- 
ing poisoned. Nature is trying to throw 
some’ of the poison off through the skin, and 
there we have our unmistakable warning of 
internal trouble. It may indicate indiges- 
tion, poor circulation, overstrained nerves, 
numberless different conditions. The skin is 
extremely sensitive, and responds quickly 
to both normal and abnormal conditions of 
the system. When the color is unnatural 
and a breaking out threatens to go on in- 
definitely, refusing to yield to simple exter- 
nal remedies, it is time either to institute 
for oneself needed reforms in diet and living, 
or to seek the advice of a physician. A yel- 
low skin should make one suspect at once a 
torpid liver; a gray skin, poor circulation 
and probably poor digestion as well, and a 
florid skin, too much rich and stimulating 
food; while a blotchy skin may indicate 
poor digestion, constipation, poor circula- 
tion, and many other troubles. A twitching 
face shows only too plainly that the nervous 
system needs building up. A “nervous face ” 
means serious trouble ahead for any one. 
Frequently it begins when a child is very 
young, too young herself to know that she 
is nervous. Parents should recognize the 
eause of the unconscious grimaces, contor- 
tions, and twisting of the face when the 
child is talking, and sometimes when she is 
not talking, and try to correct the cause of 
the habit as well as the habit itself. It is a 
difficult habit to correct at any age, both on 
account of its unconsciousness and on ac- 
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count of the nervous tension which prompts 
it, but it is easier at eight or ten than at 
thirty to correct both the tension and the 
habit. A physician should assist in the cure 
of the former, and the parents should be 
very firm and persistent in their efforts to 
conquer both. If the nervous condition is 
neglected it will lead to even more serious 
results than the grimaces, and these will 
inevitably produce wrinkles which are almost 
if not quite ineradicable. 

Signs of discontent, gloom, and bad tem- 
per indulged in without restraint also be- 
come fixed in a comparatively short time, 
and wrinkles and furrows tell this story also. 
Although wrinkles may be kept at bay by 
keeping the skin soft and pliable, if chil- 
dren and young women could be taught the 
wisdom of self-control, both physical and 
spiritual, for beauty’s sake alone, if for none 
other, it would save them many vain regrets 
and much struggling when the mirror reveals 
the necessity for immediate action. The 
ounce of prevention never so far outweighs 
the pound of cure as in the making and un- 
making of wrinkles. 

If perfect health is not to be hoped for 
and the serene spirit has baffled us, we can 
at least give the skin every possible chance 
by keeping it absolutely clean and pliable; 
and cleanliness in the minds of the special- 
ists, as well as in those of simple people 
blessed with plain common 
plenty of good soap and water, combined with 
friction. 

The skin is an organ not only of secretion, 
but of excretion. It is filled with oil and 
sweat glands, and is constantly engaged in 
throwing off carbonic acid, perspiration, 
salts, acids, bile, pigment, and at times 
broken-down corpuscles. Since, in addition 


sense, means 


to this, the face is constantly collecting the 
dust and the dirt from the atmosphere, it is 
not surprising that hot water and soap are 
needed to keep the pores open, so that the 
skin can breathe as it should, to keep it in 
Clogged-up pores are 


a healthy condition. 
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neither healthy nor beautiful. A blackhead 
is simply a pore clogged up with dirt, 
and pimples are frequently due to the same 
cause. 

Hot water opens the pores, soap and fric- 
tion cleanse them; friction and cold water 
stimulate the circulation, and cold creams 
keep the skin soft and pliable. 

If the water is hard a little borax, almond 
meal, or tincture of benzoin will soften it. 
The soap should be made of the best vege- 
table oils without alkalis; the best and,most 
delicate is none too good for the face. Pure 
olive oil is very good for most skins, but the 
selection of soap must depend upon indi- 
vidual experiment. A soap that dries, rough- 
ens, or stiffens the face should never be used 
a second time, and when one is found which 
softens it, experiment should cease, and no 
other be tried. Almond meal in the water 


is not good for some skins and very good . 


for others. The same may be said of bran, 
of borax, and of the tincture of benzoin. 
One of the principal lessons to be learned in 
the care of the skin is that all skins are not 
alike. Some are thin and fine, and conse- 
quently inclined to be dry; others are filled 
with large pores, and constantly sending 
forth more oil than is welcome to their own- 
ers. The dry skins must be fed with creams 
and treated very gently; the oily skins must 
be treated with astringents and drying lo- 
tions. Those with dry skins should use pow- 
ders very sparingly, while those with oily 
skins may use them very freely. Rice pow- 
der is the safest powder. 

A good skin food when the skin is dry is 
made up of lanolin, almond oil, cocoanut oil, 
and white wax, with a few drops of perfume. 
Combinations of almond oil and white vase- 
line are very good. A good lotion for a dry 
skin, to be used during the day, is made of 
rose water and milk of sweet almonds. A 
good one for an oily skin is made up of equal 
parts alcohol and tincture of benzoin com- 
bined with white wine vinegar. An oily face 
may be bathed with alcohol and water, a 
pinch of borax in the water. Glycerine and 
rose water are adapted to oily skins, not to 
dry skins. 

Before going to bed bathe the face thor- 
oughly with hot water and soap, and rinse 
just as thoroughly. Then rub in as much 
cold cream as the skin will absorb, and rub 
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off the superfluous amount with a soft 
linen cloth or towel. 

In the morning wash the face with warm 
water and soap, with a little cold cream 
rubbed on the cloth to soften the effect of 
the soap. After the bath of warm water 
rinsé thoroughly with cold twice, and then 
rub gently, always upward, to stimulate the 
circulation. A camel’s-hair brush and a 
Turkish towel will help in getting the face 
clean and in increasing the circulation, but 
if the skin is delicate it should not be rubbed 
too roughly. If a wash cloth is used for 
washing the face it should always be clean. 
Many people use the same wash cloth over 
and over, hardly rinsing it between. If it 
is used more than once it should be washed 
in hot water thoroughly, and hung in the 
sun and air to dry. 

Steaming is not recommended for delicate 
skins, and it is not strongly recommended 
for any skin. A simpler method is that of 
laying first a very hot cloth over the face 
for a few seconds, and then a very cold cloth, 
keeping it up for ten minutes. It is best 
to anoint the skin with cold cream both be- 
fore and after, however. 

A plentiful use of cold cream, the kind that 
feeds the skin, and massage are the best cure 
for wrinkles. Each wrinkle has its own pe- 
culiar motion, up from the chin, to cure the 
sagging around the mouth, gently down on 
the forehead for the horizontal wrinkles, 
across for the vertical wrinkles, a rotary mo- 
tion for the crow’s-feet, etc. The motions 
are all circular, up, and out—never down. 
The best massage is after the Swedish sys- 
tem. It should not be too vigorous, and, 
with a fine skin, very gentle. 

When the face is to be massaged, it is first 
washed with warm water, and then anointed 
very thickly with cold cream. After the mas- 
sage hot applications may be made. as de- 
scribed above. Then the face should be thor- 
oughly washed with soap and hot water, and 
rinsed, and finally cold applications made to 
close the pores and stimulate a healthy cir- 
culation. If the face feels stiff a little cream 
is rubbed in. 

Adhesive plasters are also used to iron out 
wrinkles. They come properly shaped for 
every kind of wrinkle. The skin should be 
stretched smooth under them, and a soothing 
lotion should be applied in the morning. 
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BY B. B. GRABOWSKII 


NE of the fancies for spring wear and 
one likely to prove most lasting is that 
of canvas embroidery on belts. Can- 
vas belts of every variety and color will be 
seen, and a woman’s outfit is hardly complete 
unless she has at least one. This may be 





A BLUE AND WHITE BELT. 


of mixed coloring that can be used as an odd 
belt, or one to match some costume for which 
it is particularly designed. Many women 
know how to do canvas work, but all do not 
understand the method of the stitching used 
in these belts. It has developed from the 
work called Berlin work, and is particularly 
employed in these belts. Berlin work is in 
colors—quite heavy in effect—and may be 
used on colored or white canvas. The can- 
vas braids come also in many varieties of 
shades and quality as well as of width. The 
thread for working may be silk or the fine 
lustre cottons now so popular, but it must 
be heavy enough to fill well the mesh of 
whatever grade canvas you are using. 

The canvas used in making the belts comes 
in belt width, from two to four inches, 
both in linen and in mercerized canvas, rang- 
ing in price from twelve cents to forty cents a 
yard; and for one belt you would seldom use 
more than one skein of each shade of thread. 
These braids have a dainty picot edge that 
relieves you of all necessity for buttonholing 
or hemming, though the canvas by the yard 
may be used, turning in the edge neatly on 
a thread line and working your edge through 
it double. The mesh of this canvas is per- 
fectly regular, which enables work 
with almost no counting, since the stitches 





one to 


fall almost regularly without it. The design, 
like all canvas or drawn thread work, 
figure or set of figures repeated throughout 
to the length desired. The specimens here 
shown are done coarsely to enable you to 
count, if you need to, and this will be more 


is one 


-to find the proper distance between the fig- 


ures than in them, since most of them are 
either an increase or dropping of one stitch 
at a time, which is readily done without 
counting. In Fig. is shown quite a heavy 
Maltese design, making a belt two and one 
half inches wide. It is done in a medium 
shade of electric blue heavy mercerized cot- 
ton which makes the work appear almost 
padded, and is very rich and handsome. The 
band down each edge is formed of a straight 
stitch over four threads into the fifth hole. 
After this is done find the centre of your belt 
length, and also centre of width of braid, 
and here begin your first figure. 

Use that centre hole as the centre of your 
eyelet, which also forms the focus or centre 
of each figure; whip around this hole over 
two threads all round as in ordinary eyelets, 
and fasten the thread on the wrong side. 

All the holes are done in white silk, or 
lustre cottons, if you prefer; this shows a 
pretty contrast to the canvas and the blue 
figure. Now skip a row of holes from this 
eyelet on a straight line in any of the four 
wings to the cross, and begin, working from 





A SIMPLE ROSE AND WHITE DESIGN. 
you, with a stitch over two, then three, then 
four, then five holes. Make seven stitches 


and then decrease one at 
again. This forms each arm 


over the five holes, 
a time to two 














of the cross. Leave a line of holes between 
them on the straight edge, but, where they 
meet on a bias, stitches two, three, and four 
fall in the same holes as those of the adjoin- 
ing arm. This completes the figure. I have 
allowed a width of eight holes between the 
two figures, but it need not be so close unless 
you desire it. 

The next belt is similar, but simpler. This 
is in old rose and white, and is very effective 
in both design and color. The belt is about 
two inches wide, and is done on a fine white 
mercerized The edge is left with 
its piecot edge showing There is a waved 
line carried through the middle of the belt 
almost from edge to edge, the dots falling be- 
tween the points of this line. These dots are 
oval instead of round. I mention this think- 
ing it might confuse you should you find it 
so in working. Do the waved line first, be- 
ginning at any point, top or bottom; the 


canvas. 
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ORIENTAL COLORS IN CROSS STITCH. 


«stitches are taken over four threads. Count 
ten holes from the centre stitch in any point, 
and begin your dot. The seven centre stitches 
are over fifteen holes; then decrease one hole 
top and bottom in each of the four succeed- 
ing stitches on either side of your seven long 
stitches. This forms a dot, and one dot in 
each wave completes a design. The dots are 
all old rose, but of course you can use your 
own taste for coloring. 

The next is a finer and more elaborate 
belt, in both color and work. It is on a 
deep écru canvas, rather fine and appearing 
almost gold in color. The design is carried 
out in two shades of electric blue, two of 
olive, and one of cherry color, and much re- 
sembles the work of the Far East in coloring. 
The belt measures about one and a half 
inches in width, and is very rich and hand- 
some, and suitable for almost any costume. 

To begin with, there is a fine line of cross 
stitch (over two threads) in the darkest shade 
of blue on the extreme edge on either side of 


NOVEL EMBROIDERED BELTS 
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the belt; inside this, skipping only 
thread, is a band of the darkest olive; this 
The next step is 


one 


is taken over four threads. 





A CHINA 


BLUE AND WHITE EFFECT. 

to count up seven holes, and begin your cross 
stitch, in the shade of blue; this 
forms the diamond shape and figure through 
the belt. Make eight crosses in a straight 
horizontal line, then ascend from side 
and descend from the other (one stitch at a 
time in a diagonal line) until the two diag- 
onal lines meet; now descend and make eight 
forming the next straight line; continue this 
pattern the entire length of the belt on both 


sides. 


second 


one 


It meets, as you see, in the centre. 

Opposite the straight lines is a long nar- 
row block formed of two rows of eight cross 
stitches, and one at each end forming an ob- 
long form between the dark blue, and _ be- 
tween these a dot of light olive, formed of 
two centre stitches six holes and de- 
creasing one, top and bottom, in each suc- 
eeeding stitch on each side. The line of 
eleven stitches down the centre of the dia- 
mond is of the cherry, and the whole is a 
perfect harmony of color. 


over 











ANOTHER 


BELT IN ORIENTAL COLORS. 
Belts Nos. 4 and 5 show so distinctly how 
they are done that you need only follow the 
illustrations. Fig. 4 is all soft blue on a white 
ground, and a little black star. Fig. 5 is of 
rich colors on a deep tan canvas. 
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N Mr. Henry James’s series, “The Manners of American Women,” published 
in the Bazar last year, the distinguished gentleman made many comments 
which were not pleasant reading. They were as true, however, as they were 


severe, and every reader knew it. That good 
manners have perished among us is not only 
sadly evident in our trolley-cars, on our public 
streets, and in our shops, but in our drawing 
rooms as well. One of our keen American ob- 
servers illustrates our condition by telling the story of the young man who 
wandered about at an afternoon tea remarking to every one he met: “ I’m 
sorry my wife couldn’t come. She died this morning!” No one heard him. 
His fellow guests smiled absently, said, “ How charming!” or, “Se delighted!” 
and passed on to an equally edifying interchange of speech with others. 

The episode is quite possible, as any one knows who has studied the wan- 
dering eyes and abstracted air of members of happy groups in the drawing 
rooms of friends. The hostess looks over and beyond each guest she greets in 
a search for some especial favorite who usually does not come, and the plati- 
tudes exchanged by the guests themselves would disgrace an assemblage of 
children. It is on record that two noted American women standing side by 
side at a large tea and wholly unaware of each other’s identity, “ talked down ” 


, ( 
5 to a fancied low level of intelligence in each other until a common friend 
stopped before them and greeted them both by name, when they cast off their 
mental paralysis and became once more responsible beings. Each had been 
tainly neither was in a position to criticise the other. 





The Passing of 
Good Manners 











acting up to her conception of the requirements of the situation, and cer- 

The remedy for a general condition we must all deplore, is very simple. We 
are willing to admit, each of us, the many imperfections of others, but we are 
strangely coy about discovering our own. If every American woman conscious 
of flaws in her social conduct, would institute and continue a rigid course in 
self-improvement, the general results would be evident in a very short time. 
In doing this, however, she should bear one fact in mind. The best manners 
are founded on consideration for others. It is much less important to know 
“which fork” to use at a friend’s table than to know how to convince the 
fellow guests at your right and left that you enjoy them, that you are glad 
to be with them, and that sincerely and whole-heartedly you will assist them 
in making your hostess’s dinner a success. 





DISGRUNTLED reader of the Bazar, who certainly has cause for her 

grief, tells a tale of woe which will touch many feminine hearts. Her 
best friend, she says (her friend no longer since this deed), deliberately 
enticed from her a faithful maid who had been 
in her employ for years, by offering her less work 
and larger wages. She wishes the Bazar’s edi- 
torial opinion of this action and similar ones 
suffered by her friends, and she asks if there is 
legal or moral redress for such a social crime. 
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Servant 
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There is no legal redress). A maid, however faithful and long em- 
ployed, is free to go where and when she pleases. It rests with 
her employer to keep her busy and contented, and how difficult the latter 
achievement is thousands of anxious home-makers can testify. As to the ' 
ethical aspect of the case, there can be little difference of opinion among high- 
minded women. A woman who will lure away her friend’s maid, obviously 
lacks certain ideals of human intercourse, and there is reason to suspect that } 
she may be equally lacking in other qualities on which fine friendships are 
built. She is, therefore, not a desirable friend, and, in the opinion of the 
writer, the victim was justified in discontinuing her acquaintance. That is 
the only redress in these conditions. But there is no doubt that if it were a 
legal offence, and if the offender came before a jury of twelve housemothers, the 
punishment would be made to fit the crime—and it would be heavy indeed. 


ns 





HE trouble with most of us is that we are too ambitious. In dreaming 
and in working toward some definite goal, from day to day, many oppor- 
tunities, small but beautiful, pass us unseen. The girl who longs to go out 
and conquer the world fails to see the duties 
The Day of that lie so close to her at home; the most bril- 
Small Things liant talker at the large dinner sits in moody 
silence at her own table; the mother who so hon- 
estly works and plans for her family gives them, 
in her exhaustion after her physical efforts, only the tired and critical side of 
herself in daily association. There are few human achievements much finer than 
to make human beings happy, and this power, in large or small degree, lies in 
each of us. The man whose wife is in awe of him, and whose children shrink 
from him, is a failure—however successful he may be in a material way. The 
girl who is irritable at home is a failure—however charming and successful 
she may be in society. The wife and mother, however poor, who sends forth 
each day a contented husband and a well-cared-for brood of children, is a 
successful woman, doing nobly the highest work that can be done by women. 
It would be well if we could’ realize and remember these things, and look 
more closely to the small needs of those around us. 
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VERY woman, as a measure of education, ought to keep books, and know 
how her money goes. She should learn to map out her expenses, and 
allot her household income—so much for rent, so much for food, so much 
for clothing—for each member of the household. 
A systematic budget planned with reference to the 
yearly income, and followed up with weekly ac- 
covntings, will enlighten any young housekeeper. 
There are women who insist on living in a 
neighborhood where the rent is beyond all proportion to their slender incomes, 
and wearing clothes absolutely inappropriate to their husbands’ salaries, while 
food, household necessaries, and home pleasures and opportunities are made 
the subjects of scrimping and denial. Learn rather to distribute, to balance 
expenses; always to have a margin; always to consider the whole family, the 
whole situation, and the future. Some of the lessons are hard to learn—but 
with the learning come peace and a home worth having. 
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THE LADY: PARDON ME, BUT WON’T YOU PLEASE WAIT TILL 
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MY HUSBAND SEES you? I 


TOLD HIM THERE WAS SOME ONE IN THE HOUSE, AND HE SAID, ™ Rt BBISIL!” 








! 
NEWLIWED: 
WHAT DYE CALL 
PEDESTRIAN: GoopNESS! SONNY, WHAT'S AGE OF—ER—YOU 
THAT AWFUL ROW? 

















A 
Er—I WANT SOME—ER 

IT—FOR SEWING—AND A PACK 
KNOW—FOR FASTENING UP THI 





HAIR—AND A—ER—SKEWER, OR WHATEVER IT IS 


SONNY: Dat AIN’T NO Row. Dat’s PA AND —TO KNIT WITH—AND A—ER—OH, HANG IT! 


MA HOLDIN’ ER PEACE CONFERENCE. 





I'LL COME IN AGAIN AND BRING A LIST.” 
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THAT ME AND MY WIFE WON'T BE IN TO 





THE 


DOCTOR: 


WHAT GLORIOUS WEATHER! 





HAYSEED (oN HIS FIRST VISIT TO THE WALDORF): I JEST WANTED TO LET YOU 


SUPPER. 














“ YES, HE SAID HE LOVED ME.” 
“ WELL, DON’T SET YER HEART ON HIM, MABEL: 
MEN IS SO DREFFULY INSINCERE!” 
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THE WOMAN WHO STROVE TO PLEASE HER 








THE FIRST DAY (when she and the family try to “‘ meet him with a pleasant smile”’).—‘ What on earth are you all 
grinning for? Can't aman come home without finding his family acting as though they thought he was a joke ? 








THE NEXT DAY (when he finds them properly subdued).—"* What's this—a funeral ? r’ d like to know if you think it 
is pleasant to find that a man's coming home casts a gloom over the whole blamed establishment 





THE NEXT DAY AFTER (when they decide to‘ 


‘meet him with spontaneous gayety"’).—* Well opine hap pened ? 


Can't a man who wants a quiet, modest home come from his day's work without finding a torchlight display 





ellow comes home, a 


THE LAST DAY (when they = steadily to co get pie ir sphere).—* Wake up, gan't you? I suppose you think it 


ts all right to keep on working when a 


not pay any attention to him !' 
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DraMATIST.—It is necessary, when desiring to 
dramatize a book, to get the permission of the 
publisher and, through him, that of the author. 
If the publisher is not to be reached—that is, if 
the firm no longer exists—you probably can find 
out about whether the copyrights are still bind- 
ing by writing to the Librarian of Congress at 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. R. L. B.—I would suggest as a possible 
solution for your problem that you have an 
“emergency shelf” in your pantry on which 
you would keep various articles ef food which 
could be quickly prepared, as well as some all 
ready to serve. Living as you do at such a dis- 
tance from the shops, and with the grocer 
making only one delivery a day, you must have 
to use all the skill of a good housekeeper to 
serve a luncheon or dinner to the unexpected 
guests whom you say your husband frequently 
brings home with him. The following is a list 
of the more useful things to have at hand, and 
others will occur to you to add to it: Two or 
three cans of soup, a box or two of sardines, a 
jar of pickles, four glasses of different kinds of 
jelly, a box of shredded codfish, one jar of dried 
beef, two cans each of corn, pease, tomatoes, and 
beans, two bottles of olives, two er three cans of 
aspatagus—it makes such excellent salad—a jar 
or two of preserves, a box of crackers, a jar of 
some kind of good cheese, and boxes of preserved 
ginger or prunes. With these things you would 
find yourself able to serve a very dainty meal. 
You have, of course, special places where you 
keep your jellies and preserved fruits, but the 
advantage of having a few jars of each on the 
“emergency shelf” is, that all the things you 
are likely to need for your luncheon or dinner are 
in one place, and time is saved in that way. 
There is one important rule to make, which is, 
to replace at once, say the following day, each 
article that you have used, and so avoid ever 
finding your shelf empty. 

GirL’s TRAveL CLUs.—It is a most excellent 
idea to organize yourself into a club for the pur- 
pose of reading about the places in Italy you 
four friends hope to visit next summer. You 
will find no more interesting account of Assisi 
and the life of Saint Francis than as described 
by Paul Sabatier. He has lived at Assisi, and 
has made himself familiar with all the legends 
and facts in regard to the saint. The volume is 
written in French, but that will be good practice 
for you. Then there is Montgomery Carmichael’s 
In Tuscany, which you will want to read, both 
before you go and while you are in Italy. But 
the book which will appeal to you as girls is 
that written by an Italian girl, Lisi Cipriani, 
called A Tuscan Childhood. It is not fiction, 
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but a charming series of facts of her own life. 
These are a few suggestions, but the Bazar will 
be glad to give you any information you may 
ask in regard to your trip in Italy. 

Mrs. J. D. B.—Your idea of trimming your 
black voile with taffeta and a dull black cord is 
a most excellent one, and you will have a very 
effective gown. I would suggest that you have 
two broad bias bands of the taffeta—about six 
inches wide—around the bottom of the skirt and 
three inches apart, and finish the top edge of 
each band with the black cord. If you put the 
cord on in loops instead of straight, it will make 
a more elaborate trimming. suttons, also, are 
being used for trimming, and if you had three 
buttons covered with taffeta, about the size of a 
twenty-five-cent piece, on each of the taffeta 
bands just at the seams of the front gore, that 
would be stylish. I would suggest, too, that 
you copy the model shown in the Midwinter 
Fashions on page 39 of the January number of 
the Bazar for your waist. The long coat effect 
would certainly be becoming to you, since you 
are slender, or if you prefer a short waist you 
could still use the same design for the trim- 
ming, and get the broad effect across the shoul- 
ders which is what you specially wish. The 
buttons on the skirt would match those on the 
waist of the model, and the loops as shown in the 
picture could be of the black cord. 

KieLtinc.—Yes, indeed, the Bazar will give 
you some suggestions for your Kipling club. 
You say your membership is among schoolgirls 
who are interested in natural history. I sug- 
gest that you take the Jungle Book, and appor- 
tion a chapter to each member. She should 
look up in encyclopedias and books of natural 
history the articles on the animal or animals 
described in her chapter. At the meeting the 
chapter will first be read, and then she will make 
a report on her investigation. Each oue must 
be alert to notice the characteristics as described 
by Kipling, and see if they agree with the re- 
port of the reader. If you are near a natural 
history museum, you will find it well to go 
there and confirm what you read. If you find 
you cannot agree with Mr. Kipling, write to 
him and see what he will say. In any case 
you have an interesting subject to study, and 
I am sure your club will be a great success. 

Miss C.—How wise you are to devote your 
leisure time to writing and study, since both 
are of such interest to you. You speak of work- 
ing under the guidance of a correspondence 
teacher. At the University of Wisconsin there 
is a Correspondence Study Department, con- 
ducted in a most admirable way, where you 
could take a course in English and literature, 
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which might be very helpful to you. If you 
write to the Registrar, Correspondence Study 
Department, University of ‘Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, he will send you a prospectus of the 
work, showing the scheme of study, the cost of 
tuition, which is not large, and other informa- 
tion. For any one who has been obliged to 
forego a college education, as you say you have, 
this is the best possible substitute, and I am 
sure vou would find the work stimulating and 
of help to you in your writing. 

Miss N. P.—I am sending you by mail the 
name and address of the firm from which you 
will be able to obtain all the information you 
desire in regard to hand-books on working in 
gold, silver, or other metals, and also about the 
tools you will find it necessary to use. 

Miss U.—You will find the simplest remedy 
for dandruff to be the use of sulphur ointment 
and frequent washings of the hair. The oint- 
ment you will have no difficulty in getting at 
the druggist’s, and this you should apply every 
other night, and then wash your hair once or 
twice a week. Immediately after washing the 
hair, and before it is quite dry, rub a little 
of the ointment on the scalp. This prevents the 
scalp from drying too rapidly. 1 would not ad- 
vise the usé of either sulphur or salt water. 
Neither is good for the hair. If you keep your 
scalp in good condition you will have no trouble 
with your hair. It is also an excellent thing 
to massage the sealp, and this, too, you would do 
directly after the hair was washed. 

Mrs. W. S. F.—The Bazar is interested to have 
your letter, and to know that your reading club 
is to take up the study of pottery and porcelain. 
I am very glad to give you the names of several 
authorities, whose books you will find it profit- 
able to consult: Manual of Pottery (this gives 
a complete list of all the marks by which you 
may identify the pottery or porcelain) ; How to 
Identify Old China, by L. Hodgson; The Old China 
Book, N. Hudson Moore; The Ceramic Art, J. L. 
Young. This last volume is published by Har- 
per & Brothers, and is an interesting account 
of the history of the art. In any or all of 
these books you will find answers to your ques- 
tions. 

Mrs. McK.—The color brown of the sample 
you enclose will be one of the fashionable shades 
this season, the material quite light weight 
enough for the spring, and will make up into a 
stylish gown. The dressmakers say, you know, 
that gowns for the daytime should match in 
color the eyes, so, you see, you have made the 
right selection. I would sugvest that you have 
it made like the model on page 39 in the 1908 
January Bazar. You can have the length of 
the coat to suit you, but for a tall, slight person 
this is an extremely good model. Trim the dress 
with soutache braid of the same color, and the 
coat could, if you wished, be made to fasten to- 
gether as high up as two or three inches from 
your throat. You could wear with it either 
white waists or a brown silk the color of the 
cloth. Another style you might care for is the 
habit-back skirt with two large bias folds, one 
above the other, around the bottom. They should 
be about four inches wide and about two inches 
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apart. The coat may be hip length, a cutaway, 
and single breasted. But I question if it would 
be as becoming to you as the other design. 

Miss D.—The Bazar is glad to hear from you, 
and hopes that these few hints about your new 
gown may be helpful to you. You say you 
wish the newest materials, so I would suggest 
black chiffon cloth or else a silk veiling with 
satin stripes. Stripes will continue to be fash- 
ionable, and are of numerous varieties, such as 
those seen on the foulards which are made of 
dots. Send to any of the large shops for their 
samples of black materials and you will surely 
find something to please you. If the cutaway 
model is becoming to you you will have a very 
stylish coat, and this will allow the waist of 
your dress to be seen. This model is hip length. 
The skirt should have the clinging effect and be 
plain, except for such flat trimming as you may 
have around the bottom. If you have a striped 
silk veiling a simple design of soutache braid 
would be effective. The waist would be pretty 
made with a very high girdle of plain black 
satin or messaline, whichever looks best with 
the stripe of the material. The girdle should 
be as high as the bust; then, above, have the 
material of the dress with white yoke of lace— 
the cuffs on the sleeves should be of this, too— 
and this will take away from the severity of an 
all-black dress. If you have soutache braid on 
the skirt you must introduce it on the waist, and 
the coat would be trimmed with it, too. The zig- 
zag design is the simplest and best. This gown 
is entirely suitable for light mourning. 

Mrs. 1. F.—The information you seek in re- 
gard to the Emerson method of Delsarte you 
will obtain by writing to the reliable school of 
oratory the name and address of which I am 
sending you by mail. An excellent book with the 
rules simply given is Delsartean Physical Cul- 
ture with the Principles of the Universal Formula, 
by Carrica Le Favre. 

Mrs. W. H. B.—The simplest and so the most 
attractive style in which to make the piqué 
dress you are planning for your little ten-year- 
old daughter is this: The skirt box pleated, with 
one large box pleat in the centre of the back 
and front, and a six-inch hem around the bot- 
tom. The waist should be joined to the skirt, 
having two pleats which exactly match the two 
large pleats of the skirt in the back and front, 
and so seem to be a continuation of them. A 
loose belt of the material about three inches 
wide, embroidered in some simple design, con- 
ceals the joining of the two pieces. The waist 
should be cut round at the neck, have short 
sleeves, and be worn with a guimpe of some sheer 
material, either tucked or made with fine in- 
sertion. The neck and edge of the sleeves should 
be hand scalloped; it makes such a pretty finish. 
In order to show the sleeves of the guimpe, the 
sleeves of the dress are really little more than 
caps which are open on the upper side of the 
arm, becoming narrow as they reach the tip of 
the shoulder, and are scalloped on the edge. If 
you care to make the dress more elaborate you 
might embroider a design all around the neck, 
and around the sleeves as well, just below the 
scallops. 
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TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.—A travellers’ club must be 
very interesting. You have outlined a delight- 
ful course of reading. If you add to that col- 
lections of photographs, not only of the country 
itself, but of the great paintings and pieces of 
sculpture to be seen there, you will have an ideal 
course of study. These pictures may be on ex- 
hibition at the meetings, or they may be sent 
around to the houses for longer study. If you 
cannot afford to buy many of the photographs 
and are not able to get some of the beautiful 
illustrated books on travel and art at the public 
library, make a _ collection yourself from the 
penny prints. These are very good. Many pub- 
lic libraries have art exhibits, each one lasting a 
short time. Companies, hoping to sell some 
photographs, supply them with these exhibitions 
on request. If you tell the librarian about your 
club he may be very glad to adapt his art ex- 
hibitions to its course of study. 

It will be extremely interesting to adapt the 
refreshments served at each meeting to the coun- 
try you are studying at the time. You say that 
they must be very simple. If you wish to serve 
truly characteristic dishes they must at times be 
very unconventional, not at all the sort of thing 
usually served at such a time. 

I will make a few suggestions. 

Italy.—Biscuit tortoni; fruit ices of all kinds; 
small faney cakes; lemonade. 

In Italy an ice is served in a tall, flaring glass, 
and the fruit syrup is poured over it. When 
lemonade is served the lemon juice, water, sugar, 
and ice are served in separate dishes on a tray. 

Germany.—Cold meats and_ thinly _ sliced 
sausages; Schweitze cheese thinly sliced; Ger- 


man black or brown bread with caraway seeds 
in it; salt pickles; coffee or beer. 
To be characteristic the cold meat, sausage, 


and cheese should be served on the same platter, 
all thinly sliced, and laid around in as decorative 
a way as possible. The salt pickles should be 
used as a garnish. Rye bread will have the 
same effect as German bread, and probably more 
will like it. 

If you wish to have something a little more 
dainty, and live in a town where there is a 
German bakery, try to get some of the German 
apple cake known as Apfelkiichhen. It is de- 
licious. This could be served with coffee. 
green salad with French dressing; 
and Bar-le-Due; French bonbons; 


France,—A 
cream 
coffee. 

To be 


cheese 


characteristically French the cream 


&ntertainment 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
i Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 
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cheese served with the Bar-le-Due should be 
whipped up with cream and sweetened. If your 
French evening comes when it is possible, have 
fresh strawberries instead of the Bar-le-Due. 

Norway and Sweden.—Uncovered sandwiches, 
several different kinds cut very small and in 
dainty fancy shapes. They may be brown bread 
and anchovies with chopped egg on top, white 
bread and anchovies, smoked salmon, thin lamb 
with aspie jelly and pickles, or Schweitze cheese ; 
claret punch; small sweet cakes. 

England.—Bread-and-butter sandwiches; 
tea; gooseberry tarts. 

Scotland.—Hot bread in numberless_ shapes; 
orange marmalade; salt fish and tea. 

3AZAR.—Decorate the refreshment room for 
your spring bazar with green smilax, ferns, and 
white tulips, and have each table represent a 
spring flower. The waitress at each table should 
dress in the color of the flower selected for her 
table, and wear a few of the flowers in her hair. 
There should be a yellow daffodil table, with 
the waitress dressed in yellow and green; a white 
nareissus table, with the waitress in white and 
green; a pink tulip table; a red tulip table; a 
lily-of-the-valley table; a violet table, ete. The 
room itself must form a background for these 
flower tables. 

It is difficult for me to give you-menus with- 
out knowing how elaborate you wish them to be, 
and at what time the refreshments are to be 
served. Tea, punch, sandwiches, cakes, and ices 
are always appropriate, whether in the evening 
or in the afternoon. 

A Svupscriser.—If one uses engraved paper 
for the first sheet of a letter it is customary to 
use it for the entire letter. One should never 
use two kinds or appear to wish to use the en- 
graved sheets sparingly. 

Bripee.—You may change tables or not at a 
bridge party, whichever is more _ convenient. 
The players at each table cut for partners at 
the end of each rubber. This may or may not 
necessitate a change. You should have prizes, 
but not expensive ones. Something very simple 
is more appropriate. You may have a bridge 
sct, consisting of two packs of cards and a score- 
tablet, for the first prize, and a book on bridge 
for the consolation prize. 

At the end serve tea and chocolate, sandwiches, 
and cakes in the dining room. It will be suf- 
ficient to decorate the dining room without try- 
ing to decorate the other rooms. A yellow table 
decorated with daffodils would be fascinating. 


jam ; 
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SuBSCRIBER.—An April-fool party may be 
made very interesting and amusing. Your sug- 
gestion about the dominos is a good one. In- 
struct all the guests to come in dominos and 
masks—black for the men and brilliant red for 
‘the women. When they arrive they should be 
given slips of paper indicating the character 
which they are to play. The characters may be 
taken from fiction, from history, or from publie 
life of to-day. They should be very well known, 
so that characteristic remarks and actions will 
be recognized by the others. The lights should 


be dim and interesting. Candle light is best 
until time for the ecards. Decorate the rooms 
with paper flowers instead of the real flowers. 


Have your guests announced by their assumed 
names instead of their real names. You your- 
self should not come into the drawing room un- 
til several guests have entered, and then as a 
guest, so that all will be kept guessing as to 
the real hostess. When the real names have all 


been discovered take off the masks and have 
your game of progressive euchre. The tally 


cards should be decorated with a fool’s cap and 
bells. When the guests are first seated the sup- 
posed packs of cards may be really boxes of bon- 


bons. Afterwards the cards themselves should 
be brought out. When the time to progress 


arrives, it-is discovered that the progression is 
to be downward instead of upward. The booby 
prize may be a tiny pack of cards, for practice, 
done up in innumerable wrappings until it seems 
very imposing. The second prize may be a tiny 
silver bell. 

The supper table should be decorated with red 
paper roses, and the favors at each plate should 
be jesters’ wands, wound with red and _ black 
ribbon with a cluster of bells at the end. The 
place cards should be adorned with small heads 
crowned with fools’ caps or with pictures of the 
jesters’ wands, all in red and black. Have red 
snap crackers, and make the guests wear the 
paper caps found in them. 

The first course may consist of hot bouillon 
with whipped cream. This may be really water 
with a little soap in it, with the white of egg 
on top. After one taste it should be replaced 
by the real bouillon. 

The second course should not be a joke. Have 
crabs served in shells with French pease. Oyster 
Bay asparagus salad may first be of candy, if 
you can get it there. The real asparagus should 
be served with French dressing. For dessert 
have the halves of peaches filled with vanilla ice 
cream and little cakes, some of which are real, 
and some of candy or filled with cotton. 

Have chocolate or marzipan cigars and matches 
for the men. 

Mrs. B.—Since the wedding is to be in a 
chapel, I would advise you to have the groom 
and best man compromise on a black business 
suit. The gray or blue serge would be very in- 
appropriate, and the straw hats impossible. 
They should have plain Derby hats at least. The 
amount of unconventionality possible for the 
groom depends largely upon the gown to be worn 
by the bride. If she is elaborately dressed he 
and his attendants should wear the conventional 
frock coat and top hat. 

Mrs. L. E. T.—At a dinner it would be nec- 
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essary to serve the crabs by themselves, but at 
a luncheon they may be served as a main course 
with potatoes Parisienne and French pease, or 
with cucumbers and potatoes if the cucumbers 
are in season. With this as a main course a 
fruit salad would be particularly appropriate, 
either orange and grapefruit with French dress- 
ing or oranges, bananas, and white grapes with 
a mayonnaise dressing. I would serve the spiced 
grape juice during the luncheon, and have coffee 
at the end. 


Mrs. R. 8S. C.—An appropriate form for a 
wedding invitation is as follows: 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hewins 


request the honor of 


Mary .Whiting 
to 
Mr. Henry Preseott Williams 
on Tuesday, May the fifth 
at one o'clock 
2 Green Street 
An announcement should read as follows: 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hewins 
have the honor to announce 
the marriage of their daughter 
Mary 
to 
Mr. Henry Prescott Williams 
on Tuesday, May the fifth 
at 6 Green Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
The announcement cards are sent to all 
friends who are not invited to the wedding, and 
frequently “at home” cards are enclosed, indica- 
ting the future home of the bride and the time 
when she will be ready to receive. 
Send carriages for an at home wedding to 
the wedding party, to near relatives, and possibly 


to very intimate friends, although that is not 
necessary. One should always be sent to the 


minister, 
Miss McN.—Celery should be broken apart 


before eating. Only the small inner stalks 
should be placed on the table. If the larger 


stalks are served they should be cut or broken 
before they are placed on the table. The person 
eating the celery should break it into short 
lengths, but not into such small pieces that it 
is not necessary to bite it. 

The bowl of the spoon should be tipped to- 
ward the outer edge of the soup dish, not toward 
the centre, and soup should be eaten only from 


the side of the spoon. Use the fork with the 
right hand by all means. The hollow of the 


fork must necessarily be up when the food is 
passed on it to the mouth. 

INTRODUCTIONS.—In making an _ introduction, 
the gentleman is introduced to the lady and the 
young girl to the older woman. The form may 
be: “‘Mrs. Hyde. allow me to present Mr. 
Saunders,” or, “ Mrs. Hyde, Miss Adams desires 
the pleasure of meeting you.” It may be: “ Mrs. 
Hyde. may I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you my friend Miss Smith?” Introduce the 


guests to the guest of honor if they are of equal 
age and the same sex, but always a gentleman 
to a lady and a younger woman to an older 
woman, regardless of prominence. 
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Do You Realize? 


In the Poison Cupboard of the Drug Store, “Caffeine” (the alkaloid from 
coffee and tea) is alongside of Cocaine, Morphine, Strychnine, etc. 


This drug, put in coffee by Nature, may be all right as a medicine when 
skillfully handled by a physician, but was never intended to be used asa beverage 


In many persons this constant drugging sets up disease—such as nervous- 
ness, indigestion, weak eyes palpitation, liver and kidney troubles, etc. You 
may be sure a day of reckoning will come, when ailments become chronic. 

If there are signs of trouble in you, and if you care to feel again the old- 
time “go” of physical and mental poise—the luxury of being perfectly well— 
try a 10 days’ change from coffee to 


POSTUM 


This will bring relief from the poison—caffeine—and you'll know 
‘‘ There’s a Reason ”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 








3 Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Owity to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 


possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and tx variudly accompanying cach letter with a plan. 
Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 


than two months trom the time of their receipt. 


Letters cannot be answerea in these columns sooner 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the -Y- and 


it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many payes of description. 


Docror.—-Tint the walls in your hall a green- 
ish buff. Tet there be a decided greenish tone 
to it, so that the oak furniture will harmonize 
with it. 1 would stain all the woodwork 
throughout the lower floor a golden brown. In 
the drawing room, facing toward the northwest, 
have a yellow ochre paper and brown raw-silk 
curtains, hanging straight to the sill, with your 
walnut and mahogany furniture. Haye dark 
brown and copper or mahogany rugs in the draw- 
ing room. 

In the dining room, with the golden oak fur- 
niture, tint the walls a soft old blue, have an 
old-blue and brown rug, and English cretonne 
curtains or some.of the French cotton taffeta in 
blue and green. The wistaria design would be 
very attractive used here, and if you could have 
a wall-paper frieze, the poplar or the brook de- 
sign in soft old blue would be very attractive. 

In the office tint the walls a soft gray green 
and have écru net curtains. The rug should be 
dark green and brown. Treat the waiting room 
opening off from the hall the same as the hall 
itself. Upstairs in the library, with the weath- 
ered oak finish and furniture, tint the walls a 
dark gray green, and have a rug in green, cop- 
per, blue, and brown. The curtains may be of 
madras, in green and blue. Tint the walls in the 
northwest bedroom an old rose and have cretonne 
curtains with a pink flower design. Tint the 
walls in the northeast room a soft yellow and 
have green and yellow cretonne curtains and 
green rugs. In the east bedroom tint the walls 
a soft green, and have green and lavender cre- 
tonne or muslin curtains. Tint the walls in the 
south bedroom a soft old blue, and have white 
swiss muslin curtains with blue and white rugs. 
The walls of the bathroom should also be blue. 
The upper hall should be treated the same as the 
lower hall. 

I would use the uncolored burlap in the hall 
and paint it to harmonize with the wall above. 
Have a dull finish on your woodwork instead of 
a varnish. 

Outo.—Your parlor needs drawing together in 
color. Since your paper is figured, the drapery, 
upholstery, and rugs should be plain, and you 
must confine yourself to the shades of green. 
Then I think that your room will be satisfac- 
tory. You should have, instead of the brown 
carpet or rugs, a plain dark green carpet with- 
out any rugs. A large Oriental rug—as large 
as you would need, 10 X 14 at least—would cost 
about $400. You eannot get a good Oriental 


The plans need not be well drawn. 


_rug of that size for $100 or $125, and the copies 


are very crude in coloring. It is better to géi 
a plain rug or a self-toned Wilton or Axminster; 
but since you already have a carpet, I suppose 
you need a carpet, and I advise you to get a 
plain green one instead of having any rugs 
at present. 

Use plain or self-toned green silk ‘for inner 
curtains at your windows in connection with the 
lace. Have portiéres at the opening between the 
two parts of the room—simply to soften the out- 
lines. Have dark green velours or rep. Cover 
your parlor set with plain green velours. It 
would be better to have your wicker chairs 
stained green. I would not advise you to have 
a brie-A-brac cabinet or a pedestal. If you have 
a small stand you could put the Flying Mercury 
on that. 

Supscriper.—Carry out a yellow and green 
color scheme in your north room, and an old- 
rose and écru scheme in your east room. Since 
your east room is so long and narrow, can you, 
not divide the wall into thirds and have for the 
topmost third a floral paper, and for the lower 
two-thirds a plain paint, with a picture-mould- 
ing between the paper and the paint? For in- 
stance, paint the lower two thirds a deep écru, 
and for the topmost third have a paper with an 
écru ground and a rose design in pale pink, With 
the walls decorated in this way have inner cur- 
tains of cretonne, with an écru background and 
rose design similar to the paper used for the top- 
most third. Since there will doubtless be a 
gray green in the rose leaves in the cretonne 
and the paper, have a dark gray-green hand- 
woven cotton rug. 

The furniture should be mahogany, and any 
upholstery should be of the same cretonne as the 
curtains. The picture should be dainty water 
colors in narrow gold frames. In the little room, 
finished in yellow and green, have a creamy yel- 
low wall with or without a floral topmost third 
in green and yellow; green cotton rugs and 
curtains of swiss muslin with a little green 
figure. 

The picture rails usually, as I have said, are 
placed two thirds of the way from the floor to 
the ceiling, at a height of six feet from the floor, 
if the height of your room is nine feet. An or- 
dinary picture moulding is placed next the ceil- 
ing, and even when a picture rail is used a pic- 
ture moulding is also used. Treat the upper hall 
exactly the same as the lower hall even if the 
upper rooms are painted white. 
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Do You Know This Woman? 


You Do Know She is Stylishly— 
Beautifully Dressed—and Her 
Suit Fits Perfectly 


YOU will agree with us that itis what a woman wears that gives 
her the charm of being well dressed. It is wholly a matter of her clothes— 
How and Where She buys them. : | 

And _ so with this woman. Who she is does not matter—she is be , 
beautiful because beautifully dressed—and 7 ou 


IT may be anyone 


Our Style Book shows Sixty-three New Spring Suits MH ' Know 
can as handsome as the one pictured here And you may ‘ : 


have any one of them as YOUR suit this Spring. Have 


it made to your own measure, of your own choice of over bd 
400 materials. Think of it. Wouldn't - like to see ; - Ss 
e the fashion plates of these suits? Wouldn’t you like to 





see samples of these materials? : 
We want you to see them both. We want to send 


them to you free. We ask you NOW to write for them 
ou TO-DAY. And remember, too, you will take no risk in 
having your suit made by the “* NATIONAL *’ because 


“If any garment you buy from us does not please you, send it 
back at our expense, and we will send your money back to you."’ 


So you take No Risk at All in having your suit made at the 
“NATIONAL” and besides, you save money. 


Spring Suits 


_ Made -to-Order $ $ 
to 
New York Styles 
Our Fashion Guide and Catalogue shows Fashion Plates of 63 New 
Spring Styles as worn by New York Women. It is the handsomest 


Style Book ever issued. And so we say to every reader of this magazine— 
we say to you 


Here is YOUR Fashion Guide 


and YOUR Samples— We want every 
American woman— 
Free we want YOU to 


write for these sam- 
ples and this guide 
to New York Fash- 
ions—right now. Just 
give us your name 
and address and the 
samples and books 
will go to you quick 
—Free. 








Ready Made Departments 


This Fashion Guide and Wearing Apparel Catalogue (sent free) also 
illustrates and describes a complete line of Ladies’ Ready-Made Wash 
Dresses, Silk Coats and Suits, Skirts, Raincoats, Jackets, Waists, 
Underwear, Petticoats, Hosiery, Kimonos, Corsets, Misses’, Children’s 
and Infants’ Dresses, Etc. 


We prepay postage or expressage on anything you 
order from us to any part of the United States. 


Write to-day for your copy of our Fashion Guide and Wearing 
Apparel Catalogue, and if you desire samples for a Tailor-Made Suit 
state the colors you prefer and we will send the Fashion Guide and 
Samples to you FREE by return mail. 





Won’t You Write 
for Them To-day ? 


National Cloak & Suit Co. fo "42i"ct 


Mail Orders Only Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment inthe World No Agents or Branches 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


THe Den.—Paint the woodwork in your den 
an ivory white if it must be painted. If it is 
possible to stain it, stain it walnut brown or 
weathered oak, and have furniture that will har- 
monize with it. Have either a plain tan or fawn 
paper on the walls with green furnishings, or a 


self-toned green paper with green and ‘brown 
furnishings. With the tan walls the curtains 


may be either plain green, plain brown, or green 
and brown. They may be either plain linen or a 
printed linen with a tan ground and a green 
and brown figure. The rug may be plain green 
made of velvet filling, or green and brown. Of 
the domestic weaves the Wilton is the most satis- 
factory in color and texture and wears the best. 
If the walls are green the curtains may be of 
the green and brown printed linen. Linen seems 
more appropriate than silk in a den. 

In the hall with the red carpet have a red 
and brown conventionalized flower paper. The 
figure should not be conspicuous, and the colors 
should be very soft and rich. 

In the bathroom have either a blue and white 
paper or the covering you suggest. Try to get 
a paper without the usual tile effect. That has 
become very common. “Have sill-length curtains 
of white scrim, and work a simple cross-stitch 
design across the bottom in old blue. The rugs 
should be blue and white, hand woven. 

Miss L. S.—With your sage-green Moquette 
carpet with its border of brown and pattern of 
pink roses, have a sage-green self-toned paper— 
rather light in tone—which will harmonize with 
it. For curtains I would use figured white net, 
ruffled and draped at the middle sash, and caught 
back with pieces of the same material. For 
furniture you will need a round table of good 
size in the middle of the room for a lamp, books, 
magazines, ete., a small narrow table simply 
for a pair of candlesticks and a few books, to 
stand next the window facing the piazza, a couch 
—either the one you have or another covered 
with green velours—on the side next the hall, 
and a bookcase in the corner next the side win- 
dow. You will then need some rockers, and 
possibly one or two wicker chairs. In the back 
parlor, which should have curtains and paper 
like the front parlor, have a corner bookcase 
standing around the southeast corner, and a 
writing table in the opposite corner. One or two 
chairs will be all that you will need in addition. 
In the living room have a self-toned old-blue 
paper, or a dark green if you prefer it. Have a 
large library table in the centre of the room, 
oblong in shape; place your combination book- 
ease and desk in the corner between the two win- 
dows, with a chair near by, a comfortable couch 
at the left of the south window, and the machine 
and work basket over next the dining room— 
where they will be least conspicuous. The cur- 
tains here should be the same as in the parlors, 
and you should have one large rug, either of 
plain dark green to go with the green paper, or 
of plain dark blue to go with the blue paper. 


DECORATION 


The deep cream paper in the dining room open- 
ing out of the living room would be very pretty 
and very appropriate. Combine with it furnish- 
ings of the same color that you have used on 
the walls of the living room, so that the two 
rooms will combine harmoniously. The rug 
should be either blue or green. 

New York.—Your idea about painting the ex- 
terior of your house is very good. Mahogany 
furniture will undoubtedly be the best for your 
hall, and I would have a tan and brown color 
scheme there: a yellowish tan paper, self-toned 
or plain, and brown and mahogany used in the 
rugs and other furnishings In the living room 
have a self-toned green paper and green and cop- 
per furnishings. Some of the figured velvet 
in shades of green would be very beautiful for 
your upholstery, or-possibly one with a hint of 
copper in it. You might have plain copper 
velours or plain dark green velours instead of 
the figured. Have éeru net curtains hanging 
straight, as you like them. The shops now have 
many new kinds of net for curtains, which I am 
sure you cannot be tired of. They come from 
thirty cents up to a dollar a yard. Use the net 
at the French windows also. Paint the walls in 
the library a copper tone. 

Give the dining room a tan and red treatment. 
I would prefer tan walls rather than green walls, 
but it should be a cold tan rather than a yellow 
tone. A deep rich red combines very beautifully 
with this color. The white woodwork will har- 
monize with this, but brown woodwork would 
be better. Your home is very promising, and 
| hope that it will prove satisfactory. 

Coron HarmMony.—The description of your 
new house is most attractive. Your plans for 
a color scheme and furnishing are also very good 
indeed. Woodwork and walls throughout of the 
same color assure one harmony of color, and 
there is no necessity that on this account there 
should be monotony. Walnut-brown woodwork 
and tan or buff walls make a very artistic back- 
ground, and an excellent foundation for much 
variation in color in the rest of the furnishings. 
Have a beamed ceiling in your dining room by 
all means, and between the beams have a lighter 
tone of buff than the walls. I can imagine no 
more appropriate mantel and fireplace than. the 
one you describe of clinker bricks and a rough 
board shelf. Fireplaces can become very prac- 
tical heaters if the fire opening permits one to 
burn large pieces of wood and if the draught is 
perfect. It is wise to have the comparative 
dimensions of the flue and fire opening con- 
sidered by some one who knows his business 
thoroughly, since upon this proportion depend 
the draught and heat. 

Have buff shades throughout, and in the bed- 
rooms a second set of dark green shades, to be 
used in the summer when the light is brilliant. 
Have double or triple casement windows set in 
just far enough to make a window seat both in 
the living room and in the dining room. 








Tue Gieasow Heatta Resort, Elmira, N. Y. 
E. B. Gleason, Manager. 
Mesers. Ostermoor & Co. March 9, 1908, 
Gentlemen: 1 sincerely recommend Ostermoor 
Mattresses for an evenly, soft, restful mattress 
that will not become dead or lumpy by constant 
hard use as hair mattresses will, The mat- 
tresses you sold me hineteen years ago have 
been in constant use in this health resort ever since 
and have given entire satisiaction. From their 
present appearance I think they will last for an 
indefinite period without remaking. I have used 
one on my , and cannot praise it too highly, for 
it retains its original elasticity and smoothness 
and gives me more comfort than any mattress | 
have ever used. Yourstruly, E. Bb. Gusason. 
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This trade-mark label 
sewn on the mattresses so highly 
spoken of in these letters from users: 


St. Petersburg, Fla., March 1, 1908. 
Messrs. Ostermoor & Co. 


Gentlemen : If Thad to purchase a mattress now 
I would purchase none but an Ostermoor. I pur- 
chased two of them nineteen years ayo. They 
have been in constant use ever since, have given 
entire satisfaction all the time, and are still good 
for years of use. They are the very best obtaina- 
ble. The Ostermoor Cushions for the Methodist 
Church of Slingerland, N. Y., bought at the 
same time I bought my mattress, have give 
entire satisfaction, and are still in use and in 
splendid condition. 

Yours truly, 
Cc. D. Hammon 





Austin, Nicnors & Co., 
Importers, Manufacturers and Wholesale Grocers 
New York City, March 1, 1908. 

Messrs. Ostermoor & Co 

Gentlemen : Twenty-five years ago, as one of a 
committee of three to purchase cushions for th: 
Janes M. E. Church of Brooklyn, I sold the 
bair cushions in use and substituted Ostermoor 
Cushions. Those cushions have given twenty- 
five years of continuous satisfaction, and to-day 
are hardly worn at all. The principal reason I 
me is that I sadly miss 
wt Mattress. I would 
oor Mattress for the best 


dislike going away from | 
the luxury of my Osterw 
not exchange an Ostern 
hair mattréss ever made 


Respectfully yours, Cuas. M. Parrenson 


No other mattress in the world can show the tributes accorded the 


Ostermoor Mattress *15. 


It is in a class by itself. 


The superiority of the Ostermoor is in the way it is made, more than in what it 


is made of. Any one can buy cotton, even of the high quality used in Ostermoor Mattresses if they will, 
but only the exclusive patented Ostermoor processes can make this cotton into the light, elastic, springy 


Ostermoor sheets. 


matting, resilient qualities of the genuine Ostermour. 
When you buy be sure that the name “‘Ostermoor” is sewed on the end of the mattress. 


Only the Ostermoor processes can produce a mattress with the comfort-giving, non- 
It is germ-proof and vermin-proof. 


Then, 


and then only, will you have a genuine mattress identical with those which 





Mattresses Cost 
Express Charges Prepaid 
4'.6"—45 lbs.$15.00 
4'.0"—40“ 13.35 
3'.6"—35 “ 
3'.0"—30 “ 
2'.6"—25 “ 

Alll 6 feet 3 inches long 


In two parts, 50 cents extra 











lose the value of your money. 


brought forth the strong letters printed above. 


You can buy of your Ostermoor Dealer. 
If he has none in stock, we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, same day check is received 


30 Nights’ Free Trial granted, money returned if dissatisfied. Serd for our free 
book, *‘ The Test of Time,” and ask us for the name of our authorized dealer in your vicinity. 
Don’t go to anybody else for an Ostermoor—you may be deceived. We /ose a sale and you 
Write for the book to-day. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth St.. NEW YORK 


Oanadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Oo., Ltd., Montreal 











Things which are advertised are always the best, 
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By Mari annaWuee cer. 









Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail. 


Question: I would very much like to know 
your opinion on the subject of children’s wearing 
leggings in winter—M. B. M. 

ANSWER: I am a-great believer in keeping 
children’s legs and feet warm. If a child wears 
warm woollen drawers with the legs long enough 
to come well down to the ankles, I think leg- 
gings may be dispensed with, except on extra- 
cold days, or when there is snow on the ground 
and the child is allowed to run in it; but with 
the very short dresses children now wear, neces- 
sitating a long expanse of unprotected leg, | 
would advise leggings. 

QuesTION: I have a little girl four years old 
who has whooping-cough; she has been ill with 
it about ten days. Almost every time she coughs 
she loses the food she has taken previously. On 
account of this vomiting I give her only liquid 
food, broths and two quarts of milk a day, 
thinking it less likely to upset the stomach than 
meats, vegetables, etc. I am worried, as the little 
girl seems to be getting thin. Will you tell me 
if I am doing the right thing about food?— 
ANXIOUS MOTHER. 

ANSWER: The child will naturally grow some- 
what thin the first week or two during an at- 
tack of whooping-cough, or at least she would 
not be likely to gain in weight. I think, how- 
ever, as #he vomits so constantly on fluid food, 
I would try the other extreme and give only 
solid food of the most nourishing kind in small 
quantities, with about three ounces of milk, be- 


tween meals. The vomiting stage is usually 
over in about three or four weeks. Then the 


usual diet may be given. 

Question: My little boy five years old has 
for the past two winters been troubled with a 
discharge from his ears. Sometimes only one 
ear, and then again both, will have a free dis- 
charge. Is there anything I can do to prevent 
its recurrence this winter? -I have tried to be 
careful about his taking cold, and ever since 
this trouble hare had him wear tabs when he 
went out. When he has this trouble, especially 
when both ears are running, he seems very deaf. 
Is there danger of his losing his hearing?— 
Mrs. B. 

ANSWER: The use of ear tabs will not prevent 
an abscess forming in the ear, which is the 
cause of the discharge. The trouble is probably 
due to repeated colds in the head. I would ad- 
vise your taking the child to a doctor who un 
derstands the diseases of the throat, as the 
trouble may be caused by enlarged tonsils or 


adenoids. Another precaution is to see that 


the-nose is kept clean and free, so that the child 
ean breathe through the nostrils and not through 
the mouth. 


When there is a discharge syringe 


the ears with warm water and borie acid often 
enough to keep them clean and free from pus. 
After syringing dry the opening of the ear 
thoroughly, but do not poke the cloth in too 


far. Of course a discharge means a_perfora- 
tion of the ear drum through which the pus 


escapes, and while this little hole is in the drum 
it naturally does not vibrate as it should, and 
the child’s hearing is more or less impaired for 
the time being until it ceases. If the discharge 
becomes chronic there is danger of the child’s 
becoming deaf. 

QUESIION: Will you kindly tell me what 
should be the weight and height of a baby eleven 
months old?—M. 8S. T. 

ANSWER: The average weight of a boy at one 
year is twenty-one pounds; height, twenty-nine 
to thirty inches. Girls at the same age weigh 
about one pound less than boys, but are about 
the same height. <A table, giving the average 
height and weight of children from birth to six 
years old, will be given to any one sending the 
request with a stamped envelope addressed to 
the Mothers’ Department of the Bazar. 

QUESTION: My baby, now nine weeks old, has, 
since she was four days old, suffered with bowel 
trouble and colic. The colic we have been able 
to reliere, but the bowel trouble continues. J] 
am nursing her, and she has gained steadily; 
but her movements are full of curds and mucus, 
—H. C. 8. 

ANSWER: Your nourishment has probably been 
a little too rich for her. For a week or ten days 
try giving a tablespoonful of thin barley gruel 
directly before each nursing, and have her nurse 
five minutes less than usual. 

QUESTION: Will you kindly advise me about 
my little girl, aged sever years, whose finger 
nails are sore at the root and are beginning to 
loosen from the fle sh: as I trim them off it looks 
as though a thick nail was growing underne ath. 
iny information you could give in the matter 
would be rery oratefully rece ived.—L. 3 W 


Answer: The conditions you mention are 
rather unusual. and it looks as though there 
were some kind of infection at the root of the 


nails, possibly caused by the child’s being in an 
anemic condition, or her general physical condi- 
tion being rather poor. I would advise keeping 
the sore fingers wrapped in absorbent cotton 
which has been dipped in an antiseptic solution. 
Bind the cotton on with a narrow bandage, and 
keep this dressing moist all the time if possible. 
A saturated solution of borie acid, equal parts 
of alcohol and water or equal parts of witch- 


hazel and water, are mild but perfectly safe 
disinfectants. I would give the child a mild 
tome 
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Meatless Dishes with the Meat Flavor 
for Lenten Season Days 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 








PRIL, all mud and slush 
underfoot and 
frowning, weeping 
skies o pre- 
sents a somber set- 

for the season 
of sackcloth and 
ashes. Fasting and 
penance would not 
be bugbears if the 
forty days of Lent 
fell in Midsummer, 
when skies are bright and gush of 
bird- and fragrance of flowers 
distract the mind from such a ma- 
terial thing as longing for a good 
square meal--and meat. But, fall- 
ing as it does in the spongy month, the time of 
retirement from frills and frivolity and roast beef 
is doubly hard to bear. 

It requires a stronger character than is pos- 
sessed by the average mortal to deliberately 
put aside meat for forty days, without com- 
promising in some way. eon wad 9 ag ye tao 
ach to cry out in an insistent demand for the fleshpots of 
Egypt." Some sort of a crutch is nthe upon which to 
lean in moments of weakness. Put something into the stom- 
ach that tastes like the food it is cvav- 
ing, and it quits crying and goes to 
sleep like a satishied baby. By taking 
advantage of this propensity it will be 
possible to slip through the Lenten 
season without much discomfort or 
effort at self-denial. 

No better compromise could be im- 
agined at this juncture than Armour's 
Extract of Beef. With its help, substantial mectless dishes 
may be prepared with the rich flavor of roast beef, as well as 
tasty tit-bits that may be eaten without the slightest qualm of 
conscience. 

The possibilities contained in the tiny jar of Armour's Ex- 
tract of Beef are limited rd by the ingenuity, originality and 
daring of the cook, and the ingredients at hand. All the 
delicious juices of 
rich, red, lean beef 
are'concentrated in an 
aromatic, savory ¢s- 
sence, delicately sea- 
soned and full of pal- 
, ate-captivating 

Macaroni Loaf properties. 

In buying beef extract it is necessary to specify "Armour's" 
if you want the best. Most other brands not only are lacking 
in quality, but they contain a certain percentage of water, 
which makes it necessary to use, in some cases, four times as 








Trout with Shrimp Seuce 


much as would be required if Armour’s was employed. For 
this reason, while other brands at first sight may appear to be 
less expensive, Armour’s, in the long run, is the cheapest, be- 
cause only about a quarter as much of it will be needed to 
produce the same results, and thus it will last four times as 
long as the "bargain" brand. 

Meatless Beef Loaf. Soak 3¢ pound of stale 
bread in warm water and squeeze it dry. Put a piece of 
butter the size of an 
egg in a stew-pan and 
when hot, mix in it a 
large onion, finely 
chopped. As soon 
as the onion be- 
comes a golden color, 





put in the bread Meatless Beet Loaf 
and a tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley, and salt to taste. Stir it until it leaves 


the sides of the' pan, then add two eggs in which has been 
mixed 44 teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef dissolved 
in | tablespoonful of boiling water. Put in a baking dish and 
bake for ten minutes. Serve with brown sauce made as follows: 

Brown Sauce. Mekt | heaping teaspoonful of butter. 
Into this stir | tablespoonful of flour. Add boiling water to 
make the gravy the proper consistency. Season with pepper 
and salt and stir in | teaspoonful of Armour's Extract of Beef. 

Macaroni Loaf. Cook the 
macaroni in salted water until it is ven- 
der; then drain free from the water 
and blanch in cold water, and place 
in a basin in alternate layers of grated 
cheese, bits of butter, salt and pepper 
until the basin is filled; then cover 
with milk and bake in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. Slip a knife 
around the edge and unmold onto a dish, covering with a 
sauce made as follows: 


Devil Sauce. Press through a sieve the hard-boiled 
yolks of two eggs. Have the whites chopped fine and add 
to them a teaspoonful of minced parsley, 14 teaspoonful of 
paprika, | chopped Spanish sweet pepper, and a teaspoonful 
of grated onion. Add all these ingredients to a sauce made 
from | pint of hot water to which has been added 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of Armour’s Extract of Beef, 1 tablespoonful of 
flour mixed in a paste with | rounding tablespoonful of but- 
ter, then stirring it into the hot water and cooking until 
creamy. Sprinkle the egg yolk over the top, and serve hut 
for luncheon or as an entree for dinner. 


FREE. A most unique and useful cook-book, "My 
Favorite Recipes," by Mary Jane McClure, published by 
Armour & Company, Chicago, free upon receipt of return 
postage. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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AS TO 


Dear Eprror,—“* The Whole Family” is won- 
derfully interesting. May | hazard a guess that 
the first instalment is by ‘W. D. Howells, the 
second by Mary Wilkins Freeman, and the third 
by Mary Heaton Vorse? Do tell me if | am right 
in my surmise. 


AUBURN, ALABAMA. A. H. W. 


Dear Epiror,—When are you going to tell 
who wrote “The Whole Family”? How long 
must we remain in this state of mental excite- 
ment and uncertainty? Personally, | want to 
know as soon as possible and have my mind at 
rest. There are enough problems in this weary 
world without burdening us with such a_pe- 
culiarly maddening one as this. All my friends 
feel the same way. We think you ought to tell 
us after two or three months at least who were 
the authors of the published chapters. 

DENVER, COLo. Oxive H. C. 


Dear Eprror,—Surely a man must have writ- 
ten Chapter I. of “ The Whole Family.” I want 
to put in a few adjectives between whole and 
family—delicious, delightful, diverting. As to 
“ The Old Maid Aunt,” I am convinced that that 
chapter, as well as No. LII., “ The Grandmother,” 
was written by a woman. I am not sure which, 
but the delightfully refreshing new conception of 
the “Old Maid” is not in a man’s line of thought. 
So I am going to give my vote for that chapter 
being by Mary Stewart Cutting. I am inclined 
to think that Mr. Howells wrote the first chap- 
ter and Mary Wilkins the third. The little touch 
about the bacon jars being saved for preserves 
savors so strongly of the New England econo- 
mies about which she has written so much. I 
wonder if I am right? =e 

ApAMs, MAss. me ws vs 

Dear Eprror,—Referring to your current se- 
rial, “ The Whole Family,’ my vote for No. 2, 
“The Old Maid Aunt,” is John Kendrick Bangs. 
For No. 3, “ The Grandmother,” is Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews. I reserve my decision of No. 





1 a little longer. I believe, however, it was writ- 
ten by a man. 
Westrorp, MAss. PV: ¥. 
Dear Eprror.—I think “The Father” was 


written by the realistic writer, W. D. Howells, 
who would have us believe that life is generally 
commonplace, and that the most obscure life is 
rarely gilded with either great joys or great 
tragedies. How I did enjoy “The Old Maid’s” 
chapter—Mary E. Wilkins Freeman?—and “ The 
Grandmother ”—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps? 

These are fine! 

New BeTHLenem, Pa. 





If. W. 


Deak Eprror—The “apple of discord” of 
mythical fame was a mild disturber compared 
with your “ Whole Family.” 


L am only hoping 


“THE WHOLE FAMILY” 


that that blessed “family affair” won't dis- 
rupt other families and lead them into the di- 
vorce courts. My husband and I are both in- 
veterate story readers, and so we decided to read 
“The Whole Family” together and see if we 
could “ pick” the writers. He sticks firmly to 
the theory that Mr. Howells wrote the first chap 
ter and | am sure Henry Van Dyke did. Could 
you relieve the situation by telling us, in confi- 
dence, which is right? I think that John Ken- 
drick Bangs wrote “ The Old Maid Aunt.” The 
absurdity of such an unusual style of “old maid” 
is just like his funny point of view, and in that 
one case my husband is ready to agree with me. 
But we disagree on Chapters III. and IV., though 
not so fiercely as on Chapter I. 
PETERSHAM, MASs. B. C. E. 


Dear Eprror,—It looks very much as if the 
peace of our family would be disturbed by our 
constant discussions concerning “The Whole 
Family.” Mother, for example, is perfectly sure 
that the grandmother’s chapter is written by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, while I insist that only 
Dr. Henry van Dyke could do it with just that 
especial touch it contains. I don’t know whether 
you will satisfy the curiosity of your readers by 
mail or otherwise, but if there is any way to end 
these ceaseless discussions around our dinner 
table night after night, I wish you would assist 
me to find it. 

Yonkers, N. Y. BG. 


Dear Epriror.—No one but Mr. Howells could 
have written the first chapter of “The Whole 
Family ”"—of that I feel very sure. That being 
certain, however, I find myself exceedingly puz- 
zled as to the authorship of the second and third 
chapters. The second might be written by any 
one of half a dozen writers. The third, it seems 
to me, could only be Miss Brown. Am I right? 

BALTIMORE, Mp. m, 2, F. 


Dear Eprror,—You would have been deeply in- 
terested if you had heard the discussion at our 
club meeting the other day concerning “ The 
Whole Family.” The usual business of the day 
was laid aside the moment one member men- 
tioned the Bazar’s “ Family,” and from that 
point on everything was forgotten but your fas- 
cinating serial. I don’t remember ever finding 
any feature in a magazine of such absorbing 
interest, for the novel itself is fascinating, and 
the uncertainty as to its authorship each month 
is maddening. 

I do wish you could tell us after a month the 
author of the preceding month’s instalment; but 
I suppose that would narrow down the list so 


‘much that it would make the puzzle too simple. 


Every woman in our club is reading the serial 

and talking of little else. If the interest else- 

where is as widespread you have a“ winner.” 
Cricaco, In, & 3@ 
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Fairy Soap 
‘is White 
and Pure 


. WAR 2g 





and Portiend 
Es positions, 







be rss arid deceits. 

hes price ¢ of FAIRY SOAP is 5c. 

Or ys _More than that—or if you 

‘other than FAIRY SOAP for the 

ildt and bath—you pay more than you 

shduld and get less than you could 
eat 


Ce ave. You a Little ‘Fairy’ in . Your Home?” 


£; 
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pression of intricacy which seems to have 

curtailed its quaint usefulness, and con- 
fined it, almost exclusively, to imported models. 
One well-known English firm has made a 
specialty of smocked blouses and dresses for both 
tots and grown-ups, but these, together with such 
separate blouses as our illustrated model, only 
appear at prices to stagger the thrifty woman, 
though she delight in novelties. However, let 
her make a few samples like those we illustrate 
and she will quickly realize that a coveted model 
is within her grasp. 


S eession 0 to the uninitiated, carries an im- 





A SMOCKED BLOUSE 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 679 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and go inches bust measure. 


Price, 15 cents 
Embroidery Design for Sleeve and Collar, No. «88. 
Price, 15 cents. 


In finished smocking, we see only the last 
stage of the work, the surface stitchings; the 
real framework consists of rows of stroked 
gathers, laid at even intervals, forming a band 
as wide as the desired smocking. Draw up the 
gathers until completely hidden by the folds of 





SIMPLE SMOCKING 


STITCHES. 


the goods. Certain smocking stitches tend to 
keep these folds tight, others will allow them to 
spread out, permitting a yoke, for instance, to 
conform to shoulder or hip lines. The plain 
horizontal lines of the first sampler are made as 
follows: Stitch over two gathers and bring back 
needle under the second; stitch again over two 
and back under one until line is complete, tak- 
ing care to bring the needle out either constant- 
ly above or below one’s thread so as to slightly 
slant each stitch. In the illustration, the fancy 
stitches are merely variations of the above, 
placed in points and squares, 

The second sampler (on another page) has 
horizontal lines made by stitching straight over 
two gathers and bringing the needle back under 
one below the thread. ‘The next straight stitch 
comes out above the thread. Such lines may be 
grouped to form a border, or the stitch may be 
spread, dropping the second stitch before making 
the next straight stitch. 

Our model of a smocked waist shows an at- 
tractive bit of embroidery for sleeve and collar in 
Japanese style. 

This is done in flat satin stitch unpadded. 
The smocking is rather coarse; half-inch stitches 
will probably be used for the gathering. 

These smart blouses are made of fine sheer 
batiste, mull, or handkerchief linen and are 
smocked in Delft blue, dull yellow, or green— 
in fact, in any color silk preferred, and the Chi- 
nese embroidery is done in two shades oi the 
same color. 
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‘‘Diamond Dyes will do it” 








‘‘Diamond Dyes. have been so helpful”’ 


“*] wish I had kept track of how much Diamond Dyes save me a year. 
I always want to wear silk stockings at parties, etc.; Diamond Dyes make 
it possible. I watch for sales of shop-soiled silk stockings, and get such 
bargains, and then dye them. There are many other ways that I save 
money with Diamond Dyes, and your Diamond Dye Annual has been 
most helpful.” —Emma E. §. Bogardus, San Francisco 


There are no “ Just-as-good”’ Dyes 


Don’t be fooled into buying a substitute for Diamond Dyes. There is 
no other, “ Just-as-good.”” ‘There are plenty of inferior dyes, but only one 
standard dye—Diamond Dyes. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes 

Another very important thing is to be sure that you get the 4éad of Diamond Dyes that is adapted to 
the article you intend to dye. 

Beware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. There are many of them. These sub?titutes will appeal to 
you with such falsé ciaims as “ A New Discovery” or “An Improvement on the Old Kind.” ‘Then the 
* New Discovery ” or the “Improvement” is put forward as “One Dye for all Material,” Wool, Silk or 
Cotton. We want yot to know that when any one makes such a claim he is trying to 
sell you an imitation of our Dye for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods. Mixed Goods ar 
most frequently Wool and Cotton combined. If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods 
will color these materials when they are together, it is self-evident that they will color them separately. 

We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed 
Goods (in which vegetable material generally predominates) are hard fibres and take up a dye slowly, while 
Wool and Silk (animal material) are soft fibres and take up the dye quickly. In making a dye to color 
Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods (in which vegetable material generally predominates), 
a concession must always be made to the vegetable material. 

No dye that will color Cotton or I.inen (vegetable material) will give the same rich shade on Wool or 
Silk (animal material) that is obtained by the use of our Special Wool Dye. 

Diamond Dyes are anxious for your success the first time you use them, This means your addition to 
the vast number of women who are regular users of Diamond Dyes. When dyeing Cotton, Linen or 
Mixed Goods, or when you are in doubt about the material, be sure to ask for Diamond 
Dyes for Cotion. lf you are dyeing Wool or Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes for Woo/. 


Diamond Dye Annual Free ‘Send us vour name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s 

name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes). and we will 
send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of 
dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY. BURLINGTON, VT. 
At all Reliable Dealers—Insist upon the Genuine 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
WITH BRAIDING AND EMBROIDERY 


and suitable for all materials. It may be tends along the box pleat, tapering with it as it 


F ROCK No. 669 is a simple model in itself at each side is at the front. The braiding ex- 


‘made as here illustrated, 
embroidery, or with a trimmin 
bands, as shown on page 314. 


with braiding and approaches the waist line. <A _ tigure of both 


g ot plain stitched braiding and embroidery is placed at the bottom 


The underblouse of the panel. One should ascertain the desired 


is not a part of the pattern. Any pretty lingerie length of skirt before stamping this panel orna- 


blouse may be used. 


ment. The braiding around the hip yoke is not 


Braiding established its revival during advocated for the woman inclined to 


the past season, and its increasing popu- 
larity is assurance that it may be de- 
pended upon as a most attractive trim 


ming for spring and summer 
gowns. Braiding has _ been 
shown on all materials, from 
broadcloths to chiffon, but 
to none is it better suited 
than to the linens and wash 
fabrics. With braiding, the 
addition of some strong but 
simple embroidery is _ fre- 
quently seen, and designs can 
be arranged which, though 
-striking and effective, demand 
of the needleworker but little 
serious effort. With this in 
view, we have selected the 
model illustrated as admirably 
carrying out a smart effect, 
not only in the lines of the 
gown, with its skirt panel and 
overblouse, but also in its em- 
broidered elaboration. 

White cotton soutache is 
used for this braiding, while 
the embroidery, a combination 
of Wallachian and French, is 
quickly executed by means of 
heavy linen floss. The braid- 
ing, which runs as a narrow 
band around the U-shaped neck 
opening of the overblouse, is 
lengthened in a point on each 
shoulder, and extended in a 
semi-plastron effect in front 
and back. A nameless but 
ornamental flower form, with 
dots and long leaves, fur- 
nishes the embroidery mo- 
tive, and this, running be- 
tween the braiding of neck 
opening and armholes, gives 
a very pretty variation. Bor- 
dering the rippling sleeve is 
the same bit of braiding with 
a point on top, extending 
shoulderward, and smaller 
bits of embroidery flank it to 
right and left. When stamp- 
ing the design, the points 
must always come directly 


stoutness. 

A belt of braiding, with embroid- 
ered ovals, is worn with the dress. 

From the stamped design one readily 
distinguishes the kind of embroidery 
used on the various parts of the 
pattern. The presence of a cen- 
tral line shows where leaves, 
petals, or ovals are worked in 
Wallachian or buttonhole stitch, 
and other parts are all French 
work, Either machine or hand- 
work braiding is quick work. 
When done by hand a_ paper 
should underlie the material, 
and the stitches are taken 
through it. At the end it is torn 
away. To sew directly through 
the centre of the braid is the best 
method. Machine work is firmer 
for wash dresses, and as there is 
a tendency to draw the braid, it 
is wise to shrink it. A _braid- 
ing attachment comes for all 
machines, which enables one to 
easily follow any design. 

The braiding design for the 
skirt may be used with any skirt 
which has a front panel effect as 
well as with this one. It takes 
small skill in handling to in- 
crease the width of the panel 
slightly before stamping if 
necessary. Material for 
stamping is sent with the 
perforated pattern. 

When the frock is to be 
made without the decoration 
of embroidery ard braiding 
there are many pretty ways 
of finishing the edges. A 
plain stitched band of a con- 
trasting linen, or silk when 
the gown is made of voile or 






























SMART NEW SPRING MODEL FROCK. such material, is effective, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 660. and a little more elaborate 

Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust finish may be given by add- 
measure. Price, 25 cents for skirt, and 15 ing several rows of soutache 
cents for overblouse. braid in straight lines if the 
Braiding Design No. 180, for waist and material is plain. The braid 
belt, $1; for skirt, No. 189a, 60 cents. is never effective on a fig- 


ured material; for such you 


on the shoulder line and the centre of the sleeve, should use plain silk or a band of ribbon velvet 
and if, in case of the neck opening, the length or some such plain finish as a contrast to the 
must be increased ‘twixt shoulder and waist, any figured pattern. Velvet ribbon is a very good 
alteration to the braiding should be made at choice for the figured foulards and ginghams 
either side of this point, where the pattern is so that are appropriately made up by such a pat- 


simple as to readily permit of 


manipulation. tern. The inner edge of the velvet may be 


On the skirt a box pleat with a small pleat finished with a lace band. 
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Your Wife ? 





\ *, Y . 
y 


Is she as fair and fresh as the 
day you were married? If not, 
it is probably because she neglected 
to care for her skin. Household and 
social cares, and family duties incident to 
the rearing of children, have left lines on her face 
and robbed her of the bloom of her youth, 

She can regain much of her youthful charm, 
and your daughters also can discover how to out- 
wit Father Time if you will call their attention to ~~ 
this advertisement and ask them to write for our ¢ 
16-page illustrated booklet. We send it with our <) 
free sample. Either fill out coupon yourself mow BX 
before you lay this magazine aside, or call it to N 
the attention of the other members of your family. ) 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


It Gives a Clear, Fresh Velvety Skin 





Wrinkles and crow’s-feet are driven away, sallow- 
ness vanishes, angles are rounded out and 
double-chins reduced by its use. Thus the 
clear, fresh complexion, the smooth skin and the curves of cheek 
and chin that go with youth, may be retained past middle age by o/ 
the woman who has found what Pompeian Massage Cream will do. i 
This is not a ‘‘cold” or ‘‘grease” cream. The latter have their uses, y/ 
yet they can never do the work of a massage cream like Pompeian. i ay 
Grease creams fill the pores. Pompeian Massage Cream cleanses them —_ gi 148Prospect St. 
by taking out all foreign matter that causes blackheads, sallowness, ay, Censland, Chie 
shiny complexions, etc. Pompeian Massage Cream is the largest On gare ye 
selling face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. C7 on an wun 


eo copy of your book on 


TEST IT WITH FREE SAMPLE $ facial massage and a 








liberal sample of Pompeian 


S 
S : 
Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable guide for the proper $ Massage Cream. 


care of the skin, 50 cents or $1.00 a jar, sent postpaid to any part of the 
world, on receipt of price, if your dealer hasn't it. 


The Pompeian Mfg, Co., 148 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. gh nate ee TS 


> Massage Soap is ype oy md by all who are particular in regard to the y 
ity of the soap they use or sale by all dealers—a2agec a cake; box of 2 cakes, 60c Pa PPerrrrrerrrireerr Ice ier 


P Name, coc cc ccccccvcceccescooess 
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SPRING AND SUMMER FROCKS FOR 


ROM the three little frocks for children 
F illustrated here almost every mother should 

be able to choose one to suit her little girl. 
The pinafore, No. 672, is suitable for little boys 
of two and four years also. It is quite different 
from the pinafore pattern published last year. 
That was quite plain and was made to slip on 
over the child’s head, while this pattern buttons 
at the back and has a pretty fulness supplied by 
the two box pleats at the front and at the back. 
Sleeve and pinafore are cut in one piece. The 
pattern is just one-half of the garment. It may 
be made a little higher at the neck if desired, or 
a little yoke piece may be set in if a high-neck 
frock is desired. This is a particularly practical 
garment for simple morning frocks for summer. 
Cheap prints, ginghams, and denim can be used 
for it. 

The two other frocks are the more conventional 
styles for little girls. No. 671 has the smart long 
shoulder effect given by a pleat extending from 
the top of the sleeve up to the collar seam. The 
broad box pleat at the front of the blouse is be- 
coming, adding breadth to the figure of a slight 
little girl. The dress fastens at the back. 

The third.frock is cut with a bias seam in both 
the waist and skirt. With a striped or plaid 
gingham or cloth this is effective and pretty. 
The yoke trimming is rather original, and pretty 
buttons may be used most strikingly as trimming. 
The foot of the skirt may be trimmed with bias 
folds of material, or braid may be used instead. 
The wash braids of all kinds will be much used 
on wash frocks. 


CHILDREN 





AN EXAMPLE OF SMOCKING EMBROIDERY. 

Little girls may be charmingly dressed this 
summer in sheer batiste and lawn frocks with 
smocked yokes. This embroidery, which is now 
being revived by the most exclusive shops, is 
shown in color on white batiste with very smart 
effect. The Delft blues particularly are used. 
Pattern No. 534 is the correct one for a child’s 
smocked frock. It is made in sizes for 1, 2, 4, 
6, and 8 years, at 15 cents. 

rhe smocking embroidery over the shirred yoke 
may be in white mercerized cotton if a more ser- 
viceable tub-frock is desired, but the are 
etTective. 


colors 




















hiIREE FROCKS 


No 


Sizes, 2, 4, 6 


No. 673 
Sizes, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
Price, 25 cents 


Price, 10 


FOR CHILDREN. 

672 No. 671 

and 8 years Size 4, 6, 8, and 1 eal 
cents Pri 5 cents. 
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Try it Thirty Days. 


If you have never tried Resinol Soap you cannot 
understand how potent a cake of soap can be for 
beauty making. It is totally different from ordinary 


toilet soap. 


One cake of RESINOL SOAP is worth half a 


dozen jars of cold cream or lotions. 


In RESINOL SOAP you get important skin 
foods, the finest essential oils, choice suets—not com- 
mon fats—and the most valuable and effective skin 
emollient known to medical science—RESINOL. 


A cake of RESINOL SOAP contains more active, 
efficient factors that count for clear, transparent, healthy 
skin and permanent beauty than can be found in any 


other form. No paste, powder, cream or complexion 
specialty is half so effective as RESINOL SOAP. 


The sooner you get acquainted with RESINOL 
SOAP the better for your skin and your pocket. In 
30 days you will wonder why you ever got along 
without it. A cake lasts along time. It costs 25 cents. 


Buy a cake to-day. Try it. 


Watch the Results 


At all Druggists. 
Resinol Chemical Co, Baltimore, Md. 
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THREE NOVEL SUMMER BLOUSES 


HILE the shirtwaist model for this sum- 
W mer—the plain tailored model—is not in 

many ways different trom that of last 
year, there are many novel blouses of differing 
design and marked individuality. For slight 
women particularly, and eminently suited for out- 
door sports, is the model No. 674. The front and 
half of the sleeve are cut in one piece, and the 
back has an extension forming the other half of 
the sleeve. A band of material, the same or con- 
trasting, may be plain or braided with cotton 
soutache braid. The waist is delightfully com- 
fortable and loose for morning wear. 

Blouse No. 675 is a tailored shirtwaist with 
yoke and panel effect. It is perfectly simple to 
make. The front yoke and the back yoke parts 
join in a seam on the shoulder, which gives a 
good chance for comfortable fitting. The tucks 
at the back may be carried to the belt if preferred 
to the short tucks illustrated. The front band 
and panel and yoke edge may be braided if de- 
sired, or a very pretty effect is gained by work- 
ing a buttonholed scallop on the edge of the yoke 
and panel, 

The fashion of the overblouse with lace waists 
shows, as yet, No sign of decline. With almost 
any comparatively dressy gown the lace blouse 
and overblouse to match the skirt is the proper 
combination. For voiles. silks, linens, and all 
such materials these designs are popular. The 
overblouse No. 676 is good in that it fits the 
figure smoothly, and yet, because of the shoulder 
extension, gives somewhat the kimono effect 
which is so much in favor. Braiding, embroidery, 
or lace may be used as a trimming. Bands of 


filet lace insertion embroidered to match the 
gown or with some pretty contrasting color are 
effective. 

The Greek key design is much used this season 
on gowns in braiding and embroidery. It ap- 
pears as a border on the hems of skirts and on 
applied bands cf material, as shown on page 317, 
and again on the gown facing page 332. Such 


2 


GREEK KEY BRAIDING DESIGN, NO. 180. 
Width, 2 inches 






































Price, 15 cents 


bands are suitable for trimming blouses like the 
centre one on page 324 or the lower one on page 
325, and on all gowns of the semi-Greek model, 
such as those on pages 327 and 330, these Greek 
borders are used. In fact, one’s gowns must be 
embroidered or braided to be in the fashion this 
year; braiding is especially popular. The pat- 
tern illustrated is two inches wide. 

In many cases the braiding is on net, mousse- 
line, or other thin material. The braid may be 
put on by machine (a braiding attachment is 
sold with most sewing machines) or it may be 
sewed on by hand. In the latter case it is wise 
to stretch the material in an embroidery frame 
or to baste it on to stiff paper and sew through 
that to avoid puckering. The paper is torn 
away after the braiding is finished. 




















No. 676 


THREE 
Sizes, 32, 14, 36, 3°, 4 


NOVEL SUMMER BLOUSES. 


and 42 inches bust measure. 


Price, 15 cents each. 
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SPRING 
a. 


OU want a sailor hat this 
Spring which will be 
becoming and appropriate 
on any informal occasion — 
you want a sailor which will 
keep its shape and freshness 
all Summer — you want a 
style which will be in vogue 
wherever you go— seashore, 
mountains or the continent. 


In other words you want a 
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HARPER'S BAZAR ; 
THE SPRING SHIRTWAIST MODEL 


HILE little of novelty appears in the new 
W shirtwaists this spring, the smartest Eng- 

lish blouses have a shoulder band which 
makes a tiny yoke across the back at the top 
and may extend down the back of the-sleeve or 
not, as preferred. This little yoke across the 
shoulders is serviceable in saving wear on the 
linen, for just below the collar band is where 
the worn spots first appear. The starched col- 
lars which are again to be worn wear the linen. 





THE NEW SPRING SHIRTWAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 670. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure 
Price, 15 cents 


The fulness in the waist front may be gathered 
or laid in narrow tucks, as you wish. There are 
tucks in the back, three in each side. 

In the second illustration you ‘will see how 
the waist looks with the tucks in the front. 
The amount of fulness allowed for the gathers 
may be run in tucks instead. ‘The shoulder yoke 
pattern is perforated to show where it is to 
be cut off to cut only the yoke without the band 
down the back of the sleeve. The stiffened col- 
lar and cuffs are the usual finish for plain tail- 
ored shirtwaists, but for the crisp, cool, pretty 
striped lawns which will be used again this 
season for shirtwaists with colored skirts the 
cuffs and collar may be made with- the inter- 
lining but left unstarched, and over them may 
be worn pretty hemstitched or frilled collar and 
cuffs of white. A novel smart touch is seen in 
some of these in the pretty addition of dots 
worked in the color of the stripe of the blouse 





ANOTHER METHOD OF MAKING PATTERN No. 670. 


or a hem featherstitched with the color. <A 
little pleated bow of white or a narrow four-in- 








NOVELTIES IN SMOCKING, 


hand with a colored dot in each end may be 
worn with this turnover collar and cuffs. 


nn 
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Nothing quite so piquant and appetizing 
ever surprised the palate as a touch of Heinz 
Mandalay Sauce—the new table luxury 
whose rare Oriental savor has made it the 
popular condiment of the day. 


EINZ 


Mandalay Sauce 


is composed of choicest fruits, vegetables and spices 
of foreign and domestic origin, skilfully blended after a 
recipe found by an English army officer in the Far East. 





It imparts incomparable goodness to hot or cold 
meats, fish, game, soups and gravies. Indispensable 
for all chafing-dish cooking—Welsh rarebits, cheese 
toast, and so on. Stimulates the jaded appetite; is 
unquestionably wholesome. 


Try a bottle from your grocer; it is far removed 
from common sauces—unlike any other in flavor. 


Other seasonable Heinz delicacies are Sweet 
Pickles, Preserved Fruits, Jellies, Cranberry Sauce, 
Euchred Figs, Tomato Chutney, etc. Our free book- 


a let, ‘The Spice of Life,’’ tells all about them. 


Are put up without H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
cotoring matter New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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A BEAUTIFUL CLUNY LACE JACKET 


BY GAILLE 


present fashions is the lace eoat. We see 

it in all manner of smart models and sub- 
ject to many whimsical variations, now as part 
of some particular costume, or again as quite a 
separate affair to be worn with evening or 
lingerie gowns, depending upon time and occasion 
and the season of the year. 

The illustration shows a particularly pretty 
conceit, and very practical, for it is of a type 
which can easily be made to serve a double 
purpose. Even if originally intended as part 
of an especial gown, it may equally well be 
worn with other frocks. 

Every possible kind of lace is seen in these 
coats, and for the woman who can look but 
longingly upon real lace there are, of course, 
many excellent imitations in all-over laces to be 
bought by the yard. However, with lace-working 
simplified as it has been by the advent of so 
many new and ingenious time-saving materials, 
the actual making of a lace coat like the illus- 
tration is not a lengthy or difficult task. The 
lace braids selected for its development, while 
effective, are decidedly the most manageable of 
all modern laces. These a.e the Cluny braids, 
and the four styles required for this particular 
design are pictured in the little samples. All 
the braids are linen, of heavy thread, but flexible, 
since they are of rather loose weave. In the 
full assortment now procurable we find about 
all the weaves made familiar by the real Cluny. 
There are various styles of straight, scalloped, 
and oval braids, but the ones we illustrate are 
the best examples as well as the most adaptable. 
The straight-edged braid is so loosely woven as 
to serve as a draw- braid, and either of its 


Ov of the most attractive features in 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE CLUNY JACKET. 


ALAN LOWE 


margins may be gathered up when fitting the 
braid on a design. A very useful and decora- 
tive shell-edged braid has its seallop of plain, 





THE EFFECTIVE BACK VIEW. 


close weave with an upper line of zigzag ovals, 
with a single draw-thread running through the 
top. One of the most characteristic braids is 
the little lozenge-shaped one which, as will be 
seen later, can be so effectively utilized either 
in medallions, insertions, or for the small “ re- 
liefs”” met with in real Cluny. Perhaps the 
most important and surely the greatest of time- 
savers is the little background or filling-braid. 
This is small but firm and flat, so that in work- 
ing the needle and thread are run along its 
under surface from one intersection to the next. 
It is this little braid which takes the place of 
almost all actual lace stitchery in Cluny lace- 
work, and accordingly searcely too much can 
be said of its helpfulness. 

Such lace-stitching as must be done is very 
simple in character, and for it we use a coarse 
linen thread, No. 50 or thereabouts, which ac- 
cords with the texture of the braids. 

Fundamentally all braid lace-work is akin to 
Battenberg in method, and so with Cluny the 
manner of working will be perfectly simple to 
one having had any previous lace-making ex- 
perience, while for a beginner we can suggest 
no other lace more easily executed. The work 
is made wrong side up, and because the braid 
easily picks up dust it should be protected dur- 
ing making and never left about unwrapped. 
The flat shell-edged and oval braids are basted 
firmly. The filling-braid requires no basting; it 
is just sewed in place after the other braids are 
adjusted. Two quite different effects are ob- 
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Petticoats 


Never before were Heatherbloom 
Petticoats so popular; never were 
they obtainable in such rich designs 
and handsome embroidered and lace 
effects as just now. 


Those conspicuously stylish 
Heatherbloom Petticoats at your 
dealer’s are exact counterparts of the 
latest $12 and $20 silk petticoats. 
In Heatherbloom these designs cost 
. but $5 to $8. 
As you will see at a glance, they 
possess the same exquisite sheen and 
; finish, the same rustle and swish as 
silk, but wear fully three times longer. 
Now ready in browns, greens, 
grays, smoke, wine, and the other 
shades somuch in vogue. Remember 
there’s but one grade of Heatherbloom. 
If not at your dealer's, write us. 

















See this label in black 





and whiteon waistband 


of each petticoat a™ 








By the Yard—Heatherbloom is sold at 
the lining counter in 150 shades; 36 inches 
wide; 40c. yd. Leaders of fashion endorse 
it for linings, drop skirts and- foundations. 
Find trademark Heatherbloom on selvage. 





Heatberbloom is one of the famous Hydegrade Fabrics. Send for Booklet. 
a A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. 


Makers of 
Hydegrade Fubrics. 
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Insist upon Linings of known 
merit—the Hydegrade kind. 
Every weave, shade, quality, price. 


% Send for free Booklet, The New Idea in Linings.” A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York. aa 




















Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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tained in using the flat braid, depending wpon 
the arrangement. One of its edges is a line of 
small holes, the other edge is plain. When the 
braid is sewed together in leaves, ete., a de- 
cided variation is given by making some leaves 
with the small holes toward the inside, forming 
thereby a sort of open-work vein. One must 
not cut off the ends. of this flat braid too close, 
but leave sufficient to fold under for a smooth, 
neat finish. Coarse linen thread is used for all 
the sewing. In the fastening of the oval braid 


in zigzag lines, it may be held in place with a. 


buttonhole-stitch, and the thread run along on 
the braid to the next joining-place. The ends 
must be securely fastened, and it is necessary (o 
eut through half of the following oval when 
fastening down an end. A couple of stitches 
are taken through the cord which connects the 
oval, and then the half portion is ravelled out 
and the threads tightly buttonholed down. The 
sewing of this lozenge is the only part requiring 
close attention. Occasionally the ovals vary 
slightly in size, so that one must compare them 
and use judgment when sewing them on the 
pattern. 

Of course the ends of filling-thread must be 
well secured—buttonholing them is the safest 
and neatest. Lay this braid carefully, neither 
too loose nor too tight. Enamel cloth or stiff 
paper laid under a lace pattern is the best pre- 
ventive for puckering work. As illustrated, the 
coat consists of five sections, so that no one 
of them is very large or tedious in itself. 

A short, flowing sleeve may be made for the 
coat if preferred, although it is quite complete 
without this additional labor. 

Only three stitches were used in the coat 
illustrated, and they also appear upon the 
sampler. Occasionally spaces are to be spanned 
that are so small as not to be convenient for 





THE LACE ORNAMENT FOR THE SKIRT. 


attaching a small piece of filling-braid. At such 
times we may use plain bars of weaving, some- 
times known as Mechlin ribs. To form this 
bar a group of two stitches is taken across an 
opening, a tiny space is left, and then two 
more are laid parallel to the first. Weave the 
thread back and forth mnder one group and 
over the other, keeping the weaving even and 
close by pushing the thread tight as it is worked 
back and forth. 

Wound bars are also useful in like cases, or 
in attaching the oval braid in medallions, ete. 
Closely wind the thread round and round a 
group of four or five stitches, forming thereby 
a little firm cord. On the sampler is a bit of 


this stitch, showing how it may be used to 

fasten the oval braid when a litt!e “ bridge” is 

required to attach it to supporting braids. 
Buttonhole bars, with or without picots, are 





THE CLUNY LACE BRAIDS. 


also used; regular buttonholing is worked over 
four threads, and when a picot is made the flat 
or drop buttonhole picot is the best. For this 
stick a pin about one-eighth inch below the purl 
edge of the buttonhole, and pass the thread 
around it before taking one more buttonhole- 
stitch over the four threads. Again pass the 
thread around the pin, and buttonhole back to 
the main bar over three threads thus held by 
the pin. Keep the purl side of the stitch toward 
the unworked portion of the main bar, so that 
the picot will not be twisted when one com- 
pletes the bar. Parallel rows of plain button- 
hole bars may have a central rib joining them 
together; this rib may be a woven or wound bar 
and is put in a section at a time when making 
the buttonholing. 

Press each section of the coat before removing 
it from the pattern, placing a damp cloth over 
the lace, and with the pattern placed on a padded 
board. 

A medallion measuring nine inches is given, 
so that if desired ornaments may be made for 
a skirt. Whether placed separately or repeated 
to form an insertion will depend upon individual 
fancy. 

The pattern is for sale by the Bazar. The 
price of the lace coat pattern without the ex- 
tra sleeve is $2, or $2 25 with the sleeve. The 
materials cost $6 50 for the small and medium 
sizes, and $7 for the large size, without the 
sleeve: with the sleeve the small and medium 
sizes are $8, and $8 50 for the large size. 

The pattern of the medallion costs ten cents, 
and materials for making six of these are 
$1 50. 

The jacket may be used as a part of a theatre 
or dinner gown. Such a coat is illustrated, for 
instance, as part of a gown, on page 92@ of the 
Bazar of October last. It adds so mucl— to the 
beauty of the costume that a simple hed de 
Chine or sill gown may be made into one suita- 
ble for very formal occasions by the addition 
of one of these lace coats. The ornaments may 
he’ set together end to end to form a_ border 
on the skirt, or they may be inserted as medal- 
lions. 
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“TRANSPARENT 
NEW AND DIFFERENT 


Guarantee with every pair to pay for garment 
damaged by an imperfect “ Na1ap” shield. 
Can be sterilized, and washed and ironed. 


Sold by leading dealers. 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. 


C. E. CONOVER COMPANY, Manfgs. yp 


101 Franklin — 
NEW YORK, 


SS sHiey 
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A BODICE DECORATION 


BY GAILLE 
RAIDS for Medici lace are the very latest 
development in the art of modern lace 
making. By modern lace we would desig 


nate all laces which have, for their fundamental 
lines, machine-made braids. No bit of real lace 
seems too intricate to be imitated by a 
arduous method calling for braids especially 
manufactured to this end. 

With the Medici braids and motives can be 
fashioned a most excellent copy of the old 
Italian lace, so staid and formal in its structure 
and so rich in effect. All the geometric forms of 
triangles, squares, and segments, originally 
wrought in tedious church stitch, are now sup- 
plied, woven by the yard, to be cut apart and 
applied to the various designs. 

A very unique waist trimming illustrates the 
development of these braids. It is a delightful 


less 





WAIST DECORATION OF THE NEW 
Pattern No. 182 


Price, including sleeve ornament, 75 cents 


MEDICI LACE. 


modification of the bolero idea, fresh and quaint 
of line. A similar decoratidn may be seen as 
applied, on the gown at the outer side of page 
315. Encircling the figure is a wide band of lace, 
rounded and curved upward at the ends. Shoul- 
der straps, slightly narrower, hold this band in 
place, while additions of separate pieces, adjusted 
on the sleeves of an underlying waist, give the 
effect of a long shoulder without the discomfort 
in wearing which would arise were they actually 
part of the bolero. 

Braids are designed to take the place of 
stitchery throughout all Medici work, and the 
various ones which were used in this article are 
illustrated in the little sampler. Although 
simple in construction, there can be no slighting 
of stitches in this lace; geometric in structure, 
it must be firmly sewed to insure precision. 
From the start one should work with a piece of 
enamel cloth basted under the pattern. The flat 


OF THE NEW MEDICI LACE 
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ORNAMENT FOR THE SLEEVE. 
braids have drawing cords which must be 


reckoned with to curve the braids to the shape 
desired. A colored cotton used for basting saves 
much effort and often mistakes when the lace 
is being removed from the pattern. The work 
is done wrong side up. After the flat braid, the 
medallions are placed, each one run around the 
edge, or else overhanded to the pattern before 
sewing. Next, the picot is sewed in place with- 
out basting. It is crossed over the medallions 
as one works without cutting as far as this is 
practical, but when cut ends are unavoidable 
they must be securely fastened. Ordinary cot- 
ton thread is used for sewing, and picot braid 
is run along without breaking the thread. 





THE MEDICI LACE BRAIDS, 
Last to be sewed is the pointed edging braid, 
which is basted and then overhanded to the 
outer plain braid. These stitches should be 


taken only through the cords and be invisible on 
the right side. 

The Medici braids, being the latest novelty, 
are more expensive than older braids. All ma- 
terials for making the decoration as illustrated 
cost $8.50. When a band trimming is wanted 
for the skirt, to go with this decoration, the pat- 
tern may be bought for 35 cents. Braids for 
one yard will cost $4.50. 
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The Strength of the Soil \ 
air and sunshine is in every grain of barley that grows. NN 
Not without good reason the ancients called it “The Gift 
of the Gods.” When skillfully malted and its nutritious 
juices mingled with the tonic essence of Bohemia’s Saazer 
Hops it produces the health-builder, famed as 


ANHEUSER-BUSoy,. 


, 4 2 
White € 


' nNHEUSER - BUSc,. »’ 


is 
— 4 
It creates new blood and sends it pulsing with healthy life to every alt Neatiint \ 


weakened organ. Containing phosphates and iron organically com- 
bined it conserves and feeds the whole nervous system. Its medicinal 
value to women is incalculable. Order of your Druggist or Grocer. 


For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles with Gold 

Trade- or 24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade-mark and 15c for 
stage, we will send one of our Vienna Art Plates to any address in the 
nited States. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


« 
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NEW EMBROIDERIES ON NET 


BY GAILLE 
ERHAPS it is to the color scheme as much 
as to the design that the dainty little over- 
blouse illustrated owes its charm. The soft 

tints of its gray-blue embroidery are ruthlessly 

sobered to white in reproduction, still some hint 
of its effectiveness remains. Cream Brussels net 
serves as the foundation and gives just the 
misty, elusive background to throw out the orna- 
mental lines of embroidery. Very simple em- 
broidery it is too: buttonholing in the main, witn 
a few bits of satin stitch and some ovals worked 





EMBROIDERED NET OVERBLOUSE. 
Pattern No. 183, Price, including separate motif, 60 cents 
in the Wallachian style. Added to this, the net is 
darned in’ with the color in some places, notably 
on each shoulder and in the large flower forms 
at the front and back. This gives a variation 
in surface which is very pleasing, affording a 
field for considerable color without giving too 
solid an appearance. The method of this darn- 
ing may be seen on the sampler, which was 
worked on black, in order to show how the 
stitches may be run up on one side and down 
on the other side of a petal, to form a sort of 
mid-rib. Accordingly, the embroidery is regular- 
ly traversed by diagonal lines as the threads of 
the net show between the stitches. 
The embroidery is so arranged as to form 
with its scrolls the eyelet holes through which 


runs a lacing of little ribbons. Such an over- 
blouse is shown on the middle waist on page 


325. It may be used equally well for high-neck 
or evening gowns. 
After the manner of all embroidery on net, 


ALAN LOWE 
the work is 
done with a 
stamped muslin 
pattern _under- 
lying the net. 
This must be 


somewhat _ tedi- 
ously basted to- 
gether, each bit 
of the design 
practically out- 
lined with run- 
ning stitches. 
For successful 
results this 
muslin must be 
without wrin- 
kles. Next, run 
the edges of all 
scrolls, scallops 
and ornamental 
units, after , 
which one is ready for the embroidery proper. 
The cutting is by far the most troublesome pro- 
ceeding in the making of such a little over- 
blouse. To use a small, round-pointed scissors 
is the only guarantee against cutting through 
the net. I[t is best to complete the darning after 
the muslin pattern is cut away. 
The design could be worked 





SEPARATE MOTIF. 


up effcctively, 


ses : 





-. see sec 'eec 
OED DARA RAASZASALA 
THE WAY THE NET IS DARNED 
embroidered upon pongee, with a skirt of the 
same material. 
The embroidery would be done in the same 


manner, save that the darning would necessarily 
the 


be farther apart. after usual metho. upon 
close woollen fabrics, 
If any one who has not access to the good 


shops wishes to buy the net and flosses through 
the Bazar, the price is $1 for the net and $1.50 
for mercerized floss. For silks the price is $3.50. 
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The 
Maximum 


Of Food Value 


With the minimum of cost. 

Nothing in them that is not needed. 

Nothing that you would like to omit. 

Submit them to the most searching 
and thorough analysis you please, 


You will find that 








are sound, substantial and strength-making. It would be impossible 
to get more food-strength of the various ingredients used in such a 
convenient package. 


They are always as savory as they 
are quick—and all you need do is: 


Just add hot water and serve 


At once you get sufficient for the 
average family, at a cost of 10c. 


Tomato Soup 


Its quality its best advertisement. 


If you can’t get Campbell’s Soups from your grocer, 
please send us his name and address 





The “Campbell Kids” in our Free Booklet, 
No. 12, Send 


end postal 


Cheeks of rosy hue, 
Lips of poppy glow, 
And, ‘twixt me and you, 
Here's what keeps het so: Department 12, 
Campbell’s Soups Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Joseph Campbell Company 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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RECIPES FOR THE MONTH’S MENUS 


(See Page 392) 


Cake and nut strips—in making cake pour 
out a little of the batter on a’ buttered tin; 
unless it is so thin as to run easily put in a lit- 
tle milk; bake this in one sheet, and while warm 
cut it into strips; cover each one with slightly 
beaten white of an egg, and then with chopped 
nuts, and return to the oven to brown. 

French tenderloins.—Cut a tenderloin of pork 
into pieces two inches thick, crosswise of the 
long strip; pound each with a potato masher 
until it becomes a flat cake; broil or fry brown. 

Fig and nut jelly—Make the usual plain lemon 
jelly; put some cut-up figs and shelled nuts into 
a ring mould, and fill with the warm jelly; put 
on ice, and after turning out fill the centre 
with whipped cream. 

Baked luneheon corn.—Season well a can of 
ordinary corn or succotash or the grated corn; 
add halt a cup of milk and a beaten egg, and 
cover the top with crumbs and bits of butter, and 
bake till there is a good crust of brown. 

Cake rounds with peaches.—Take some stale 
cake and cut into rounds; put half a rich pre- 
served peach on éach, and top with a very little 
whipped cream; put half of a candied cherry 
or a bit of red jelly on each piece. 

Steamed suet and raisin pudding.—Three and 
a half cups of flour, mixed with one cup of chop- 
ped suet and a teaspoonful of salt; add a cup 
of molasses and a cup of milk and a teaspoonfui 
of soda; beat well, add flour enough to make 
this like a good cake batter, and last put in a 
cup of stoned raisins and, if you choose, a cup 
of nuts.- Half fill a pudding mould, and steam 
three hours; serve with foamy sauce. 

Cheese crackers.—Cover thin salted crackers 
with a layer of grated cheese; sprinkle with 
cayenne, and put into the oven till the cheese 
melts; serve hot. 

Salsify croquettes—Simmer salsify till very 
tender; cut off the long end; roll the rest in 
sifted crumbs, then in half beaten yolk of an 
egg, then in crumbs again, and fry in deep fat. 

Orange pie.—Grate the rind of one orange, and 
squeeze out the juice; beat the yolk of one egg, 
add a cup of water with two tabiespoonfuls of 











cornstarch stirred in, add the orange and butter 
the size of a hickory nut; cook till rather thick, 
and put into a baked undercrust; put into the 
oven till the filling is set; beat the white of 
the egg, add a tablespoonful of granulated sugar, 
heap on the pie, and brown. 

Cheese fondu.—Melt a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, add a cup of milk, a pinch of soda, a cup 
of soft bread crumbs, and two cups of grated 
cheese; put in salt and cayenne to taste, and 
cook till smooth; then add two beaten eggs, and 
cook again three minutes; serve at once. 

Eqq timbales.—Butter some small moulds and 
seatter chopped parsley inside; put into each a 
raw egg, salt, and pepper, and bake in a pan 
of water till set; turn out, and surround with 
tomato or white sauce. 

Apricot tart.—Bake a rich lower pie crust; 
arrange cireles of canned apricots closely within, 
and add a small cup of sugar and chopped or 
whole almonds; put into the oven, bake till the 
sugar melts and forms a glaze; cool, and serve 
with cream. 

Veal fricandeau.—Get a large piece of good 
solid veal; put into a deep saucepan with chop- 
ped vegetables and a very little water, and cook 
slowly, covered; add more water as it cooks 
away, and turn the meat often; when tender 
take up and make the stock into a brown gravy; 
in reheating add a large cup of chopped olives 
to the gravy, and warm in that. 

Eqags in white sauce with cheese —Half fill a 
shallow dish with rich thickened milk, and put 
in raw eggs very carefully; add salt and pepper, 
and cover with a thin layer of grated cheese; 
put into a hot oven till all is set. 

{lmond trifle—Whip a half pint of cream, 
and sweeten; add a half cup of coarsely chopped 
almonds, and heap on slices of stale cake. 

Maple parfait—Beat the yolks of eight eggs 
light, and add a cupful of hot maple syrup; 
place on the fire, and cook slowly till it thickens 
enough to coat the spoon; remove from the fire. 
and beat with an egg beater till cold; then add 
a pint of cream, whipped stiff, and put into a 
mould; pack in ice and salt five hours. 
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Turn Depressing Nerve Exhaustion 
Into Active, Healthy Vim 


Are you easily excited—high strung? Do morbid, unpleasant thoughts bother 
you—are they sapping your mind of the force and vim so essential to life’s 
success? The trouble is—your NERVES. Your vital forces are being wasted. 
This marvelous telephone system of your body has gotten beyond control. 
Precautionary steps must be taken at once or you will be rendered unfit for the 
serious duties of life. At this dangerous period you will find 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic _ 


because it combines the quieting and tonic effects of the choicest (is 
HOPS wth the nutritive and ewe elements of rich barley MALT. 
The HOPS have a soothing effect upon the nerves, inducing mental 
peace and refreshing rest. The pure extract of barley MALT is rich 
in nourishment. Being in predigested form, it is easily assimi- 
lated and the impaired nerve forces are quickly strengthened. 

Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best”’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 

comed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 

sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 

feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 

At All Druggists— Insist upon it being Pabst 
Booklet and Picture, ‘Baby's First Adventure,” sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., DEPT. 3, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The LILY is the Symbol of | 
Natural Purity—=CLEANLINESS 
If Nature were to undertake our 
Washing and Cleaning for us 


PEARLIN 


and PEARLINE’S method 


would be the means used. 


Pearline Possesses I eculiar 


Purifying | 


—besides in doing away with | 
the rubbing it DOES AWAY | 
. with the worst of the Work and 
mSPTICS) | Wear and lear. 
( suas m tS | S : 


aid 
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mezvettats 
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s @ The beauty, durability and finish of Carter’s Underwear makes 
it unapproached for fit, comfort and permanent satisfaction. 
@ The elegant, long staple cottons, wools and silks used are 
found only in underwear of superfine quality, and Carter’s is 
knitted by skilled operators, on the latest and most costly | 
machines in the world. | 
@ The demand for Carter’s Underwear is increasing | 
daily. Quality counts. It leads customers to re-order | 
Carter’s year after year. 
@ Ask your dealer to show you these special grades: 
Women’s two-piece and Union Suits, No. 475 white lisle, 
No. 480 Sea Island mercerized. Men’s Union Suits, No. 
575 white lisle, No. 580 Sea Island mercerized. You will 
like them very much, If you cannot get Carter’s Under- 
wear at the stores, write us, and we will forward you 
samples, 
Made in Union Suits and two. piece suits for women and children. 


(nion Suits for men. Also infants’ shirts and bands 


For sale by nearlyallfirst-classdealers. LOOK FOR 
Insiston the genuine. Refuse all sub- gnane mat 
stitutes. Send for sample fabrics. 


THE WM. CARTER co. DEPT. &. NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 


(HIGHULANDVILLE) 
MASS, 


L ——— — — — —_——, — 

















When writing to advertisers lindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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ee Do you know what beautiful hair is? 


It is hair that has been cultivated and made 
luxuriant by the regular use of 


ED. PINAUD’S 


(Eau de Quinine) 


HAIR TONIC 


@ For 100 years this famous French Hair Tonic 

has been recognized among people of refinement 
as the one particular preparation for beautifying 
and preserving the hair. 







@ Men and women who use it realize more fully 


every day why ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 
is called "A BLESSING ON YOUR HEAD." 


LET US SEND YOU A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


Prove the merits of this wonderful preparation for yourself. Write to-day. 


Enclose 10 cents to pay postage and packing. 
ED. PINAUD BUILDING 
PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, Dept. 108, Fifth Avenue, New York 


Another famous ED. PINAUD Preparation—Lilac Vegetal Toilet Water. For bath, atomizer, and finger- 
bowl. Asan after-shaving preparation it is vastly better than bay-rum or witch-hazel. Send 10 cents for miniature bottle. 

















of a Comfortable Shoe 


VID yourself of the mistaken idea that there need be any sacrifice of style to gain 







UST a littl gher 

t Bascal we clasps 
he closely. No. 19s 
™ 4 Cum Two-eyelet Patent 

olt Oxtord. Also made m tan, $3 s 


comfort! It is not the sfape of the ordinary shoe, but the rub, rub, rub of its 
stiff sole at every step you take that makes your feet burn, throb, ache. 95 out of 
every 100 cases of foot suffering can be traced directly to s/7f soles. 






The spring models of the Rep Cross show how style and comfort can 60/4 be had in the same shoe, 

The sole of the Rep Cross is Aexibl/e. It is made of specially tanned leather of regular thickness, yet so supple you can 
bend it double when new. his suppleness is secured by a special slow tanning process, in which none of the adulterants and 
chemicals used to weight leather and hurry the tanning are used. All the leather’s natural life and elasticity are preserved. 

Instead of being stiff and vise-like, the Rep Cross SHOE gives a sense of freedom and ease in a stylish shoe that you can 
not conceive of until you have worn it. It is made in all styles, all leathers. 

Ask your dealer for it. See it. Bend it. It is the greatest advance in modern shoemaking. Try on a pair to-day. 

Leading dealers have it; if yours hasn’t, don’t let that prevent your getting it. Write us--we will give you the name of a 
dealer who has, or supply you direct. Fit guaranteed, Oxfords, $3.50; High Shoes, $4.00. Special styles de luxe: Oxfords, $4.00; 
jligh Shoes, $5.00. 

















5 HE P pular golden brown, Our booklet, “ Modern Shoe Comfort,” shows all of the styles 
au all-around favorite. Also for the season, tells what the new ideas are, and explains the 
mad A. glazed kid No importance of foot comfort to health. U'rite for it. Address 






1 Cross Blucher 
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Krohn, Fechheimer & Company 


507-527 Dandridge St., Cincinnati 


Imitations have neither the comfort, style, nor 
wearing qualities of the Rk» CROSS. Insist 
on seeing this trade-mark with the name 
Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. stamped on the 
sole. If you don't see it, don't buy. Write 
us, and we will see you are supplied. 













“It 
bends 
with the 
foot” 
(Trade-Mark) 












Things which are advertised are always the best 








HARPER'S BAZAR 





VASELINE 


IN TUBES 


Convenient, sanitary and economi- 
cal; the modern way of using the 
safest and best of family remedies. 
Ask your doctor or a trained nurse. 

ALL VASELINE SPECIALTIES 

ARE PUT UP IN TUBES 
You should never be without these Vaseline Specialties. 




















WHITE VASELINE MENTHOLATED 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE VASELINE 
Of absolute purity For Chapped hands and For nervous headache, 
for external and in lips and two allay all irri- colds in the head, neural 
ternal use. tations of the skin. gia, etc. 
CAPSICUM CARBOLATED VASELINE 
VASELINE VASELINE COLD CREAM 
Better than a must:rd plaster. The best of all anti- Keeps the skin in a soft and healthy condition, 
Will not blister the skin. septic dressings. and preserves the complexion. Is a genuine 
cold cream, and will not become rancid. 







Vaseline has no substitute. REFUSE an imitation. 


CHESEBROUGH MPG. CO., 17 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Years 
of Service 


The roughest garbageman can’t hurt a 
Witt’s Can. It is built to resist knocks. 
Corrugated, don’t dent, Galvanized, don’t 
rust or rot. No wooden strips to break. 

Soap boxes, flour barrels, weak imitation 
cans perish, vanish, are a constant annoyance. 

One man writes he used his Witt’s Can 8 
years. (That means 832 times in the hands 


of a garbageman!) 

Witt’s Can is made in Ohio. You can get it anywhere 
in the United States. Known by the yellow label Wit?'s, 

If YOUR dealer hasn't Witt's, don’t waste time over 
imitations. Send to us for Witt’s. If you don’t like it 
we'll pay return charges and refund your money. 

THREE S1zEs :—No. 1, 15%i x 25 inches; No. 2, 18x 25; 
No. 8, 20%x 25. Witt’s Pail, No. 7, 5 gallons; No. 8,7 
gallons; No. 9,10 gallons. AppREss 


The Witt Cornice Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 








“@8 Fire-proof and d 
water-tight bottom. DEPT. 5. 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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